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Hope Hampton, Lovely Screen Star 
OWES MUCH OF THE BEAUTY OF HER COIFFURE 
TO HER jSomé}3 HAIR NET 


' Everybody admires Hope Hampton’s 


beautiful hair and the artistically sim- 
ple way in-which it is dressed. But few 


: ~ people—except her friends—know that 


she always protects her mass of loosely 
waved, réd-gold hair with a Some} 
Imported Hair Net. 


If you have never worn a omit} 
Hair Net you cannot imagine 
what a joy it is. It makes your hair 
appear thicker and fluffier—keeps the 
straggling ends in place and takes 
the terror out of windy and rainy 
days. And it’s absolutely invisible. 


“a has come the Jome}3 Veil 


“Just Slip It On!” 


The most becoming Veils you # 
© ever wore. Delicate, yet durable 
m silken meshes with a slender 
B® elastic run through the edge. 
| No tying—no pinning—no 


knots. Myriad enchanting de- 


® signs in chenille and silk em- 
| broidery. 


A splendid Veil 


for motoring— > 


it clings so 
snugly. 


forte 5 Hair Nets are hand-made, from 
ong, unbroken strands of finest human 
hair. Twice inspected and sterilized. Won- 
derfully elastic and delicate as your own 
hair. Guaranteed to wear three times longer 
than any other. With each Sooue}3 Hair Net 
you will receive a booklet showing how to 
dress your hair in the newest modes. 


At all Drug and Department Stores 
15c; two-for-25c; white or gray 25c 


IMPORTED 


HUMAN HAIR NET 


The orndé73 Co., Inc.,222 Fourth Ave. 
— New York _ 


e) —the new Bonn ZB Powder Puff 
'& is exquisitely soft and delicate. 

| Made of the finest lamb’s wool 
©) and an entirely new quality of 


velour. Holds the powder and 
spreads it evenly. You can use 
both sides of Vel-Va-Dab—it is 
made with a ribbon loop instead 
of a band. 


At the better Drug 
10c and Department 


Stores. 










































ALDA 
BESANZON! 
BORI 
BRASLAU 
CALVE 
CARUSO 
CLEMENT 
CULP 

De GOGORZA 
De LUCA 
DESTINN 
EAMES 
FARRAR 
GALLI-CURCI 
GARRISON 
GIGLI 

GLUCK 
HARROLD 
HOMER 
JOHNSON 
JOURNET 
MARTINELLI 
McCORMACK 
MELBA 
MURPHY 
RUFFO 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 
SCOTTI 
SEMBRICH 
TETRAZZINI 
WERRENRATH 
WHITEHILL 
WITHERSPOON 
ZANELLI 
ZEROLA 


Violin 
ELMAN 
HEIFETZ 
KREISLER 
KUBELIK 
ZIMBALIST 


Piano 
CORTOT 
PADEREWSKI 
RACHMANINOFF 

Violoncello 
KINDLER 
Orchestra 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
FLONZALEY QUARTET 


VICTOR HERBERT'S 


TOSCANINI & LA SCALA 


PHILA. SYMPHONY 


ALSO RECORDS BY THE LATE 
GERVILLE-REACHE, GILBERT, 
PATTI. PLANCON, POWELL. 
TAMAGNO AND OTHERS 


+) > LSS 5 —— = * 
This trademark and the trademarked 
word“ Victrola”identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


Camden, N. J. 
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Jhe instrument chosen 
y the greatest artists 


| 





| 








| i : 
ad | 


i | : 


The most cherished possession of the great 
singers and instrumentalists is their art, and | 
their keenest desire is that under all circum- ae 
stances they shall be heard at their best. It is 
‘in appreciation of this fact that the greatest 
artists of this generation have become Victor 
artists, and their unqualified endorsement of 
the Victrola is the most conclusive evidence of iP 
its artistic superiority. | 















There are Victrolas in great variety of styles 
from $25 to $1500. Victor dealers everywhere. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 









When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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PARAMOUNT 
PICTURES 


listed in 
April 1, 


order of release 
1921, to July 1, 1921 


Ask your theatre manager 
when he will show them. 


George Melford’sproduction “The Faith Healer.’ 
From the famous play by 
William Vaughn Moody. 


Roscoe ‘“‘Fatty’’ Arbuckle in 
“The Dollar a Year Man.”’ 
A roaring farce written especially for the 
great comedian. 


Cosmopolitan production ‘“‘Buried Treasure,” 
With Marion Davies 
A thrilling modern story of 
romance and adventure. 


William D. Taylor’s production of Augustus 
Thomas’ famous play 
With Elliott Dexter. 
Wallace Reid in ‘‘The Love Special,” 
With Agnes Ayres. 
A spectacular production of 
Frank Spearman's exciting story. 


Hugh Ford's British production 
“The Great Day,”’ with Arthur Bourchier. 
From the Drury Lane Melodrama. 
Filmed in England, Scotland, 

Paris and the Alps. 


Sir James M. Barrie's “‘Sentimental Tommy.”’ 
An immortal masterpiece brought to life 
by an all-star cast. Directed by 
John S. Robertson, who made 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.”’ 
Douglas MacLean in ‘‘The Home Stretch,”’ 

Thos. H. Ince production. 
Another comedy triumph from the lovable 
star of ‘234% Hours’ Leave.” 


Thomas Meighan in ‘“‘The City of Silent Men,” 


From Frank Moroso’s story ‘““The Quarry. 
The story of a hunted man, filmed partly 
in Sing Sing prison. 


Cosmopolitan production “‘Proxies,”’ 
From the story of Fran R. Adams in 
Hearst’s Maga ine. 

Dorothy Gish in “Oh Jo!”’ 
A small town comedy as rea and funny as 
*‘Seventeen.”’ 


Sidney Chaplin in “‘King, Queen, Joker.”’ 


Written and directed by the famous comedian | 


the biggest laugh spectacle ever made. 


Lois Weber's production 
An intimate study of a universal problem. 


Elsie Ferguson in 
“Sacred and Profane Love.”’ 
William D. Tavlor’s production 
of Arnold Bennett's play in which Miss 
Ferguson appeared on the stage. 


William DeMille’s production of 
Sir James M. Barrie’s famous play 
‘What Every Woman Knows,”’ 
with Lois Wilson and Conrad Nagel. 


Roscoe “Fatty” Arbuckle in 
“The Traveling Salesman. 
A screamingly funny presentation of 
James Forbes’ popular farce. 


Cosmopolitan production ‘‘The Wild Goose,”’ 
By Gouverneur Morris. 
One of this writer’s best stories. 


Thomas Meighan in ‘“‘White and Unmarried,’ 
A whimsical and out of the 
ordinary romantic comedy. 


“‘Appeararnces,”’ by Edward Knoblock, 
A Donald Crisp production. 
Made in England. With David Powell. 


Thomas H. Ince Special ‘‘The Bronze Bell,”’ 
Louis Joseph Vance. 
A thrilling melodrama on a gigantic scale. 


Douglas MacLean in “One a Minute.” 
Thos. H. Ince production. 
Fred Jackson’s famous stage farce. 


Ethel Clayton in “‘Sham,”’ 
By Elmer Harris and Genevieve Bonner. 
The play in which Henrietta Crosman 
made her greatest triumph. 


George Melford’s production 

“The Money Master,”’ 

By Sir Gilbert Parker. 
A drama of the northwest, by the author 
and director of “‘Behold my Wife!’’ 

















“The Witching Hour,” 


**Married Strangers.”’ 
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Every advertisement ia PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is 











— fo tell the folks 


N the way home from busi- 
ness take your cue from the 
lobby of any theatre that dis- 
plays the line “It’s a Paramount 
Picture.” 

That’sthe bignewstotakehome 
and tell the folks. That’s the 


thing that will make them all say 


“Good! We'll go tonight!” 

This idea of shopping for their 
photo-plays is gradually taking 
hold of people. 

Just the way they shop for suits, 
rugs or motor Cars. 

It may seem strange to shop for 
such a romantic thing as a motion 
picture but guod business methods 
turn out as well in buying enter- 
tainment as in buying anything 
else. 

When you buy an automobile 
that bears the proud brand name 
of one of the greatest firms in the 


industry you are sure of the finest. 


Why? The name! 


When you goto atheatre which 
is showing a motion picture made 
by the foremost concern in the in- 
dustry you are sure you are in for 
a great time. 

Why? The name, Paramount! 


The birds sing not more sweet- 
ly in early summer dawns than 
your heart when you see a Para- 
mount love scene. 

The terrible roar of tropicthun- 
der is not more filled with a sense 
of awe than the greatest Para- 
mount dramas. 

To get entertainment so thrill- 
ing that boredom is dispelled like 
mist before sunshine, see Para- 
mount Pictures. 

Theyareannouncedinthenews- 
paper advertisements, and in the 
lobbies, as Paramount Pictures. 

That is how the best theatres 
everywhere may be distinguished: 
it is the pride of deliveringthebest. 

If it’s a Paramount Picture it’s 
the best show in town. 
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1 RDF MILLE Dowrter 
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The World's Leading Motion Picture Publication 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


JAMES R. QUIRK, EpitTor 
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Rotogravure 
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Wallace MacDonald Corinne Griffith 


The Glory of Silence 
“Oh, Hollywood!’’ 


A Ramble in Cinema-Bohemia. 
Robert G. Vignola 

An Etching. 
More About Marriage! 

Cecil deMille Speaks Again! 
It’s Ancient History! Arabella Boone 

An Interview with the Great-Grand Niece of Victor Hugo 


Pistols and Orchids (Fiction) 


A Photoplay Contest Fiction Entry. 
Illustrated by May Wilson Preston 
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A Recent Portrait of Alice Joyce. 
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Editorial 
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Photoplays Reviewed in the 
Shadow Stage This Issue 


Save this magazine—refer to the criticisms be. 
fore you pick out your evening’s entertainment 


Page 51 
The Old Swimmin’ Hole........ 


Page 52 
The Four Horsemen ......... Metro 
What Every Woman Knows.... 
ep ieee Paramount 
Straight is the Way .. Cosmopolitan 
Paramount-Artcraft 


Page 53 

The Concert..............Goldwyn 
The Saphead................Metro 
Ee soe henselae Universal 
Page 99 

The Easy Road. Paramount-Artcraft 
Buried Treasure...... Cosmopolitan 
Page 100 

A Small Town Idol.........Sennett 


Forbidden Fruit. Paramount-Artcraft 
The Gilded Lily. Paramount-Artcraft 
Page 101 
King, Queen and Joker........ 
Serer Paramount-Artcraft 
Princess Jones........... Vitagraph 
The Price of Possession........ 
Sr sia Paramount-Artcraft 
What’s Worth While?......... 
..Paramount-Artcraft 


The Oath...........First National 
pig 2. re Fox 
Lying Lips... .Associated Producer 
Page 102 
The Greater Claim..........Metro 
Sactety BOCWOtS. .....sccees Universal 
Be Be PI ve nivceescavas Stoll 
Just Out of College..... .. Goldwyn 
The Road of Ambition..... Selznick 
The Mad Marriage....... Universal 
rr rere Selznick 
Lure of Crooning Waters...... Stoll 
What Women Will Do......... 

re ere Associated Producers 
The Road Demon............. Fox 
ff Ul ee eee Universal 
The Faith Healer. . Param’t-Artcraft 
Page 103 
DES ode cicnctntaoncanea Fox 
er Cosmopolitan 
The Blushing Bride ........... Fox 
All Dolled Up ......... Universal 
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Playthings of Destiny (Fiction) 
Told from Anita Stewart’s Latest Picture 


Luliette Bryant 


Starring Mother Nature 
Glacier National Park in the Movies. 


(Photographs) 


Vamps of All Times 
First of a Series—Lilith 


Svetozar Tonjoroff 

Romance in a Film Factory 
All Over a Little Love Scene! 

West Is East Delight Evans 
Talks with Mary Miles Minter and Ward Crane 

Close Ups 


The Real Censorship 
Drawing 


(Photographs) 


Editorial Expression and Comment 
Norman Anthony 


Confessions of a Modern Don Juan Joan Jordan 


Tony Moreno on Love and Romance. 
Oscar Graeve 
Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 
Hugh Holbrook 


His Brother (Fiction) 
A Contest Story 
Another Fool 
Verse 
The Shadow Stage Burns Mantle 
Reviews of the New Pictures 


A Message of Hope Will.am C. deMille 


A Sane Statement From a Sane Director 
Ride, Swim and Dance? Frances Denton 
What an ‘“*Extra’’ Must Do 


The Opportunity of a Lifetime John G. Holme 
A Plea for More Blue Sky Laws 
Made in Heaven 
Tom Moore Marries Renee Adoree 
The Careers of Catherine Calvert Sydney Valentine 
How One Actress Combines Home and Studio 
Quest‘ons and Answers The Answer Man 
On Parole 
Drawing 
Why Do They Do It? 
The Movie-goer’s Own Page 
Stage Whiskers! Catherine Carpenter 
Jim Kirkwood Donned Them As an Experiment 


Norman Anthony 


Plays and Players Cal. York 


News and Views From the Studios 


The High Cost of ‘“‘Doubling”’ 
Drawing 

Showers and Flowers Margaret E. Sangster 
A Family Circle Talk 

The Squirrel Cage 


An Un-literary Digest 


Addresses of the leading motion picture 
studios will be found on page 89. 
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Who Is 
“Carolyn 
Van Wyck?” 


EGINNING with the 
June issue, Carolyn Van 
Wyck will conduct PHOTO- 
PLAY’S fashion department. 
“Carolyn Van Wyck’ is, 
frankly, the nom de plume 
of a well-known New York 
society woman—noted for her 
good taste, famous for her 
authority in matters of dress. 
She will make no attempt to 
cover the field of fashions in 
the accepted manner of the 
fashion magazines; she will 
only try to be of service to 
the women readers of PHOTO- 
PLAY. Service—meaning that 
she will advise you as to your 





frocks and to your hats— 
your coifture and your hand- 
bags. She will answer your 
cuestions on all subjects of 
feminine interest, from the 
appropriate costume for the 
smart girl graduate to the 
most approved modern 
method for powdering one’s 
rose! If you are one of those 
conscientious women who 
really want to know which 
to wear, black stocking or 
gray, with the short frocks— 
if you wish to learn more 
abcut the permanent wave— 
you will find the answer in 
PHOTOPLAY. And Miss Van 
Wyck will not neglect the 
little things—those important 
accessories to the smart 
woman's wardrobe. 


Order the June issue in advance 
from your newsdealer. 
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UY SAVE $36 


Buy Direct From The Factory 


Try the Oliver for Five Days at Our Expense 
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This Simple Plan Makes It 


Easy to Own an Oliver 


This sales plan is a legacy of the war, which taught us 
all new economies — ones we won’t forget. 
a \ By reorganizing our method of distribution, we were 
ry ee =e able to make a radical reduction in price. 


cll dd 2 y \ We did not change the famous Oliver an iota. The ma- 
 .eeceseseoa, | chine we now sell for $64 is the identical one formerly 


. 1 S9Sseseee, 
|, ¢¢eeeeece 


A Finer Typewriter ata Fair Price 


Only $4.00 
Per Month 


Do not buy or rent any typewriter 
until you know the Oliver. A five days’ 
trial will help you decide. Besides saving 
you $36, we make the payments easy. We 
ask no advance payment. But merely $4 per 
month until the $64 is paid. 

Do not confuse this offer with those for 
second-hand or rebuilt typewriters. Our $64 
Oliver is our brand new identical Model 9, for- 
merly priced at $100. It has not been changed in 
the slightest. 


Over 900,000 Sold 


Olivers are in use all over the world. Some of the 
large concerns in the United States using Olivers are: 
U. S. Steel Corporation, Nat’l City Bank of N. Y., Dia- 
mond Match Company, Pennsylvania Railroad, Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx, American Bridge Company, Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Otis Elevator Company, Bethlehem 
Steel Company, Boston Elevated Railway, N. Y. Edison 
Company, and a host of others of equal importance. 

And thousands of Olivers are used by individuals—every 
business is represented among our users. And every profession. 

You can depend on this wide use of the Oliver as a guaran- 


tee of its worth, 
No Finer Built 


Examine the Oliver carefully. It is built in a model factory 
with a heritage of ideals. Only the finest materials are used. 
And this accounts for the prolonged life of the Oliver, its dur- 
ability, its inbuilt service. It is simplified in construction and 
built to withstand the hardest usage. The Oliver in war service 
proved its fine design and construction. ; 

You can’t buy a better' typewriter at any price. 

Mail the coupon now, for either a Free Trial Oliver or further 
information. . 


priced at $100 — our latest and best model. 


During the war we learned that it was unnecessary to have 
. great numbers of traveling salesmen and numerous, expensive 
; branch houses throughout the country. We were also able to 
discontinue many other superfluous, costly sales methods. You 
benefit by these savings. 
Pre-war extravagances were ended. And our plan of selling 
made simpler. 
you may judge it, in solitude, without being influenced. 


We send the Oliver to you for free trial, so that 


Send No Money 


Merely send us the coupon. We ship an Oliver to you. Try it 
for five days. Then if you agree that it is the finest typewriter at 
any price, merely send us $4 per month, until the $64 is paid. 

If you do not believe that this is the greatest typewriter oppor- 
tunity, return the Oliver to us, express collect. We even refund 
the outgoing transportation charges. You have not placed your- 
self under any obligation to buy. 

When the Oliver comes to you, you will admire its many ad- 
vancements—all the refinements made possible during 24 years 
of typewriter-making. A finer typewriter is impossible. The 
coupon below gives you the opportunity to be your own sales- 
man and save yourself $36. 

Note that it brings EITHER an Oliver for Free Trial, or 
further information. Check it accordingly. 


Canadian Price, $82 


The OLIVER Typewriter Gmpany 


1475 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Illinois 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
1475 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspec- 
tion. If I keep it, I will pay $64 at the rate of $4 per 
month. The titie to remain in you until fully paid for. 


My shipping point is......... ahi hiieaceaeea aigicaaabaea Aap ied ees | 


This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If 
1 choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your 
expense at the end of five days, 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your 
book—“‘The High Cost af Typewriters—The Reason 
and the Remedy,”’ your de luxe catalog and further in- 


formation. 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE— 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


rll Teach You Piano Auto Owners 


In Quarter Usual Time 





To persons who have not pre- 
viously heard of my method, this 
may seem a pretty bold state- 
ment. But I will gladly convince 
you of its accuracy by referring 
you to any number of my gradu- 
ates in any part of the world. 
There a State 


isn’t in the Union that 


doesn’t contain many skilled players of the 
piano or organ who obtained their training 
from me by mail. 


I have far more students 
than were ever before 
taught by one man. 
Investigate by writing for 
my 64-page free booklet, 
“How to Learn Piano or 
Organ.” 


My way of _ teaching 
piano or organ is entirely 
different from all others. 
Out of every four hours of 
study, one hour is spent 
entirely away from the key- 
board—\earning something 
about Harmony and The 
Laws of Music. This is an 
awful shock to most teach- 
ers of the ‘old school,’’ who 
still think that learning 
piano is solely a problem 

‘finger gymnastics.” 
When you do go to the key- 
board, you accomplish 
twice as much, because you 
understand what you are do- 
ing. Within four lessons I 
enable you to play an inter- 
i esting piece not only in the 
original key, but in all 
other keys as well. 


I make use of every pos- 
sible scientific help—many 
of which are entirely un- 
known to the average 
teacher. My patented 
invention, the COLORO- 
TONE, sweeps away play- 
ing difficulties that have 
troubled students for gen- 
erations. By its use, Trans- 
position—usually a “night- 
mare” to students— 
becomes easy and fascinat- 
| ing. With my fifth lessonI 
introduce another impor- 
tant and exclusive inven- 
tion, QUINN-DEX. Quinn- 
Dex is a simple, hand- 
operated moving picture 
device which enables you 
i to see, right before your 
i eyes, every movement of 
my hands at the keyboard. 
You actually see the fingers 
move. Instead of having 
to reproduce your teacher’s 
finger movements from 
MEMORY~—which cannot 
be always accurate — you 
have the correct models 
before you during every 
i minute of practice. The 
COLOROTONE and 


Marcus Lucius Quinn 
Conservatory of Music 
Studio PH25, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


MAKE MONEY AT HOME 


You can make from $1to$2 an hour writing show 
cards in your spare time, quickly and easily 
learned by our new, simple method. No can- 
vassing or soliciting. We sell your work and 
pay you cash each week. 

Full particulars and booklet free. Write today. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
210 Ryrie Building, Yonge and Shuter Streets, TORONTO, CANADA 























Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY 

















DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 


From the Famous Sketch by Schneider, 
Exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition 


QUINN-DEX save you months and years of wasted 
effort. They can be obtained only from me, and there 
s nothing else, anywhere, even remotely like them. 


Men and women who have failed by other 
methods have quickly and easily attained success 
when studying with me. In all essential ways you 
are in closer touch with me than if you were study- 
ing by the oral method—yet my lessons cost you 
only 43 cents each—and they include all the many 
recent developments in scientific teaching. For the 
student of moderate means, this method of study- 
ing is far superior to all others; and even for the 
wealthiest student, there is nothing better at any | 
price. You may be certain that your progress is at | 
all times in accord with the best musical thought of 
the present day, and this makes all the difference in 
the world. 


_My Course is endorsed by distinguished musi- 
cians, who would not recommend any course but 


WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hvdraulic 
Expansion Processthat elimi- 
nates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise— 
Rim Cut and enables us to sell 
our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWN CAR 


to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


DEPT. 221 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















the best. It is for beginners, or experienced play- | 
ers, old or young. You advance as rapidly or as 
slowly as you wish. All necessary music is sup- 
plied without extra charge. A diploma is granted. 
Write today, without cost or obligation, for 64-page 
free booklet, ““‘How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 


How To 
Learn 


Piano 





— — FREE BOOK COUPON=— — — 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio PH25 
598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 

| your free booklet, “How to Learn Piano or 
Organ,”’ and full particulars of your Course and 

| special reduced Tuition offer. 
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Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can 
do with it. Many ry peed 
artists earning $30 to 
$125.00 or more per ane were 
trained by my course of per- 
eonal individual lessons by 
mail. PICTURE C HARTS 
make original drawing easy to 
learn. send sketch of Uncle 
Sam with 6c in stamps for 
sample Picture Chart, list of 
successful students, examples 
of their work and evidence of 
what YOU can accomplish. 
Please state your age. 


Illustrating & Cartooning 
The Landon School 36 507 National Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

















$500.00 
“EMPTY ARMS” 


Prize Contest 


UR famous Lester Park-Edward 

Whiteside photoplay, “‘ Empty 
Arms,” is creating a sensation. It 
has inspired the song ‘‘Empty Arms,” 
which contains only one verse and 
a chorus. A good second verse is 
wanted, and to the writer of the 
best one submitted a prize of $500 

cash will be paid. 

| This contest is open to everybody. 
You simply write the words for a 
second verse—it is not necessary that 
you see the photoplay before doing 
so. Send your name and address 
on a postal card or sheet of paper 
and we shall send you a copy of the 
words of the first verse and chorus, 
the rules of the contest and a short 
synopsis of this wonderful photo- 
play. It will cost you nothing to 
enter the contest, 

Write postal or letter today to 


“EMPTY ARMS” CONTEST EDITOR 
Lester Park-Edward Whiteside 
Photoplay Productions 
214 W. 34th St., Suite 12, New York, N.Y. 

















| There’s a large variety of models to choose from. 




















MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 








Easiest riding, most eomfort- 


able wheel built. We’ llship to 


you on approval. You'll surely want it when 
you see the 18 exclusive features 
of the wonderful 1921 model electrically 
equipped 


BIACK BEAUTY 


Pick the one you like best. We'll ship it to you 
express prepaid on approval. A small deposit and a 
DOLLAR A WEEK 

makes you the owner. Our direct facto 

price saves you money. You get a libera 

5-year guaranteeand 6 months’ 

accident policy with every wheel. 
HAVERFORD CYCLE COMPANY 

Established 23 years 

Dept. 355 Fhiladelphia, Pa. 

‘Be a Black Beauty Owner Agent 


Big new catalog 
in colors—FREE 


Something every 
boy needs. It shows 
everything a bicy- 
cle rider wants at 
remarkably low 
prices. Send for it 
-NOoWw! 
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Make Deow Wife Saal of You! 


Does ske look upon you in admiration as her ideal 
physically and mentally? Does she compare you with 
other men and see you as the noblest of them all? Or 
does she see in you a frail, hesitating, discouraged in- 
dividual for whom she is sorry—a weakling she has 
to jolly and coax and prod to go to work and make ua 
man of himself? Are you languid, tired out, disin- 
clined to go out into social circles where both sexes 
mingle and enjoy them- 
selves? Or are you acroaker 
and a grouchy, grumpy clod 
whom noboby wantsaround”? 


You Are 
To Blame 


You may not be wholly to 
blame for being grouchy, 
disheartened if you feel all 
“offt’’ when you rise in the 
morning and feel languid 
and sluggish all day: but 
any one should be blamed 
who permits such a condi- 
tion of the body and mind 
to ruin his whole life and the 
lives of those about him 
without making an effort to 
throw off the monsters- 
disease and __ ill-health 
when I stand ready to help 
him in a way that no other 
man in the world can help 
him—when I offer to place 
within his grasp a system of 
rehabilitation, upbuilding 
and strengthening, that is 





better men, happier men 
and restoring the flagging 
powers and Manhood of 
thousands who had counted 
themselves hopeless failures 


if you refuse to listen to the 
advice of the man who first 


perfect 
hood in the world and who 
now extends his hand to you 
and offers to point the way 
to health, strength, happi- 
ness and hopefulness. 














STRONGFORT—The Perfect Man 


STRONGFORTISM 


Will Make a Real Man of You 


It is years ahead of any other health-building course. | 


It makes men new It awakens slumbering ambition 


It puts pep into the languid fellow. It sends a new | 


thrill of energy thru the body—fills it with desire to 
do, to achieve. It rids the system of disease without 
the use of drugs or dope, clears the mind of despond- 
ency—makes the world look brighter and life more 
worth living for 

I guarantee to improve you physically and mentally, if 
you follow my directions. It makes no difference where 
you live, what your present condition is or what has 
brought you to it You can follow out my course with- 
out interfering in any way with your present occupation 
in the privacy of your own bedchamber if you like. 


SEND FOR MY FREE BOOK 


My free book, *“‘Promotion and Conservation of 
Health, Strength and Mental Energy,”’ 
revelation to you. Asking for it does not obligate you in 
any way. Just mark the items on the free consultation 
coupon on which you want special information and send 
it to me with a ten cent piece (one dime) to help pay post- 
age, ete. I will send your book at once and with it infor- 
mation that will lead you to Health, Happiness and 
Success. Send for my book Right Now. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
Dept. 316 NEWARK, N. J. 
saeseuseeseeseeeses 


FREE CONSULTATION COUPON 


Mr. Lionel Strongfort, Dept. 316, Newark, N. J.—Please 
send me your book, ** PROMOTION AND CONSERVA- 
TION OF HEALTH, STRENGTH AND MENTAL 
ENERGY,” for postage of which I enclose a 10c piece 
(one dime). I have marked (X) before the subject in 
which I am interested. 








..-Colds . Increased .. Vital Depletion 
..Catarrh Height . Impotency 
.. Asthma .. Pimples .. Falling Hair 
.. Hay Fever . Blackheads . Weak Eyes 
.. Obesity .. Insomnia . Gastritis 
... Headache . Short Wind .Heart Weakness | 
.. Thinness . Flat Feet ..PoorCirculation 
Rupture . Stomach . Skin Disorders 
.. Lumbago Disorders Despondency 
. Neuritis ..Constipation... Round Shoul- 
. Neuralgia .. Biliousness ders 
Flat Chest .. Torpid Liver ...Lung Troubles 
. Deformity . Indigestion . Stoop Shoulders 
(Describe) . Nervousness ...Muscular 
. Successful .. PoorMemory Development 
Marriage . Rheumatism. ..Great Strength 
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leading the way in making | 


You are doubly to biame | 


made of himself the most | 
specimen of man- | 


will prove a | 
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Ask Your Sweetheart 


to take you round the corner tonight to 
your favorite picture house where the 
seats are comfy, the lights softly shaded, 
and you can sit together and enjoy 


A FIRST NATIONAL ATTRACTION 


First National pictures are made by 
independent stars and producers 
who are striving only to please you 


Ask Your Theatre Owner If He 
Has a First National Franchise 


' NATIONAL 
PICTURES 








Weft made and ef- 
lective; modelled on 
type of Revolver; 
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| Without the danter attached to byt 
PRICE 60c 3 ind superior qua uality for 
$1.00. Blank Cartridges .22 cal., aed express 60c per 100. 


Illinois Sporting Goods Co.Dpt 203 Box 782 Chicago 
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For Spot Cash mail false teeth, old and 


broken jewelry, diamonds, 
watches, old gold, silver, platinum, War Bonds or 
nee anything valuable. Cash by return mail. 
Goods returned in 10 days if you are not satisfied. 
Ohio Smelting & Refining Co. 204 Lennox Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


When you write to advertisers please mention PUOTOPLAY mAGAZINE, 








Mandolin, Mandola, Mando - Cello, 
Guitar, Tenor-Banjo, Mandolin - Banjo, 
Cello-Banjo, Guitar-Banjo, Harp- 
Guitar, Mand 


B} Select your Gibson now. 
Ycu can soon be playing the 
music of the day. Your friends 
y will be surprised and delight- 
fully entertained. Let.us help you 
organize a Gibson Orchestra 
in your community. You can in- 
crease your popularity, income and 
pleasure by playing for Concerts, Enter- 
tainments, Church Affairs, etc. A small down payment and 
then $5 a month will soon pay for a Gibson and will fur- 
nish you with wholesome, year-round entertainment. If 
you have an old instrument, we will make liberal allow- 
ance on a Gibson. Write Today for Free Book, Catalog, 
Free Trial Offer, information about Wm, Place, Jr. Book 
and the instrument you prefer. 


GIBSON MANDOLINeGUITAR OO. 
165-6 Parsons St., Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S. As 
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 A-SKIN-YOU 
| (Ove-TO-TOUCH 


“*Your treatment for one week” 


A miniature set of the Woodbury skin preparations 
will be sent you for 25 cents. This set contains 
your complete Woodbury treatment for one week. 
In it you will find the treatment booklet, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch,” telling you the special treat- 
ment vour skin needs; a trial cake of Woodburvy’s 
Facial Soap—enough for seven nights of any 
treatment; a sample tube of the new Woodbury 
Facial Cream; and samples of Woodburv’s Cold 
Cream and Facial Powder. Write today for this 
special outfit Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
505 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. If you 
live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited 505 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 


onspicuous 
Nose pores— 
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How to reduce them 


OMPLEXIONS other- 

wise. flawless are often 

ruined by conspicuous 
nose pores. 

The pores of the face are 
not as fine as on other parts 
of the bedy. 
especially, there are more fat 


On the nose 


glands than elsewhere and 
there is more activity of the 
pores. 

These pores, if not properly 
stimulated and kept free from 
dirt, have a tendency 
to clog up and become 


enlarged. 






To reduce enlarged nose pores 
use this special treatment: 


Wring a soft cloth from very 
hot water, lather it with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, then 
hold it to your face. When 
the heat has expanded the 
pores, rub in very gently a 
fresh lather of Woodbury’s. 
Repeat this hot water and 
lather application several times, 
stopping at once if your nose 
eels sensitive. Then finish by 
rubbing the nose for thirty 
seconds with a piece of ice. 


Supplement this treatment with 
the steady general use of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. Before long you will 


A book of the most famous 




















notice a marked improvement in 
your skin. But do not expect to 
change completely in a week a 
condition resulting from long con- 
tinued exposure and neglect. Make 
this treatment a daily habit and be- 
fore long you will see how it grad- 
ually reduces the enlarged pores 
until they are inconspicuous. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap today and begin tonight the 
treatment your skin needs. You wiil 
find Woodbury’s on sale at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter in 
the United States or Canada. A 
z5-cent cake will last you for a 
month or six weeks ofany Woodbury 
treatment and for general cleansing 
use for that time. 


skin treatments ever formulated 
Around each cake of Woodbury’'s Facial Soap is wrapped 
the famous booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch, giving 
scientific advice on the care of the skin and scalp, as well 
as complete treatments for the commoner skin troubles. 


Table of Contents 


Conspicuous Noss Pores 
BLACKHEADS 

Sk1n BLEMISHES 
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TENDER SKIN 
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Donald Biddle Keyes 


a 


ANEW portrait of Agnes Ayres, who, in the last few months, has become one of 
our premier leading women. That is not so surprising when you consider 
Agnes’ dramatic adaptability. She is now principal femme in the deMille dramas. 








E CAN’T call her Mrs. James Rennie. We’ve tried and tried, but somehow 
we always write Dorothy Gish. She will continue to make pictures and in 
her new comedies she will once again be assisted by her real-life leading man. 








C. Heighton Monroe 


A RATHER formal portrait of a certain Lady of History. We beg your pardon, 
Miss Betty Blythe—but no matter how many fine rdles you may play in 
the future, most of us can’t. help remembering you as ‘The Queen of Sheba.” 











“Q@\CRAMBLED WIVES” marks Marguerite Clark’s return to the silver-sheet 
after a year in private life as Mrs. H. Palmerson Williams. The new vehicle 
gives her an opportunity to prove herself all over again our subtlest comedienne. 





Apeda Witzel 


pe BaetALD DENNY has become a young man of ALLACE MacDONALD was well-known as a film 
much importance in the film world. His work op- hero before he married Doris May so that he will 
posite Constance Binney provides a good reason. never be referred to merely as Miss May’s husband. 


Hartsook C. Heighton Monroe 


AT O’MALLEY, because of his ingratiating Irish jAMa MORRISON is better known as Jimmy. He 


smile and all-round ability as a leading man, takes his began in the good old days and is today a greater fav- 
place in the first rank as Marshall Neilan’s chief player. orite than ever Lion. ag A “Black Seon." 





ORINNE GRIFFITH is one of the deservedly popular personages in pictures.. 
If you saw her in the studio you’d never guess she was the star; but when you 
see her on the screen in your favorite theater, you have no doubts about it. 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


HERE is nothing extraordinary in the desertion of Broadway by a Follies. 
beauty, for the fair film fields of California—unless the girl is Jacqueline Logan 
and she performs brilliantly as leading woman in photoplays for Allan Dwan. : 































The white silk blouse from which this photo- 
graph was made, and statement of original 
owner are on file in the offices of The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Why not try Ivory Flakes 
at our expense? 


Send for free sample package and booklet of 
simple instructions for the care of delicate 
garments. Address Section 45-DF, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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This silk blouse was photographed 


after 100 washings 


—ynot even a break 


in the cuff 


This white silk crepe de chine blouse has 
been worn continually and washed whenever 
necessary. No special care has been taken 
of it. After 100 washings with Ivory Soap 
Flakes it is as good as new—has not evena 
break in the cuff. 


This and many other similar examples of 
continual washing show that Ivory Flakes 
would enable you not only to wash your 
delicate clothes without rubbing, but, — most 
important—that it would not harm them 
even gradually. When you use Ivory Flakes, 
you snow that the garment will be as pretty 
after repeated washings as after the first. 


Ivory Flakes is absolutely safe because it is 
genuine Ivory Soap. It differs only in form, 
the snow-like flakes enabling you to make 
such thick suds instantly that no rubbing is 
needed. 


[VORY soar FLAKES 


Cannot harm the finest fabrics even gradually. 
Mates pretty clothes last longer. 
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©COhe Glory of Silence 


E talk of the worth, the service, the entertaining power, the community value, 

the recreative force, the educational influence, the civilizing and commercial possi- 
bilities of the motion picture. And everyone has, singularly enough, neglected to 
mention its rarest and subtlest beauty: 


Silence. 


In its silence it more nearly approximates nature than any arts save painting 
and sculpture. The greatest processes of the universe are those of silence. Out of the 
silence one is born, and into the silence one goes at the end. All growth is silent. The 
majestic caravan of the stars is forever silent. The flaming passion of sunset whispers 
nothing to the ear. Half the beauty of a summer afternoon lies in its languor, and all 
the beauty of dawn is treasured in the chalice of that breathless quiet before the common 
clangor of fullday. The deepest love 1s most eloquent in that transcendent silence of the 
communion of souls. The most heartfelt prayers are never uttered. 


The old proverb of the wood which could not be seen for the trees, is applicable to 
life, much of the charm of which is lost in the clatter and chatter that men make of it. 
The mental and material machinery which moves the modern world was conceived in the 
silence of reflection. With good hearing, Edison might never have been an inventor. 
No great thought ever came out of a cabaret. No one expects wisdom from a parrot. 
Man has learned to go to the quiet earth to renew his strength for further encounters with 
a noisy world. 


The value of silence in art is tts stimutation to the imagination, ana the imaginative 
quality is art’s highest appeal. The really excellent motion picture, the really great 
photoplay, are never mere photography. Continually they cause the beholder to hear 
things which they suggest—the murmurs of the summer night, the pounding of the surf, the 
sigh of the wind in the trees, the babel of crowded streets, the whisperings of love. 


The “‘talking picture” will be made practical, but it will never supersede the motion 
picture without sound. It will lack the subtlety and suggestion of vision—that 
vision which, deprived of voice to ears of flesh, intones undisturbed the symphonies of 
the soul. 























Photoplay presents— 


A Christie extra girl in a 
stripped lizzie, the normal 
means of transportation. 
Thereare thousands of these 
on the Hollywood streets. 


A Ramble in Bohemia 


Scenario by.... 


Photography ae oer aatea bs 
Atmosphere Be te wamaae 
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has its Barbary Coast. And Los Angeles has its Hollywood. 
As far as area goes, they’re about as conspicuous as a delegate to the Republican conven- 
tion. But for sheer atmosphere, originality and excitement, they’re nearly as good as 
the Balkans. 

Now, the motion pictures didn’t create Hollywood. 

It was right here, ’tis true, before ever a camera cranked. 

But how different! It was—and probably would still be—a nice little suburb full of palms 
and climate. Now, it’s a city in Bohemia, featuring real movie thrills, morals and manners. 

Hollywood is the Greenwich Village of the west. Not so much exploited nor propaganda-ed 
as yet, but packing the same wallop in each hand. 

You may still harbor the idea that all the movies have done is to build a few studios and use 
the hills of locations. 

Wrong again. If you will think for a moment you will seg that such a thing cannot be so. 
Because people always affect the temperament, architecture and tempo of a place in which they 
live, in some degree. If they are vital, colorful, different, they will change it entirely. That 
is what has happened to Hollywood. Its tempo has certainly been jazzed up considerable. 

Right now you can find more nuts to the square block, and feel farther removed from the 
average American atmosphere in Hollywood, than you can in the South Sea Islands. You will 
find more strange places to eat, strange places to live, strange people to eat and live with, 
strange ways of eating and living, strange traditions and theories, customs, manners and morals 
about everything from lip sticks to artificial sterilization, more 40% kick, than in any place 
except the other three originally mentioned. 


p*: has its Latin Quartier. New York has its Greenwich Village. San Francisco 


ee eeeeeeeess+Mary Winship 
From an Original Idea by ......**Hezi™* Tate 
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...++.+-The Movies 
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It is almost impossible to get a table at Betty's. It's called the “Come-On Inn,” and it is prob- 
ably the most popular of the Hollywood tearooms; the pet gathering-place for nearly everybody 
in the game. Here are four extra girls in the “little room,” with Betty herself in attendance. 
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“Oh, Hollywood!” | 


“Hollywood is different. 


She's as seductive as any 
Parisienne but, as it were, 
she's a country girl gone 
wrong. A sophisticated milk- 
maid. A Follies beauty in a 
gingham gown .. . ‘Nancy 

rown with a hoe in one 
hand and an absinthe frappe 

in the other!” 


Someday somebody is go- 
ing to write ‘‘ Twenty Years 
of an Extra Girl’s Life” or 
“My Experiences at the 
Blatz Studio during the 
reign of John Jones.”” That 
time is not yet. But when it 
comes, the courts of Vienna 
and the ladies-in-waiting to 
the Czar are going to take 
an awful drop in circulation. 

In the meantime, we can 
only say with Avery Hop- 
wood, “‘Oh, Hollywood!” 

It’s a great little place. 

It’s got as much person- 
ality as New Orleans. 


A corner of “The 
Hollow’—the little 
house where Betty 


Blythe lives. 








And while the garrets 
and cellars, the side-walk 
cafes and attic studios of 

the Latin Quartier are producing 
masterpieces on canvas, the glass 
stages, tearooms, canyon shacks and 
bungalow courts of Hollywood are 
sending forth masterpieces on celluloid. 

Only—Hollywood is different; she’s as seductive as any 
Parisienne but, as it were, she’s a country girl gone wrong. 
A sophisticated milkmaid. A Follies beauty in a gingham 
gown. ‘‘Nancy Brown” with a hoe in one hand and an 
absinthe frappe in the other (figuratively speaking, Mr. 
Enforcement Officer, figuratively speaking). 

You see, there’s so darn much outdoors. Consequently 
you find a reckless, buoyant, sun-warmed, “‘joie de vivre” 
that separates it entirely from any real ‘daughter of the pave- 
ments” like Greenwich Village or the Latin Quartier. Its 
amusements are noisy and intense, its habits artistically care- 
less, its philosophy almost tropical—an island of motion 
pictures, that’s all. Its code of living—like that of all islands 
—autocratic and easy unto itself. 

If you just pass through Hollywood, you’ll see the same little 
suburb that was here before D. W. Griffith discovered it. 
The same physical perfection of hills, sunshine, roses and orange 
trees, the palatial homes, the dear old familiar palm trees. 
You will see “The Hollow” with its quaint, vari-colored 
adobe houses tipping down into brooks. You will get some 
impression of it all—the quaint little one-story shops all along 
the Boulevard, the better-known tearooms like the Garden 
Court, where their apricot draperies match the hot orange rolls 
for which they are famous. You will be startled by the 
exterior amount of motion picture atmosphere; recognize it 
as something strange and different. 

But -you will entirely miss the real significance of it all. 
You will no more see Hollywood than you would see Chinatown 
if you just strolled through unannounced. The motion picture 
colony is so clannish as to be cannibalistic. 

And nobody will take you over to Betty’s ‘‘Come-On Inn.” 
Nobody will show you the queer, tumbling, little houses built 
against the side hills of Laurel Canyon where the colony of 
extra girls—as fascinating and unique as the Greenwich 
Village models—have made their homes. Nobody will show 
you the Log Cabin (if it happens to be open), or take you to 
the musty Community Theater, built in a big barn, where the 
great stars of the pictures make their only appearances upon 
the speaking stage. 

Just take the “‘Come-On Inn,” for example. It is probably 
the most popular of the tearooms they frequent—the movies. 
If you go there as a stranger you will be made to feel exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable. Nobody will actually notice you, or 
stare at you. But somehow you will get a vivid impression 
as they say. 


that you are an outsider—‘‘out of focus,” 
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You will feel in the way of the gay, terribly intimate ‘ patois”’ 
of the films that is hurled ceaselessly from one table to another. 
Your ears may burn a little at some of the new and startling 
theories you hear advocated. Because in this little cottage, 
set in a quiet side street where you would be least apt to look 
for it, is the pet gathering place for nearlyeverybody in the game. 

When you first walk in it gives you the impression of the 
honeymoon cottage—it is so tiny, so clean, with its three 
rooms and cosy tables. But it is full of an odd mingling of 
cigarette smoke and marvellous home cooking. It is almost 
impossible to get a table at Betty’s. Usually you have to 
overflow onto the porch and into the yard—gabbing chummily. 
And Betty, who knows every star by his or her first name, 
is quite apt to throw you out entirely if you get in her way or 
displease her during the rush hour. I remember one woman 
had the nerve to ask for poached eggs during the lurich hours. 
Betty stuck a fork in ’em and served ’em cold, murmuring in 
a fierce aside, ‘‘I guess that'll teach her not to come back here 
again.” 

There, as in all the eating joints, you will see a marvellous 
medley of costumes. Girls clad in Salome dancing costumes, 
in kimonos, in sunbonnets, bathing suits, and court robes. 
Men, too, in evening clothes, westerns—uniforms of all kinds. 
The unconcern is what amazes one. 

The stars who frequent Betty’s have their own special tables 
—real institutions in the colony and not to be lightly disturbed. 
There is one tiny room that seats four, and houses a cunning 
pair of love birds in a cage, that is the favorite. It is likewise 
a barometer for the changing ‘‘amours”’ of the game. 

“Oh, Betty, who’s got the little room to-night?” 

Colleen Moore is usually at her pet table in the corner. 
Her Irish wit makes her one of the chief spirits of the place. 
And Viola Dana, pretty as a picture and saucy as an imp, 
sits in front of the fire, gossiping and preaching Bolshevism 
or something like that. There is a piano, too, where somebody 
is always playing the very latest—usually Wally Reid. 

You know nearly everything about the stars. But in 
Hollywood the stars form only a part of the colony—I almost 
said a small part, and it would not be so far wrong. 

For Hollywood has evolved type upon type—types in general 
and any number of types in particular that form the back- 
ground for its Bohemianism. For it is Bohemia—though the 
word has been misused almost into insensibility. Outside of 
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One of the many mountain cabins chosen as dwelling places 
by picture folk; a tumbling little house built against the side 
hills of Laurel Canyon where the colony of extra girls have 
made their homes. Only the top floor is really usable. 
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Their lives are more or less 


of artists. 
lawless, unpremeditated. 

If you look up Hollywood Boulevard any 
afternoon you will see one—or fifty of them 
—sauntering along, exceedingly unconcerned, 


corsetless, sandaled, smoking carelessly. 
At John’s—the famous all night restaurant 
where at any hour of any night you can find 
a gang of movies making night sequences— 
you will see them any time, with the rest of 
the movies. 

Then there is a masculine type, which while 
it in no way corresponds to the extra girl, isa 
bit of local color that would cause a riot on 
Michigan avenue. I have never been able 
to decide just why all the men who work in 
motion pictures wear golf or riding breeches 
and puttees, riding boots or leggings. But 
they do. On the Boulevard it is safe to bet 
that every third man you pass will be thus 
attired and probably bare headed. Inside 
the studios, the percent is about ninety. 
It is, of course, a matter of comfort and 
convenience. But it has set a universal 
style that has revolutionized men’s method 
of dressing in Hollywood. 

The bungalow court is another innovation, 
both picturesque and local, that is directly 








A bit of real interior atmosphere a 
graph, the Chinese house coat, are absolutely typical of the mountain 


colony extra girls. How'd you like to live here? 


the Latin Quartier and Greenwich Village, it is the most 
perfect type of Bohemia I have ever encountered. 

The “extra girl” type is one impossible to ignore. You see 
her everywhere in Hollywood—possibly the most noticeable 
and effective of the new classes. Strange, attractive, bizarre 
creatures, as distinctive as her sister in Greenwich Village. 

Generally they are pretty—in unusual photographic ways. 
They all wear their hair bobbed and curled, and even in the 
rain they are usually bare-headed. They smoke incessantly, 
on the street, in automobiles, in cafes. Half the time they are 
wearing motion picture make-up, and when not ready for the 
camera, they wear ‘‘street makeup.” The only difference is 
the substitution in the latter case of rouge for grease paint. 
They are a bit “fresh” and imbued with the conviction that 
Hollywood Boulevard is the equator and C. B. deMlille 
infinitely greater than the Prime Minister of England or the 
president. 

One of the oddest features is how they all become 
exactly alike. No matter what they are to begin 
with, they gradually are chemicalized into a 
similarity unbelievable but real. 

Mostly they live alone, I think—where their 
families are or where they come from, I don’t 
know. In Laurel Canyon, through the 
heart of which-runs the most beautiful road 
in Hollywood—a long, slender, wooded 
valley that runs into the very heart 
of the hills back of the studios, 
many of them have bought, or 
built or rented little cabins 
or shacks against the hill- 
sides. It has become a reg- 
ular settlement. And these 
houses are fascinating within 
—full of color, expressing a 
raw individuality. The girls 
all have phonographs, most 
of them guitars, an occasional piano. 


They can usually 
cook well, sew a bit, paint some 


and they are excellent 





“home brewers.” Their homes are always “open 
house” to their friends. 
They are odd, frank, sex-ful creatures. Worldly 


wise, cynical, well able to look after themselves, but 
supreme good fellows. They have no particular phi- 
losophy of life except to succeed in the movies at any price 
—and have a good time. They live a sort of hand-to- 
mouth existence—employed by the various studios 


the rough board walls, the phono- 


traceable to the pictures. Picture people do 
not like apartments. This has undoubtedly 
changed the architecture of Hollywood. 
There are surprisingly few apartment houses. 
They have given way to the bungalow 
courts which have sprung up like mush- 
rooms all over the place—consisting of eight or ten houses 
on one lot, facing each other with a sort of court in the center. 
Different courts have different customs and atmosphere and 
you can get almost anything you want. 

So much has been written about picture-taking in the street 
of Hollywood that it is no longer a novelty even to read about 
it. Itisacommonplace. But so, of course, is bomb throwing 
in Russia. Nevertheless it adds a touch of local color, doesn’t 
it? On sunny days the streets of Hollywood—such pretty, 
orderly, well-cared-for streets with their rows of trees along 
each side—are filled with a motley throng, like New Orleans 
during the Mardi Gras. Of course you know that array of knights 
in armour flying past on motorcycles are only working in a 
picture drama—that the gent with a gun (Continued on page 112) 
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“The Hollow... 
with its quaint, vari- 
colored adobe 
housestippingdown 
into brooks. Only 
a part of the Holly- 
wood that is a city 
in Bohemia, featur- 
ing real movie 
thrills, morals and 
manners. 


when there is need, as models are employed by a group & —= 
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on the screen as a director of a picture, we are sure of an hour's clean, 

wholesome and enjoyable entertainment; because he has never per- 

mitted himself to be placarded as the ‘‘Master of the Screen Art” or the 

“Wizard of the Silver Sheet’’; because he knows motion pictures from the 

. original thought to their last scene; because he is one of the most conscien- 

Robert G. Vignola tious craftsmen whom we have ever met; because he will not talk about him- 

self; because he has never resorted to the tricks of chicanery and selfishness 

that have put many a director's name in electric lights on Broadway; because 

he possesses all the finer and better qualities of the Latin Race; because he 

directed ‘‘The Thirteenth Commandment,” ‘““The World and His Wife,’’ and 

“The Woman God Changed,” just completed, starring Seena Owen and 
E. K. Lincoln. 


Ws: think highly of Robert G. Vignola—because when his name appears 
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“If a woman doesn't want to marry, she has always the privilege of remaining 
her eyes open an 
ummings, Gloria Swanson, and Wallace Reid in a scene from 


If she does marry, let her do it with 
Dorothy 


single. 
lives.” 


More 


The 
Second Episode 
of “What 


Does Marriage 
Mean?” 





As told by 
Cecil B. deMille 
to 
Adela Rogers 
St. Johns 


not wreck two 


Cecil deMille’s production, **The Affairs of Anatole.” 


OTHING creates so many rippies upon the waters 
of public opinion as a pebble of truth,” said Cecil 
deMille whimsically. 

We were contemplating a few of the ripples. 
Letters—thousands of them—piled the big, stately desk 
and overflowed onto the floor. In the dim light of the shaded 
lamp that left the far corners of the big, impressive room shad- 
owy and fascinating, they looked like heaps of drifted leaves 
—brown, pink (many pink), yellow, white, blue, gray, with 
here and there an ornate touch of purple or crimson in mono- 
gram or border. 

Cecil deMille sat contemplating them a little ruefully, 
though his eyes crinkled in that magnetic, refreshing humor 
that he never wholly loses. 

“They’re a motley crew,” he said slowly, “but tremendously 
interesting. It’s amazing—astounding that a few words 
about marriage, stripped of ancient traditions and outworn 
creeds, should start so many echoes. Certainly if I had not 
been already convinced of the righteousness of my cause in 
tearing the veils from the spectre of sex, I should be convinced 
now of its necessity.” 

They had come, these strange messages and still stranger 
questions, these violent denunciations and loud anthems of 
praise, in response to an interview with Mr. deMille published 


in the December PHotopLay under the title “What Does 
Marriage Mean?” The interview, a brutally frank, white-hot 
expose of Ceci! deMille’s own theories of marriage, women, sex, 
and divorce, declared also his purpose of lessening the divorce 
evil by producing such dramas as ‘“‘Why Change Your Wife?” 
“Don’t Change Your Husband” and the forthcoming ‘Affairs 
of Anatole.” 

It was to this interview that Mr. deMille referred when he 
spoke of the “pebble of truth.” For oddly enough, he told 
me that he had received more letters concerning its publication 
than from any picture he had made. 

I have never seen Cecil deMille so human as when we sat 
there in his magnificent offices, discussing these letters as we 
read them. Many were bitter in their objection to his views, 
but in spite of these I think he was touched by those which 
expressed gratitude and by the appeal of woman after woman 
for his advice in her own tragic matrimonial problem. 

And he read, too, the one in which a man hoped Mrs. 
deMille had a big, strong brother who would beat Mr. deMille 
up with an axe handle—and the one which said the writer 
had tried the ‘every Saturday night out” proposition and when 
she got out of the hospital she was going to get a divorce— 
and the one that contended Mr. deMille’s sex views would 
land him in Matteawan some fine day. 











“TOR centuries sex has brought disaster to the world because it 
has been shut behind a stone wall, the object only of hushed 
voices. You can't fight an unacknowledged thing.” 


“| HAVE been married eighteen years. In eighteen years I have 

never passed a Saturday night at home. In eighteen years I 
have never said where I was on a Saturday night, nor what I was 
doing, nor with whom I was. And in eighteen years, I have never 


been asked.” 


“TF a woman has the mental strength to stand the gaff, her 
husband will always come back to her.” 


- 


HY, oh why, will reformers try to reform the world from 
the standpoint of what ought to be instead of what is?” 





High Lights From “What Does Marriage Mean?” 





“GEX is the one thing that everybody has. Its effect is a universal 
problem.” 


“YJ OMEN get into strange habits of picking. It's habit, purely 
and simply habit. They start by saying “Please don't 
do that, dear, and end by saying, ‘Go see what George is doing 
and tell him to stop it. ~ 


“THE breaking of the law comes from adultery, not sex.” 


“At the present stage of the game, fidelity to the marriage 
covenant isto be gained only by showing wives how men 
may be taught to hold sex within the bounds of moral law and 
decency.” 
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DITOR'S NOTE :—In the December issue of PHOoTo- 
PLAY MAGAZINE, there appeared an interview with 
Cecil B. deMille under the title of “What Does Marriage 
Mean?” (Extracts from this first article appear else- 
where.) Since its publication, Mr. deMille has received 
thousands of letters, some condemnatory, some soothing, 
some harsh in their denunciation of deMille’s theories; 
others in accord with his opinions. But all of them want- 


About Marriage 








ed more! Wanted advice: wanted to know just what 
course to pursue in ‘“‘my case’ —which, of course, is always 
different from all the rest. In this interview, Mr. deMille 
goes a step farther. He does an even more daring thing: 
he discusses the woman's side of the problem! And his ex- 
pressions on this question are, it anything, a shade more 
startling and searching than on any other. Out of 
these beliefs grew his matrimonial dramas. 








It is characteristic of the man’s mental fibre that he read 
those first. 

It seemed quite natural to him that my article expounding 
his theory of the principle of personal liberty in marriage 
should have caused more commotion than any other motion 
picture article of the year. 

“It hits em,” he said, decisively. ‘It’s applicable to every- 
one—and they’re squirming to see if they have the courage to 
try it—or the courage to refuse to try it.” And he chuckled. 

“However, it is the first time,’’ he said, lighting his pipe 
and settling back in his big chair so that I settled back in mine, 
‘that I have ever mentioned my family or my personal life, 
in a good many years before the public. It seemed to me only 
fair that people should know what ‘manner of man I am’ in 
my own relation to the thing I talk so much about in my 
pictures—marriage. I wanted them to know I was neither a 
vaporizing old bachelor nor a much- 
divorced cynic, speaking from the shallows 
of inexperience, but a man with eighteen 
years of happy married life behind him— 
and, God willing, eighteen more ahead. 

“T should like to answer most of those 
thousands of letters personally. Since I can- 
not, | can at least answer many of their re- 
quests by giving you the answers to the 
queries that come oftenest and the thoughts 
most worth while and most universally 
expressed. 

“Mrs. deMille herself made one point 
which answers at once the most general 
question. She said, ‘It seems to me you 
should let everyone know that of course 
you accord me the same privileges of per- 
sonal liberty that you ask for yourself.’ 

“Over and over again people have 
written, ‘How would you like it if your 
wife turned the tables, and went out with- 
out telling you where she was going?’ or 
‘Would you be fair enough to give your 
wife the rights you take yourself?’ 

“Of course, of course! It never occurred 
to me that such a question could arise. 
I never ask my wife where she has been. I 
know she has been only where she should 
be, and I consider it none of my business. 
If I come home in the evening late from 
work and she is out, I often smoke a pipe, 
wait a bit in the hope of seeing her before 
I retire, then go to bed. If she cares to 
talk to me about it the next day, or thinks 
it might interest me—well and good. If 
not—also well and good. 

‘Naturally a man trustshis wife. If he 
doesn’t he’d better get another wife. He 
can insure that by choosing the right sort 
of wife in the beginning. After that he 
need give the matter no more thought.” 

As he paused to re-light his pipe, I 
thought of Mrs. Cecil deMille, whom I do 
not know personally, and of the impres- 
sions I had received in moments of casual 
study about the studio, at important club 
meetings, and the things I had heard of her 
from people I believed in. A small, grace- 





is interesting, but it doesn't really matter. ... 


are only children, to be guided, taught, diverted, cajoled... Wallace Reid 


ful, erect woman, with a broad, brave brow, interested eyes, 
and a sweet, happy mouth softening a rather austere, aristo- 
cratic face. A woman giving forth a deep serenity, very sure 
of herself, yet gracious and pleasant and keenly humorous. 
A woman of reserves, of depths, of accomplishments. 

Mrs. deMille’s husband went on earnestly, ‘‘My contention 
is that marriage must eventually be founded upon personal 
liberty. By personal liberty I do not mean the abuse of it. 
The present great fault with marriage—and divorce statistics 
prove there 7s a great fault—is the sense of personal possession 
in which it results. Husbands and wives gain a sense that they 
own each other. That is fatal—fatal. 

“Tt is not proper here to discuss the dual or single standard 
of sex morality. After all, it is more or less a matter of 
geography. But the fact remains that no matter how willing 
a man may be to accord his wife complete freedom, men and 





“After all, only good women matter. The degree of badness in a bad woman 


women know that men 


and Wanda Hawley. 
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women are not ‘exactly alike,’ as one of my correspondents 
says. If they were, the Creator would have devised some 
other scheme for propagation. No amount of theorizing 
about the justice and injustice of things can make a male 
dog have puppies. 

“Tn the first interview, which has caused so much discussion, 
I simply tried to show women some of the mistakes they make 
and some of the things they might do to insure happy marriages. 
I spoke only as a man, attempting to reveal some of a man’s 
nature and thoughts to women that they might use this knowl- 
edge to their own advantage. If a woman does not wish to 
marry, she has always the privilege of remaining single. If, 
like Bernard Shaw’s famous spinster, she cannot abide tobacco 
smoke and dirty boots (or 
their mental and moral 
equivalents) let her adopt 
children from an orphan- 
age. If she marries, let 
her do her best with what 
she gets to make it a suc- 
cess. Only do not let her 
marry with her eyes shut 
and wreck two lives. 

“And of course, nothing 
can make one glove a pair, 
can it? 

“It is not the noble 
woman who protests 
against the nature of man 
and his desire to have his 
freedom. It is not the 
big woman who because 
of what I have called ‘the 
beast within’ casts him 
into outer darkness or 
draws his chains so tightly 
he bursts them with vio- 
lence and tragedy. It is 
the woman of narrow, 
vain outlook, who judges 
a man’s acts according to 
their effect upon her life 
and standing, not accord- 
ing to their effect upon his 
own soul and character. 

‘‘A woman oftenest 
keeps sweet during adver- 
sity through her own secret 
sentiment for the man. 

‘‘Women always forgive 
the men they love. And 
it isn’t always great men 
women love—not even 
successful men. The men 
who receive the most beau- 
tiful and complete love 
from fine women are the 
men who need them most. 
Think of the men you 
know who have the finest 
wives, whose wives give 
them the greatest de- 
votion. 

‘*A man cannot look at a really good woman without shading 
his eyes. And it is of these women that I am speaking now— 
the women who are going to wisely, quietly, by their con- 
summate example, save marriage from disaster. After all, 
only good women matter. The degree of badness in a bad 
woman is interesting, but it doesn’t really matter. 

“To my sense the really good woman, the woman I should 
hold up for everywife to emulate, to pattern after,—is the broad, 
wise, pure, understanding woman, who with every right weapon 
she can grasp tries to kill the beast in man—who through her 
own love and purity, expressed in the wisdom of the serpent and 
the harmlessness of the dove, is helping him to overcome the 
Adam inheritance of lust and dust that eventually lead to ruin. 

“These women—and I know several—know that men are 
only children, to be guided, taught, diverted, cajoled. They 
are not to be driven or punished. Her highest nature 
expresses itself in giving, selflessly, in taking her man as he is 
and doing her utmost to save him from himself. Love for 
such a woman must hold an infinite amount of the maternal. 
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Mrs. Cecil B. deMille —‘'a small, graceful woman, giving 

forth a deep serenity, very sure of herself, yet gracious, 

pleasant, keenly humorous. A woman of reserves, of depths, 
of accomplishments.” 


In fact, woman’s love that has not much of the maternal is 
only passion. And I know of no human emotion so entirely 
untrust-worthy, so disappointing, so certain to demonstrate 
its own mortality as passion. 

‘A man expects generosity, kindness, gentleness, help from 
a woman because she loves him. But he must keep her love. 
If he so respects and loves her in their relations toward each 
other, she will continue to love him. Every page of history 
proves that external things do not kill love. 

‘‘A good woman should be spiritually wise in knowing that 
sins of the flesh are always less culpable than sins of the soul. 
Why should a woman forgive a man for lying, for small cruelties, 
bad temper, selfishness, harshness, hypocrisy,and then condemn 
him for a physical act that 
is actually like a tune a 
man whistles and cannot 
remember the next day? 

“I wish I could say to 
every woman in the world, 
‘Do not be afraid to be 
gentle, sweet, loving. 
Self-respect is an essential, 
but pride is a_ useless 
thing.” In many years of 
close observation, I have 
never known a man to be 
helped or a marriage saved 
by coercion, punishment 
or harshness on either 
side. 

‘“‘T would rather be mar- 
ried toan Oriental dancing 
girl than a woman with a 
bad temper. 

‘“*Men are not so stupid 
that they mistake firm- 
ness, honest advice or con- 
structive criticism for the 
petty vice of nagging. It 
is constant picking without 
an objective, repetition of 
fault- finding and petty 
criticism that merely vents 
its own ill-temper, that I 
deplore. 

‘‘Forgiveness that 
makes of itself avirtue and 
of its object a martyr is 
worse than no forgiveness. 
And suspicion, -assump- 
tion that any act of per- 
sonal liberty or freedom 
must necessarily be evil, 
seems to me a sin in 
itself. 

“Frankly, is there any 
other relationship in the 
world between grown-ups 
where constant associa- 
tion is deemed wise or 
necessary ? 

‘*A wife sees more of the 
best of a man than anyone 
else in the world if she calls for it. The others get—the dregs. 

‘‘T have never known a real man who would not defend and 
protect his wife, even in the midst of infidelity. 

“Let me say this to justify my saying that if a wife stands 
pat her husband will always come back toher. You are not 
losing much! Youth knows nothing'of love. I might almost say 
youth is incapable of the strong, splendid, spiritual emotion 
which I call love and which has so very little to do with things 
of the flesh. Do not measure love—success in marriage— 
by the few brief years of the flood tides of emotion. They pass 
swiftly. When the fever that is youth is gone, real love comes. 

‘“‘T am trying to show you how you may weather the storms 
of intemperate youth, because from this seething tempest can 
arise the soul of a great devotion. With Browning, I could say— 


‘Youth ended, I shall try 
My gain and loss thereby; 
Leave the fire ashes, what survives is gold.’ 


“The comradeship, the close (Continued on page 105) 
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It’s Ancient History! 


—the fact that Victor Hugo was Alice Calhoun’s 


great-grand-uncle. 


But, concerning Alice herself— 


By ARABELLA BOONE 


F course she was to be a lady lawyer. Or a writer. 

There could be no two ways about it, according 

to her mother. Any baby with such deep, big, brown 

eyes, a great-grand-niece of a great statesman on 

her father’s side, and a 
great-grand-niece of a 
great writer on her 
mother’s—any baby with 
these qualifications must 
grow to be tofty-browed 
and ambitious. And 
ambitious, of course, to 
follow either in her great 
grand-uncle’s legal foot- 
steps, eventually to be- 
come a lady senator or 
something equally exact- 
ing; or to emulate her 
other worthy ancestor 
and write books—very f 
thick books that it 
takes a long time to 
read, and that everybody 
says will not be buried i 
with their author. 

You must admit that fe 
a girl-baby with John C. 
Calhoun’s image on one 
side, and Victor Hugo’s 
on the other, hadn’t f 
much of a chance to 
consult herself about a 
career. It was manu- 
factured for her before 
she was old enough to 
protest. She grew up 
with it, as you might 
say—grew up that is, to 
the somewhat more reas- 3 
oning age of fifteen. 

She lived in Cleveland, 
Ohio, did Alice Calhoun. 
And she went to school 
there. And went to 
parties, and dancing- 
school. And took music 
lessons. And knew nice 
boys and girls and read 
good books—many books by her distinguished great-grand- 
uncle, Victor Hugo. But somehow, none of these things 
mattered—so very much. Because— 

Alice was a movie fan. A fan! Nowadays when we recline 
at ease on near-roman divans and indolently watch the super- 
feature and the butterfly ballets and listen to the million 
dollar pipe organ and the expensive soprano—nowadays 
we say we are cinema devotees. But then—oh, not more 
than five years ago, but an eternity as time is counted in the 
films—then if you attended the uncertain performances at 
the neighborhood nickleodeon more than once a week, you 
were a fan. 

Alice was that. Every day after school she’d sneak away, 
deposit a five-cent piece with the person in the ticket-window, 
and slip into the creaky seat in the stuffy gloom of the tiny 
theater. And then she would weep with Maurice Costello 
and the then well-known Mary Pickford; laugh with Florence 
Lawrence and John Bunny—and thought that of all existences, 








Her first starring vehicle was “Princess Jones’, the story of a flapper. 


there could be none so wonderful as that of a motion picture 
actress! 

This thought Alice managed to keep from her mother for 
some time. 


But Mrs. Calhoun soon discovered in what 
direction her daughter’s 
ambition lie; and Mrs. 
Calhoun, although a sen- 
sible mother in other 
ways, tried to divert 
Alice’s attention to other 
things. For, as everyone 
knows, movies were mov- 
ies and not photoplays, 
then. 

But it so happened 
that the family moved to 
New York. And Alice’s 
chance came in_ the 
kindly guise of a good 
friend of Mr. and Mrs. 
Calhoun who also came 
to dinner. He looked 
at Alice. 

“By jove,” he said, 
“you know, she would 
screen very well!’ 

“Screen?” echoed Mrs. 
Calhoun with _ figura- 
tively raised eyebrows. 

“Screen?”’ questioned 
Mr. Calhoun, puzzled. 

“Screen?”’ cried Alice. 
“You mean—movies?” 

The friend had a friend 
who was a director. And 
the director gave Alice 
a test. And it was so 
successful that she was 
given a part in a Pathe 
picture; and after that, 
just one bit of atmos- 
phere after another. 

Finally Alice’s name 
was added to the payroll 
of the Vitagraph Com- 
pany, in Brooklyn. Alice 
played bits with Corinne 
Griffith, doubled for her, 
and had a striking part in a Harry Morey picture which, 
with the exigencies of footage, was ordered completely cut 
from the finished film. 

But Albert Smith, Vitagraph’s president, always sits in 
his projection-room and watches all kinds of film run off. 
One day he saw some of the “killed’’ scenes of Miss Calhoun. 
Result: Alice was given the lead in an O. Henry picture, 
“The Dream.” In it she showed herself; the little girl— 
hardly out of her teens—who had watched movies for so long 
in her old hometown; who had always longed for this chance 
to come to her—astonished her directors, and so justified Mr. 
Smith’s confidence that she was made a star. 

Her first vehicle is ‘Princess Jones,” the story of a flapper; 
and it must be said that Alice, being at the flapper age herself, 
gave a very good performance, which, however, was not 
nearly so ingenue as to be distressing. She’s just that way: 
wholesome, healthy, with a vivid beauty, a perfectly matchless 
smile, a quiet sense of humor, and a most becoming dignity. 
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Another of 
Photoplay’s Fiction 
Contest Stories — 


OSCHA EMANUEL 

strode through the theater- 

bound crowds of Broad- 

way with a gait of gran- 
deur and majesty becoming his 
stature and magnificence. He 
hummed and whistled a dash of a 
lightsome ditty as he hurried 
along. There was sparkle in the 
air with a glittering fall of a tiny 
thin snow that picked up the flash- 
ings of the billion and one lights of 
the alluring, dazzling, command- 
ing signs of the street that is the 
midway of a nation. 

Toscha was in a hurry, for in fif- 
teen minutes he was to go on for 
his number at the Capalto where 
his rich, sonorous barytone added 
distinction to an ornate program 
of motion picture presentation. 
The theater was three minutes 
away and there were yet twelve 
minutes, he calculated by his wrist 
watch, in which to array himself 
in the formal dress of the soloist 
and stand ready for the rising cur- 
tain. That would be a pleasant 
moment. There would be a lively 
hand of greeting, then an adoring 
silence as they waited for the open- 
ing notes of his song. 

The singer had lingered long at 
Weisberger’s cafe over the kalbs- 
nierenbraten with compote, and 
the glorious pfannkuchen with ap- 
ple sauce and the great beaker of 
coffee, lingering and regretting cir- 
cumstance that made him hurry 
away when another whole ten 
minutes of luxurious loaf might as 
well have remained. Luxury in 
little things, things so small as an 
extra dessert and coffee, meant a 
vast deal to Emanuel. This bit- 
ing circumstance of haste he dep- 
recated so thoroughly was a mat- 
ter of trivial precaution tied up 
with other troubles more or less 
minor, but formidable in the mo- 
ments of their arising. 

Those terrible creditors! They 
were the authors of all his woes. 
Toscha could view them only as 
unrelenting persecutors who per- 
sisted in interposing unreasonable 
claims in the way of his comfort- 
able living and comfortable pur- 
suit of the career his god-given 
voice had laid open to him. 

The grasping scoundrels! Now 
there was Sherman, the dealer 
who with no patience at all and 
only three months waiting for the 
second installment, had come and 
stripped Toscha’s apartment -in 
Sixty-fifth street of its magnifi- 
cence of Persian objet d’ art and 
period furnishings of the Grand 
Rapids renaissance. Thus at one 























Toscha burst into song. .... A stillness fell over the courtroom. They 


PISTOLS and 


A tale of an off-stage drama of Broadway. 


tragic blow he had been reduced from studio life down a whole from the old address had brought an entire progressive series of 
ten blocks to a Fifty-fifth street rooming house in a row of letters from Sadoff the tailor threatening to take the very 
sadly weathered brownstone fronts of decayed status. clothes off his back. 

And now this very day Pushkin the bootmaker had sent the Wei! There was no justice in this land. Had he not gone to 
last order C. O. D., and a collection of delayed mail forwarded Nate Rosenblum the lawyer at a cost of ten dollars, only to be 
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heard him through in the silence of spontancous, concentrated attention. 


ORCHIDS |... 


May Wilson Preston 


By TERRY RAMSAYE 





told that writs of attachment and execution could only be 
answered by writs of replevin which must be supported by end- 
less legal nonsense and court mysteries. How did these blood 
suckers expect him to so pay for necessities when his genius was 
recognized only to the pittance of seventy dollars a week! 





his own show. 






UT the heart of Toscha 
Emanuel could not long be sad. 
His worries were gone after a toss 
of his leonine head with its mane 
of abundant curling black hair. 
He had foiled them! As the only 
act of foresight and judgment of 
his entire life he had smuggled out 
his evening clothes, under the al- 
ready suspicious eye of his new 
landlady, and left them safe in the 
theater. There they should al- 
ways await him. Always he 
should be able to go on. Thus he 
had made provision for the future, 
even though it did cost him a full 
ten minutes of dressing time be- 
tween dinner and the performance 
every night. <A glow of self-ap- 
proval and positive virtue warmed 
his pride to elation, hence the 
humming of the merry roundelay. 

The lights! Wonderful! And 
there passed a queen of great 
beauty in her motor chariot of 
great price. Perhaps she would 
hear him sing this night. If not 
tonight then certainly some tre- 
mendous evening ahead in that 
inevitable future when the great 
Metropolitan opera house should 
call the multitudes to acknowledge 
his genius. 

One day these lights of Broad- 
way would blazon out his name, 
too, among the stellar attractions. 
To Toscha the lights were not ad- 
vertising but homage. 

Here was the theater just across 
the street. What! Yes, a thou- 
sand curses. There was that dog 
of a collector from Sadoff the 
tailor, standing in wait at the 
stage door. And with him was a 
hawk-faced devil from the laun- 
dry. They appeared to have be- 
come acquainted in a common 
cause and quest. He hated them. 

But he was Toscha Emanuel 
and his genius would triumph. 
How? He would go in by the pub- 
lic entrance to the theater. No, 
the functionary at the door did not 
know him. A delay and explana- 
tions might be dangerous and al- 
ready he had not a minute to 
spare. Once he had been late for 
the curtain. The director had 
spoken and now Toscha would 
never again be late for his num- 
ber. Ah! An inspiration. He 
would buy a ticket and pass in 
masquerading as a part of the 
audience at his own show. 

Toscha fumbled in his pocket as 
he hurried up to the ticket win- 
dow. Yes, a half dollar. He 
frowned. That would buy only a 
seat for the gallery. He, Toscha, 
the great barytone, buying a gal- 
lery seat. How absurd! Thena 
chuckle again. It was genius to 
buy a gallery seat to go in and 
hear himself sing. 

The half dollar clicked on the 


glass window ledge, the violently marcelled lady flicked the 
miraculous brass keys and the ticket shot out. With pay night 
two days away, Toscha had spent his last fifty cents to go to 
But he was there, as good as on time. 
troubles of the moment were over. 


So the 
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The tension of his anxieties passed as swift'y asit came. Cer- 
tainly it made no impress on his singing. As the dawn pink 
lights of the theater’s dome merged into amber and ebbed back 
into carmine the Armorer’s Song from Robin Hood rang out 
limpid clear. And after it came the same gratifying rounds of 
applause, starting like a merry crackling fire in the two dollar 
a seat magnificence of the orchestra, rolling with increasing 
vigor up through the balconies to break into the din of a forest 
fire in a hurricane across the gallery. The world was his as 
Toscha bowed grandly and exited right, keeping carefully to 
the center of the following spotlight. He paused in the wings 
that he might drink down the last tiny distant clap in the 
appreciation of his number. 

Now to be out and gone 


The disguise had worked. Toscha’s heart grew light in a 
flash. He started softly to whistle a snatch from La Boheme as 
he emerged ‘from the alleyway into the side street. 

Who was that! 

A large and husky person of menacing bearing bore down 
upon him. 

Toscha turned aside to avoid the man. 

“Hold on there. Stand where you are, bud!” The voice was 
not threatening. It was merely very definite. 

Toscha stopped with his heart in his mouth. 

“All right, Tim.””. The man was speaking to some one very 
like him back in the shadows. The second man came forward. 

“Who are you, bud?” The first man was addressing him. 

Toscha was trembling and 





again. There was to be a = “a 
most interesting rendezvous 
about the table at Strun- 
sky’s that evening. Dressed 
for the street once more, 
Toscha paused on thethresh- 
old of his dressing room. 
There was something that 
he must attend to. Now 
what was it? Dreadful, 
this perplexity! When he 
should be famous and rich 
he must have a secretary 
always at his elbow. He 
must speak of things when | 
they occurred to him and | 
have them out of the way 
of the course of genius. | 
What was it he must do 
now? His hands absent- | 
mindedly strayed to his 
pockets. He felt there a 
ticket. What had he 
pawned today? Oh, abom- 
ination! A ticket to the 
theater of course. It had 
cost his last fifty cents and 
now he must see the direc- 
tor and get an order on the 
box office. 

A scowl of unhappiness 
swept over the great bland 
features of Toscha. Al- 
ways he was seeing that 
good-hearted but sharp- 
spoken director about 
money. 

But unhappily the direc- 
tor was out. Toscha paced 
the back-stage halls. Woe upon woe, the director did not re- 
turn. Stage hands and electricians hurried about shutting 
down the machinery of the theater. Janitors, scrub women 
and mechanics came in and went about their tasks in the 
regular nocturnal round of cleaning and repairing the great 
auditorium, each in his separate little zone of portable lights, 
moving up and down the rows upon rows of seats and vistas 
of aisles. 

Toscha went to the stage door and peered out. Sadoff’s 
collector was still there on vigil, munching a sandwich and 
apparently uncomfortably ready to spend the night waiting if 
need be to fasten upon the hapless debtor. 

The singer released a great dramatic sigh. He went to the 
front exit, stumbling over a tangle of mops and brooms in the 
sub-foyer. The laundryman’s collector was on guard out there. 

It was a grim hour of desperation. Toscha Emanuel was in 
a state of siege. Only strategy could avail. 

The night watchman entered, his electric flashlamp in hand, 
and tossed his overcoat and hat on the back of a seat. It was 
time for him to ring-in on the report boxes, and he went off 
on his rounds. 

Toscha regarded the coat and hat for a full thoughtful 
moment. Inspiration seized him. He tossed off his great fur- 
lined overcoat with the rich marten collar, that self-same coat 
for which Mr. L. Sadoff wished so earnestly to collect. On top 
of it he deposited his wide-brimmed and poetically sweeping 
black hat of deepest velour. A moment later Toscha stepped 
out boldly from the stage door and walked past Sadoff’s collec- 
tor, clad in the watchman’s coat and hat. 











Drawn by Norman Anthony 





cold with puzzled apprehen- 
sion. 

“IT am Toscha Emanuel, 
I sing by the theater.” His 
voice was much shaken. 

“You look it,” grimly ob- 
served the questioneer, look- 
ing up and down at the 
rough hat and sadly worn 
coat in which Emanuel was 
arrayed. ‘Th’ show was 
over an hour ago.” 

“Fan him for a gat, Tim.” 

Timothy Dwyer, plain- 
clothes man of the Tender- 
loin police station detail, 
came forward in execution 
of orders and laid hands on 
the quaking figure of Eman- 
uel. Any one else than 
Emanuel.would have taken 
one look at Dwyer’s shoes 
and recognized him for a 
city detective. With a 
deftness bespeaking much 
performance he went feel- 
ing over the prisoner’s anat- 
omy with a firm penetrating 
touch calculated to reveal 
the presence of concealed 
weapons. 

“Here it is.” The detec- 
tive with a quick motion 
slipped his hand into the 








IF WE OBEYED THAT IMPULSE—What we'd do to the 


man behind us who reads all the titles aloud 


side pocket of the watch- 
man’s coat, snatched a blue 
steel something from it and 
dropped it into his own 
pocket. 

All this meant nothing to the wildly alarmed Toscha Eman- 
uel. He was far too excited to notice that the watchman’s 
pistol had been found on him and he had never so much as 
heard of the Sullivan law which made it a felony and state’s 
prison offense to be found in possession of such a weapon. If 
any one had mentioned the Sullivan law to him he would have 
thought at once of Gilbert and Sullivan of Pinafore fame. 

Emanuel was dazed and desperate in the certainty that his 
creditors had at last laid violent hands upon him, whether by 
the law of this amazing country or otherwise he did not know. 

Over at a yellow painted box on an iron post the other detec- 
tive was talking into a telephone. ‘Hogan calling, send th’ 
wagon to Forty-second and Broadway.” 

So it came that Toscha Emanuel, musician and scholar, 
artist and exquisite, was taken in the first night’s dragnet of 
the annual crusade of the Police Commissioner for gunmen and 
first page publicity. ‘‘Crime Wave Must Cease,” the headlines 
thundered. Therefore Toscha Emanuel went to jail. 

The swift and jolting ride to the police station gave Emanuel 
time to recover a very little of his self-control. There he found 
himself one of many in a strangely mixed group of ruffians of 
high and low degree, arrayed before the desk sergeant in shirt- 
sleeves and blue uniform vest, officially busy writing in that 
fateful book of travesty and tragedy known as “‘the blotter.’ 

‘““What’s your name?” 

Toscha was looking amazedly about, wonder mingled with 
horror. In the street he would have passed the individuals in 
that crowd without an impression. In ensemble against the 
desperate severity of that hard grey (Continued on page 94) 




































Edward Thayer Monroe 


In Private Life—— Mrs. James Regan. 


N spite of the fact that her career would have been impossible in any other period than the 

] twentieth century, any other art or industry than the motion picture—Alice Joyce retains, 

always, an old-world charm. There is about her the same gentle beauty that Leonardo 

da Vinci loved to paint in by-gone Italian ladies; there is a mysterious and fragile appeal 

that all the sartorial modernities, and her own brisk humor and intelligence, fail to discount. 

This is, we believe, the finest portrait for which Alice Joyce—Mrs. James Regan, in private 
life—has ever posed. 














Florence Lawrence as she looks today. There’ s the same gentle eyes, the same fluffy blonde hair of Biograph days, 
with an added softness that came in the “ years between. She is returning to the screen after six years absence 
in a picture called “The Unfoldment™ 














Were you one of the tnousands who loved “The Bio- 

graph Girl’? This is a favorite picture of Florence 

Lawrence, the first motion picture star, as she looked 
eleven years ago in those famous two-reelers. 


LORENCE LAWRENCE is coming back to the screen. 
Florence Lawrence, the first screen star, the first movie 
queen, ‘“‘The Biograph Girl.” 
Do you remember her? 

After six years, she is going to walk again the path she 
pioneered. 

And now that I have talked to her, I cannot help wondering 
whether her return is to be a triumph or a tragedy. 

She is still a pretty woman. And young—dquite young. 

I cannot tell you why she struck 
me instantly as being such a sad 
little figure. But when I first saw 
her, I felt my heart stop and sink 
a little as it did when I first saw 
the vacant places in the ranks of 
the returned, marching regiments 
of Yankees. 

She has in her blue eyes the 
same look I saw in Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s the last time she came to 
America—that look of brave, 


e 
Return of 


orence Lawrence 


The amazing story of 
a great “come-back” 


By 
ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS 


Do you remember the lines of the old English poet- 


‘There is a garden in her face, 
Where roses and white lilies blow.”’ 


If there is a garden in Florence Lawrence’s face, it is as full 
of little white crosses as Flanders Fields. 

I found her in her room at a small hotel on a side street in 
Los Angeles. It was rather a shabby little room, but its win- 
dows looked out over the gray city roofs upon a western sky 
that nightly showed the glory of a California sunset. 

There were flowers in a white pitcher, and a huge box of 
chocolates and a sweet, pungent smell of oranges from a big 
basket on the fioor beside a couch-bed. On a chair was a 
cardboard box that frothed with pink silk and lace and ribbons. 
So it managed somehow to be quite cheerful and feminine in 
spite of the handicap of its drab wallpaper, and its ugly fur- 
niture. 

But it was the last room where you would expect to find a 
motion picture star. Rather it was the room of a woman who 
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spiritual struggle against over- 
whelming odds, the look of a 
woman who knows what it is to 
fight a losing fight. 

Yet she is quite gay, fluffy, 
blonde, and given to sweet and 
rather easy laughter. In no wise 
a gloomy person. She talks cheer- 
fully, entertainingly, and you 
must read between the lines to 
patch together the story of her 
sorrows, but over and over again 
I felt a lump in my throat. 

It is only that she has that soft, 
constant gentleness of manner, 
that unfailing kindliness of speech 
and action that I have never seen 
except in people who have been 
hurt so much themselves that they 
wish above everything in the world 


never to hurt anyone else. raises asparagus. 








The comfortable home in Westwood, N. J.. where Florence Lawrence still lives and 


lt was here that she spent her years of retirement from the screen. 
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has long since learned the soullessness of luxury and whose 
eyes have seen down,the long vista of years yet to be lived. 
I am sure she would rather have had that sunset window than 
the most elegant suite at the Alexandria. 

I know—as part of the short but crowded history of motion 
pictures—the story of Florence Lawrence. I know that she 
was the first motion picture star, the idol of the thousands who 
first answered to the lure of the screen. I know that only 
the brief span of ten or twelve years ago she was ““The Biograph 
Girl,” photographed, sought after, marvelled over, adored. 
I know that she was the first D. W. Griffith star—the girl who 
made all the famous two reel pictures for “The Imp” and for 
the Victor film company, “in the beginning.” 

Only the day before I went to see her, that splendid actor 
and fine director, Jim Kirkwood, said to me: “Florence Law- 
rence was one of the finest screen actresses that ever lived. 
If she’s as good now as she was ten years ago you can discount 
the ‘advance in motion picture art’ and bet she’ll give some 
of the newcomers a run for their money. She’s a great artist.” 

I had never seen her, and | pictured a rather wordly woman, 
returning to the screen after her long absence with some 
condescension, backed securely by millions of St. Louis 
money, a woman perhaps a bit passe, but assured, self-confident, 
triumphant. 

But I had not counted upon the long, harrowing months 
of illness—brought about by a fall through a burning building 
while she was making her last picture—nor upon the years 
of quiet retirement this illness necessitated, nor upon the sad 
death of her husband, her present strangeness amid changed 
conditions, the mental and physical strain of actually beginning 
all over again her fight for public favor, and the deep wound 
that was to cut her on finding how short, how very short, is 
the memory not only of the public but of fair-weather friends. 

If the old, oft-repeated theory is true that one must have 
lived, suffered, in order to act—then Florence Lawrence 
returns to the screen with a boundless treasury. 

She showed me some poetry that she had written during the 
long, pain-racked, bed-ridden months—years—that she spent 
in her beautiful Jersey home—the home that represents her 
sole reward for those vears of pioneer labor. It was not good 
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poetry, but it brought tears to my eyes just the same. Little 
simple things called ‘‘Alone’”’ and “My Hope” and “Heart- 
broken.” Things that brought me a vision of a light-hearted, 
triumphant girl, standing ten years ago in a smaller way where 
Mary Pickford stands today, suddenly stranded in the marshy 
backwaters of life, striving to express her heartbreak through 
an unfamiliar medium. 

She did not say so, but as we talked I gathered the impression 
that she had not desired to return to the screen. I am sure 
she shrank from the tremendous effort, from taking up the 
struggle against the great, new competition. She is wise, 
with the simple wisdom of experience, and she realizes that the 
strongest thing she has to fight is the stubborn, cynical belief 
of the world expressed in “‘They never come back.” 

“Sometimes,” she said smiling, “I think it is harder to ‘come 
back’ than to ‘arrive.’ People do not like to have their 
beliefs disturbed.” 

Nor did she tell me why she decided after all to make the 
venture. But as she talked of her mother, her husband’s 
death, the years of terrific expense of doctors, nurses, travel, 
I suspected that the little fortune (for the films had not then 
reached the swollen fortunes of today) she had accumulated 
when she took America by storm as the first movie queen 
had dwindled until it seemed no longer an adequate barrier for 
two women alone in the world. Then, too, I believe she has a 
deep, sincere love of her work, that drew her when she found 
herself physically able to go on with it. 

“No one is ever happy unless they have their work to do,” 
she said with quiet conviction, “I do not think I have forgotten 
much. They used to say I ‘grew up with the industry.’ 
But it has outgrown me now. It is like coming back to your 
old home to find it changed, and all your family and neighbors 
moved away. But—screen acting is like swimming. If you 
once know how you never forget. I had a great schooling. 
But it takes a little courage to make the first plunge.” 

When you come to think about it, it zs rather a brave, 
soul-trying thing. She has returned to a land where once 
she ruled supreme, where her name was the magic word, to 
find herself an outsider, her place usurped, her very name 
forgotten by gatemen at the studios. (Continued on page 91) 








Harry Myers. 


A remarkable “still” of a scene from one of the early two-reelers directed by D. W. Griffith and starring Florence Lawrence. 
From left to right in the first row, Tony O'Sullivan, Florence Lawrence, 


Johnny Cum son, first “fat man’ of films, and 


That's Little Mary Pickford just behind Miss Lawrence's left shoulder, with Dorothy Bernard. also a 


member of the supporting cast, at her right. 

















OLD DOCTOR KNICKERBOCKER’S SURE CURE 


FOR THE BLUES—TESTIMONIAL No. 7,947,291 












































A long, blonde preparation, put 
up ina smart tweed container. 


EAR Dr. Knicker- 
bocker: 
During a re- 
cent visit to Lon- 
donI wassuddenly afflicted 
with dull, colorless after- 
noons and depressed spots 
in my evenings. Rushing 
into a chemist’s shop I 
demanded the _ usual 
remedy, but the clerk told 
me only native goods 
could be had and recom- 
mended a soothing syrup 
generally called Vera. 
This is a long, blonde 
preparation put up ina 
smart tweed container and 
wrapped with wool at the 
neck. It has a strong, 
healthy appearance but 
must be taken very cold 
and I found its taint of 
sensible shoes and woolen 
stockings (yes, woolen 
stockings!) brought me no 
relief. 

I then took train for 
France to procure the 
world-famous Parisian 
cure known sometimes as 
Colette. This comes in an 
extremely attractive 
wrapper which gives the 





By 
RALPH BARTON 


Colette comes in an extremely attrac- 
tive new wrapper, immensely chic. 
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Neither too strong nor too weak, too hot 
nor too cold—altogether pleasant to take. 


product an immense 
amount of chic. In fact, 
it is the wrapper that sells 
the product, for as soon 
as one removes the cover 
and the cosmetic decora- 
tions about the head one 
finds it is not so efficacious 
as is generally supposed. 
All this, added to the fact 
that it must be kept at the 
boiling point, made the 
relief I derived from it 
only temporary and I was 
soon shipped home. 

Once there I found the 
streets full of Old Doctor 
Knickerbocker’s Sure 
Cure for the Blues which 
is neither too strong nor 
too weak, too hot nor too 
cold but altogether pleas- 
ant to take. I am glad 
to report that I am no 
longer troubled with after- 
noons and my evenings 
are functioning regularly. 
Home-remedies are best. 
Hereafter I shall take no 
others. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) R. B. 

(Name and address on 

request.) 











The spell of those days in the cabin, shut in from the the 
those long, sweet, dream-filled days and nights! 


w orld 


HE short twilight of a winter afternoon was deepening 

into dusk. Along the horizon, where patches of sky 

showed between branches of pine and spruce, lay a 

faint, pinkish glow, but overhead were masses of 
feathery clouds, thickening now to leaden masses. Through the 
darkening forest ran a little, sighing breeze, and with it a flurry 
of white flakes came lightly down and swirled for an instant in 
the trail, a warning of what was to follow. 

A single cabin stood there; a snug, compact little affair of 
two rooms. The windows that faced the trail were lighted. 
Looking in, one saw a fireplace where flames leaped high, 
illumining a comfortable, home-like room, with cushioned 
chairs low shelves of books, dishes of white and blue, a copper 
jar holding a plant with a scarlet bloom. In this room a fur- 
coated man and a woman whose hat shaded a rouged and 
hard-lined face together, whispering, glancing 
about furtively, in an attitude of waiting that was half eager- 
ness, half dread. 

In the other room the windows were dark. One of them 
was open and white curtains fluttered wraith-like in the dark- 
ness that grew steadily thicker. A woman appeared there, 
a dark, hooded cape throwing her figure into sharp silhouette 
against the curtains. An instant, and she jumped lightly to 
the ground, and ran to a point where she could look into the 
fire-lit room. The glow from the windows fell on a young 
face, white as marble now, with dark curls creeping out from 
the closely fitting hood, with deep brown eyes that were dazed 
with a weight of sudden, crushing misery. For a long, long 
moment her gaze searched the room, saying a mute goodbye 
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Out of the tornado 
of jealousy and lust 
for power came 
peace, and the 
greater glory of 
a woman’s love. 


to one loved object after an- 
other, lingering longest on a 
heavy armchair near the fire 
with a book, a tobacco jar and 
an ash tray on its wide arm. 
“Geoffrey, Geoffrey! How 
could you hurt me so?” she 
sobbed. Then she turned and 
ran down the trail, a dark figure, 
standing out distinctly in the 
snow that had begun to pelt 
steadily down. 

On and on, down the winding 
trail where rows of tall splendid 
trees stretched away on either 
hand with never a break nor a 
sien of human habitation. On 
and on, while the darkness deep- 
ened, the snow fell faster, and 
the rising wind sobbed through 
the pines and moaned in the 
spruces. The soft torrent of 
flakes became a clinging, smoth- 
ering blanket. With incredible 
swiftness the white carpet 
was six inches thick—a foot— 
eighteen inches—twenty—com- 
ing faster and faster, while the 
wind lashed at the slender figure 
and shrilled a malignant threat 
through tossing branches. 

On and on, slipping, stum- 
bling, gasping. Falling now, 
but up again instantly, head 
bent, trying to keep the trail 
thac cut the darkness faintly like 
a thread of silver through a skein 
of jet. On and on, slowly now, 
with dragging feet that covered 
leaden, interminable dis- 
tances with torturing effort. 

Before her the trail dipped to 
a hollow and rose again. On the rise gleamed out a square 
of light, a four-paned cabin window. Floundering and stum- 
bling she reached the hollow, but there the snow had drifted 
in and to reach the cabin meant a climb up a steep, unbroken 
road against a furious wind that thrust her back, and back! 

“Geoffrey!” Just once the cry shrilled out, to be caught 
by the mocking wind. Then, with a last, futile gesture she 
sank and cuddled down in the white blanket that reached for 
her greedily. She was not cold now, nor tired, nor grieved. 
She was comfortable, with a strange delicious drowsiness creep- 
ing through her veins. 

“Geoffrey! Geoffrey! 
stifly. ‘“‘Geoffrey—Geoff. 


Geoffrey!” the white lips whispered 
” 


. UVVER-DEAR! Watch me 
frow it most up to the sun!” 

It was a sunny-haired boy, possibly five years old, playing 
in the gardens that surrounded a palatial home in the loveliest 
residence section of Kingston, in the island of Jamaica. His 
blue eyes narrowed to shining slits as he turned his chubby 
face toward the blazing tropical sun in an effort to follow the 
curve of the gaily-colored ball. 

“Careful, sweetheart!” warned a woman’s voice, as the 
ball, descending, bounded along the gravelled path and the 
child ran after, laughing. ‘‘Ah, no-no, Dick!” 

The warning had become a startled cry of command, but 
it was too late. The ball had bounced into a large pool in the 
center of which a fountain played. Without hesitation, 
the boy flung himself into the water after it! 


catch my ball. I can 















Playthings 
of 
Destiny 


By 
LULIETTE BRYANT 


The mother ran forward, screaming out frantically for help. 
The response was immediate. From a garage a chauffeur ran; 
from the house a butler strode hastily if importantly; from 
somewhere in the grounds a gardener appeared; and from 
the low wing that housed the master’s offices a man ran with 
quick, nervous steps and frowning brow—the master himself. 

It was the master who reached the spot first, who knelt, 
stretched out a strong arm and brought the child out with a 
yank that was almost savage. 

“You should be punished!” he said, severely. 
ing! See how you have frightened your mother. 
with James.” 

All this time the woman had been holding herself back by 
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“Her attorney said that Geoffrey had done these things before; that women were a habit with him.” 


a strong effort of will, longing to take the frightened, sobbing 
child in her arms for comfort. Now, as the butler led him 
away, her eyes were dark with pain and with something that 
was strangely like fear. 

“Why does Hubert dislike Dickey?” she asked herself, 
and was startled to find she had spoken the words half aloud 
in her earnestness. Her husband turned toward her inquiringly. 

“T was only thinking that you are always very stern with 
Dick,”’ she said, trying to smile. 

“A boy must have discipline if he is to become a man,” 
he answered curtly. ‘‘We Englishmen do not coddle our sons!”’ 

As if by magic the fear-look left the brown eyes and she 
wa'ked beside the man toward the piazza opening off the 
library he had just left. 

“Will you come in, please,’”’ he said, with the rather formal 
courtesy that characterized his every act with her. “I have 
rather an important matter to speak to you about.” 

The room with its wide, shaded spaces and shuttered win- 
dows was cool and inviting after the heat of the gardens. He 
drew out a wicker chair for her and set an electric fan whirring 
before he began to speak. Again, there was the half-appre- 
hensive look in her eyes. 

“TI have just been visited by a committee of representa- 
tives of the conservatives. They came to inquire on what 
terms I would renounce my aspirations to the governor-gener- 
alship.” 

The apprehension had vanished. 
in her voice as she answered: 

“And you told them?” 

“That I would not for a moment consider such a course. 
Their coming is the best proof that my assaults on their 
position have been effective. I believe the goal of my ambi- 
tion is very near.” 

“Tam very glad for you,” she said quietly. 


There was only interest 
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“But not for yourself?” sharply. 
have you no ambition? And Dick! 
will give him as he grows up.” 

‘“*Yes,”’ she hastened to admit. “It means a great deal to 
Dick, and I am proud of your ability. You know that. And 
I want to help you, but there seems so little the wife of a 
statesman can do for him. You know, Hubert, I’m not the 
advanced type of woman.” 

‘‘No. You’re the kind who should have married a man ona 
farm or in the woods, and settled down ina cabin. You’d have 
a fire on the hearth, a geranium in the window, and the supper 
table always ready when he came in,” he chuckled, not ill- 
naturedly. Her head dropped so quickly that he did not see 
the swift anguish spring to her eyes, and he went on, impera- 
tively, yet with a certain note of entreaty. 

“Lord Stanhope, of the Foreign Office, has arrived in the 
city. He is here for the express purpose of recommending 
for appointment the man best fitted to act as governor-general. 
] have asked him to spend this week-end with us. He will 
come tomorrow eve- 
ning. I want the best 
people of the city here 
to welcome him and 
everything must be 
perfect! Saturday we 
will have an all-day 
hunting party and | 
wish you to go with us, 
and to be your most 
charming self. That is 
all. He will leave the 
following morning 
—with his mind made 
up to give me the ap- 
pointment, I hope. 
You can help me tre- 
mendously, if you will, 


“Good Heavens, Julie, 
Think of the prestige it 
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Julie. You see that?” 
“Of course I do.” 
The type of woman 


who finds her happi- 
ness in service, she was 
eagerly sympathetic 
now, thrilled with the 
thought of doing some- 
thing to help. Smil- 
ing. she rose: “‘l’ll go 
at once and begin 
writing notes of invita- 
tion. You must send 
me ina list. It would 
be dreadful to forget 
an important some- 
body. Then I'll begin 
to plan the decorations 
and the food, and have 
a suite made ready for 
his Lordship. Oh, 
there’s a great deal to 
do, but you needn't 
worry. Put your mind 
on your man-sized 
problems and leave the hospitality business to me!” 

All that day, and the next, Julie was busy with prepara- 
tions for the great event. The honor and the glory of Lord 
Stanhope’s visit meant nothing to her, but to be trusted and 
used by her husband to further his ambitions meant much. 
Yet a keen student of human nature watching her would 
have seen that she worked as a woman who strove to atone 
and appease rather than as one who exults in a service of love. 

When eight o’clock came and Julie stood beside her husband 
—very lovely in a gown of silver tissue, with a single, perfect 
string of pearls—he glanced down at her with rarely apprecia- 
tive eyes. 


“You, and the house, are perfect!’ he declared. ‘Beautiful, 
simple, yet dignified. Nothing overdone. And everyone 
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who should be here is here! I thank you, Julie! 

Before she could answer there was a stir at the door, a part- 
ing of the uniformed guards, a little ripple of applause, and 
the great man, in a circle of his aides, was taking the few steps 
necessary to bring him within reach of his host’s outstretched 
hand. 





He broke off suddenly and bent forward, peering into her 
face which went dead white under his pitiless scrutiny. 
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A few steps—a few seconds of time. Yet in the brief inter. 
val Julie Randolph had become a frozen, staring ghost of a 
woman. Another second and Lord Stanhope was a dumb, 
immovable spectre of a man, gazing down at her, with her 
hand in his. 

The guests in the immediate vicinity crowded nearer, with 
a crowd’s instinct for scenting a mystery. Hubert Randolph, 
puzzled and half affronted, spoke with a crisp incisiveness 
under his smiling courtesy. ‘‘Is it possible that you two have 
met before?” 

Lord Stanhope came back, with a visible wrench, to the 
exigencies of the occasion. ‘“‘No,” he said, ‘‘but the lady 
greatly resembles someone I knew years ago. I am sorry 
that I startled you with my foolishness, Mrs. Randolph.” 

Wanly, she smiled up at him and joined in the conversa- 
tion. The tension relaxed, the dancing began, and Julie was in 
Lord Stanhope’s arms, waltzing to an old English air, while 
Hubert Randolph, watching their perfect step, the whiteness 
of Julie’s face against Lord Stanhope’s shoulder, frowned and 
wondered and bided his 
time. 

It was three o’clock 
in the morning when 
the last guest depart- 
ed. Ten minutes later 
Hubert Randolph 
tapped at the door of 
his wife’s rooms. She 
admitted him, silently, 
and stood, white and 
tense, waiting for him 
to speak. 

“Now that we are 
alone,” he began slow- 
ly, “suppose you tell 
me just what was the 
cause of your agitation 
—and Lord Stan- 
hope’s. It may be use- 
ful to me to know.” 

“Hubert,” she said, 
coming close to him 
and laying a trembling 
hand on his arm, ‘‘the 
thing of which you ask 
is dead—and buried. 
| have been a faithful 
wife to you. I beg you 
to let the whole matter 
drop.” 

‘“‘So-o?” he meditat- 
ed, studying her quiv- 
ering face. ‘It is deep- 
er than I had imagined. 
No, you must tell me. 
And in order to be per- 
fectly fair, let me tell 
you that I saw, from 
the balcony, that little 
meeting with his Lord- 
ship, by the fountain. 
Oh, you were discreet. 
It was short, and it was quite evident that you sent him about 
his business. But I must know, or how can I handle him and 
make sure of the appointment?” 

“You care more for your own ambitions than you ever 
did for me,” she flamed suddenly. ‘Well, work out your 
schemes, but I shall tell you nothing.” 

“Then he will,” Randolph said, and started for the door. 

Immediately, she was before him, hands outstretched to 
bar the way, her whole frame a-quiver with fear. 

“You mustn’t!” she sobbed. “I can’t bear it! I'll tell you 
myself, Hubert. You will see that it was not my fault.” 

‘“‘Now you’re reasonable,” he approved. ‘Come, sit down. 
May I smoke? There, there, take your time. I know you're 
the soul of honor.” . 

She winced at the words, but found her voice and began: 

“You know how you found me that night, half dead in the 
snow. I told you I had started to apply for the school at Little 
Beaver, when the storm overtook me. That was true. What 
I did not tell you was that I was going there because I had been 
deceived, betrayed by an Englishman (Continued on page 106) 









































STARRING - 
MOTHER 
NATURE 


Her rare camera charm glorifies 
“Bob Hampton of Placer”’ 


has achieved so much eminence as a director 

that he is called a ‘“‘star’’ himself; and with all 
sorts of apologies to Messrs. James Kirkwood and Pat 
O'Malley, fine actors both, and Miss Marjorie Daw— 
you know Marjorie—we must nominate as the real 
star of “‘Bob Hampton of Placer,’’ Old Mother Nature 
herself. 

She provided the exquisite backgrounds for the scenes 
which Maestro Neilan conducted and which Kirkwood, 
O'Malley and Miss Daw enacted. She furnished the 
gorgeous setting of majestic mountains and silver streams 
and rarely artistic trees. For the Neilan company jour- 
neyed all the way to Glacier National Park, Montana, to 
film the exteriors for the screen production of Randall 
Parrish’s novel, which deals with the Indian uprisings in 
a picturesque period following the Civil War. 


Wi ius all due respect to Mr. Marshall Neilan—who 





Giacier National Park furnished this background for Marshall Neilan's great picture, 
‘Bob Hampton of Placer.’ Pat O"Malley and Marjorie Daw appear in the foreground. 














Another of the scenes taken in Glacier National Park. 


he figures are Miss Daw and James Kirkwood. 

















VAMPS OF ALL TIMES 


As seen when a modern spotlight 


is turned upon ancient legends. 


Il LILITH 


O Lilith must be ac- 

corded the distinction 

of being the first 

Vamp on record. A 
close-up of this distin- 
guished lady is difficult, if 
not impossible, because at 
the time when she carried 
on her vamping operations, 
the camera had not been 
invented. But we get a 
good deal of backstairs gos- 
sip about her in the tradi- 
tions of the Jews, the Chal- 
deans, the Babylonians, the 
Assyrians, Arabs, Singha- 
lese and even the Italians. 
And most of this gossip is 
decidedly malicious, as gos- 
sip about Vamps is apt to Disguised as a 
be. snake, Lilith 

According to these tales ea pene 
—of which the origin is lost SS 
in the mist of the early 
morning of the world— 
Lilith started out as a re- 
spectable woman. She was 
Adam’s first wife, or passed 
as such. She was created 
at the same time as Adam, 
and in the same way, what- 
ever way that may have 
been. But all authorities 
agree that she was not an 
afterthought; that she was 
not fashioned from a rib, 
nor abstracted from Adam’s 
side as he slept the sleep 
of the just under the shade 
of the tamarind tree. 

From all accounts, Lilith 
began her married life by 
being the first misunder- 
stood wife in the long rec- 
ord of misunderstood wives. 
The misunderstanding 
arose out of her relative so- 
cial position. Adam, it 
appears, showed a man-like inclination to assert himself as the 
head of the house. To this point of view Lilith took exceptions, 
at first wheedling, then firmly insistent and finally violent. 

In the course of one of the curtain lectures to which the first 
of men was subjected from time to time, Lilith astonished 
and pained her husband by dropping the mask of vamp- 
hood and revealing herself in her true colors. Registering for 
the first time the utmost scorn instead of flirtatious persuasion, 
she uttered a terrible spell. 

We have no means of knowing just how this spell was 
worded; but we know that even while Adam gasned at the 
unaccustomed avowal on his wife’s presumably rouged lips, 
things began to happen to Lilith with appalling rapidity and 
portent. The “things” were a pair of bat-like wings that grew 
out of her rounded shoulders. In a few minutes these wings 
attained to enormous size and strength. 

Then, with a sideways look of hatred combined with a 
tantalizing smile, Lilith litted herself off her rosy feet and 
flapped away in the direction of the Red Sea. By that simple 
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By 
SVETOZAR 
TONJOROFF 


and logical act she proved 
plainly that she was no 
Vamp in name only, but a 
real, full-grown night-flying 
Vampire of the kind that 
stand no nonsense. 

If Adam at first cherished 
the fond delusion that Lilith 
was playing a practical joke 
on him, he soon found out 
his bitter mistake. Day 
followed day, and night fol- 
lowed night, but there came 
no Lilith back to share his 
repose under the tamarind 
tree. 

We can imagine the dis- 
tress that descended like a 
cloud upon the life of the 
first ancestor of the Adams 
family as he strained his 
eyes, at twilight after twi- 
light, for a glimpse of a re- 
turning and repentant Li- 
lith. Wecan imagine, even, 
that there were moments 
when he would have for- 
given all and surrendered all 
rather than lead the lonely 
existence to which the first 
lady of the human race had 
reduced him by her exigent 
conduct. What lowered 
lights and soft, slow music 
there might have been if the 
lady had changed her mind 
and returned to her bereft 
home. ¢ 

But she did nothing of the 
sort. Adam, after turning 
the matter over in his mind 
for a long time, finally swore 
out a warrant for the fugi- 
> tive and gave it to three 

© angels to serve. Knowing 

well his erring wife’s vamp- 

ing capacities, he evidently 

feared to entrust the task 

to a single angel, no matter how unsusceptible he may have 
been. 

The angels, we are told, had a hard time finding Lilith— 
not that she attempted to evade service, as later Vamps have 
done, but just because she did not know that any legal steps 
had been taken to restore her to Adam’s arms. Finally, one 
night, while they were flying over the Red Sea, they heard a 
sad, long-drawn wail over the waters. In a moment they came 
upon Lilith, hovering over the waters like the lost soul that 
she was on the way to become. 

The angels informed her that they had come to take her 
back to her sorrowing husband. 

“Not on your tintype,” replied Lilith—or words to the same 
general effect. “Me and Adam are through. Nothing doing 
on the sob-stuff.” 

By using that, or similar language, Lilith demonstrated her 
ability to call a spade a spade when off stage. 

The angels had never been treated with such contumely 
before. Not content with being rude to her husband’s mes- 
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sengers, there is good reason to believe—if we know our Lilith 
well—that she tried to make eyes at them. Had the papers 
heen entrusted to a single angel, there is no way of telling 
what might have resulted from her brazen attempts to vamp 
them. 

But, closing up their ranks for greater safety, the angels 
registered rising indignation, fixed her with a stare and laid 
a curse upon her for her contumacy. The nature of the curse 
cannot be discussed here, but the purport of it was such as 
would have caused any Vamp, no matter how bold, to grow 
ghastly pale beneath her rouge. 

Lilith, however, decided to brazen it out. 


“All right,” she said; “then I’ll drown myself.” And in 
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saving so she employed the weapon which millions of women 
have employed ever since, and with marked success. 

That announcement seems to have proved a poser for the 
angels. Lacking as they were in the attributes generally 
ascribed to mere men, they nevertheless came dangerously 
near to being vamped. We can well understand, at least, 
that they were greatly agitated at the prospect of so much 
beauty, so much charm and so much spirit being consigned 
to the fishes, that they offered to compromise with her. 

By way of compromise they endowed her with full powers 
over all children up to and including the eighth day ot their 
age. But they also exacted from her the promise that she 
never would exercise that authority (Continued on page 98) 














Romance In a Film Factory 


AKING this picture by and large, if you know what we 
mean, you will observe what takes place when a com- 
pany is shooting a scene in a film studio. But allow 
your gaze to focus within the white line—and you will 

see only what will later appear on the screen. 

In other words, here is Pearl White, ina scene from ‘‘Know 
Your Men,” which she is making at the Fox studios in Man- 
hattan. Bending over her chair, whispering honeyed words into 
her ear, is Wilfred Lytell—yes, Bert’s brother—her new lead- 
ing man. To the right of the picture, with a megaphone under 


his arm, coolly contemplating the amorous dalliance, is Charles 
Giblyn, the director, who will explode into a verbal volcano if 
Mr, Lytell doesn’t get it over just right. Everything looks 
calm and peaceful at this minute, but it won’t last. It never 
does—in a studio! 

Does this take away all the mystery which surrounds the 
making of pictures for you? Or were you always palpitating to 
discover just how the wheels go round? In case you are easily 
disillusioned, we advise you to cover up all of the picture except 
that soothing scene within the white line. 
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A study of the interested spectators — all immigrants — as they watch a motion picture provided 


by Commissioner Wallis at Ellis Island. 


Making Americans by 


Movies 


Turning Ellis Island into a theater — idealism 
and usefulness taught by means of the screen. 


By MAX WATSON 


EVER in the history of the entire world has there been 
such a wholesome migration of people as that now 
contemplated from the lands of war-stricken Europe 
to the United States. This flood of immigrants which 

is besieging our shores presents one of the most vital issues 
with which this country is confronted. What brings the im- 
migrant to America and how he can best be assimilated after 
he arrives, so that he may quickly assume the responsibilities 
of citizenship, are two serious problems. 

Just as the motion picture has its influence on nearly every 
important event today, so we find the motion picture as a 
factor in stimulating immigration and then acting as the most 
important means by which the newcomer can be Americanized. 
The picture is the world’s chief form of recreation; it teaches 
our children in schools; it records daily events; it instructs our 
mechanics to more efficient workmanship; it helps to sell the 
products of our factory and now it assumes a new task in 
helping to make good American citizens from the millions who 
are crowding through our gates. 

What part is the motion picture taking in relation to this 
vital flood of humanity? How can the picture assume a still 
more important part in making sure that these timid but 
eager newcomers will be an asset rather than a detriment to 
our nation? 

Our search for the answer to the first of these questions 
takes us across the water to some little city in Spain, Czecho- 
Slavia, Italy, Norway, Finland, or perhaps even Estonia. It 
would be a strange land for the American—the queer mode of 
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dress, the strange language, the old world buildings. He 
would feel very much like a lost soul until he suddenly came 
upon the cinema theater. Then his heart would give a bound 
as if he had suddenly caught sight of the Stars and Stripes, for 
there in front of the theater would be unmistakable evidence 
of Yankee-land. A deciphering of the announcement would 
most likely prove that the main feature was a western serial 
thriller; a story with the “Yankee punch” that makes it so 
popular in Europe. If he should go inside he would find an 
eager crowd thrilled with the wonderful exploits of the beautiful 
American girl and the valiant hero. He would see Aimerican 
dresses, American food, American houses, American street cars 
and subways, American automobiles and, above all, American 
liberty. Wherever one goes the world over, from the interior 
of China to South Africa or from Australia to Iceland, he finds 
the American movie, for ninety per cent of the motion pictures 
of the world are American. Is it any wonder that after this 
visual feast of America, Antonio Bertoloti or Juan Salizar or 
Knut Olson should say to his wife, “‘Don’t you think I had 
better go to America? I will make a lot of money in the auto- 
mobile factory or building sky-scrapers, and then you and the 
children come too and we will get rich and have such a house 
and automobile as we have just seen at the cinema.” . Thus 
the seed of the desire to come to America is ‘sown in every 
corner of the world. 

When questioning newly-arrived immigrants at Ellis Island 
concerning their knowledge of America gained through the 
motion picture, it was found that (Continued on page 111) 
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Edward Thayer Monroe 


“He's a nice chap, Ward Crane.” 


HIS is an Apology 
To Mr. Ward Crane. 
He has been Misjudged, and 
I am Going to Try 
To Make it Up to him. 
You Know, I 
Never Wanted to 
Meet Mr. Crane. 
He Always Seemed to Me 
One of those Ever-ready Rollos 
Who is Always Hanging Around 
Ready to Comfort the Hapless Heroine. 
His Eyebrows 
Are Emotional, and he has 
A Little Moustache, a 
Dramatic Version of 
Charlie Chaplin’s. 


He Poked his Head in the Door. 
(Rather Difficult —Try it Sometime.) 
“‘Hello,’’ He Said. 

‘“‘How do you Do?” I Queried Coldly. 
Not that I Really 

Wanted to Know. 

But he Came Right in anyway. 
‘“‘Well,’”’ he Said Cheerfully, 

“I’m Off to Undertake 

A Little Dirty Work 

In California. I Can Stand 

Acting Like the Chief Mourner 

At a Blue-Laws Convention 

Just so Long, and then— 

Off I Go!” 

“Go On!” 

“You Know, it Makes a Chap 
Feel Awfully Foolish 


Reporting for ‘Work’— 

They Call it That— 

And then 

Doing Nothing but 

Share an Occasional Close-up 
With the Star—if she 
Happens to be 

In a Good Humor. 

That’s Not Acting. 

I Want to Play 

A Rough-Neck 

Once in a While. 

Allan Dwan 

Let Me Dolt. He’s 

Sort of Responsible 

For My Being an Actor— 

I Met him when | was 

In the Navy; and 

After the War he 

Put Me in Pictures. 

Good Parts, too— 

Crooks and Thugs—Great! 
And Now I’m Off 

To Give the Screen 

Some of the Worst Characters 
It ever Saw. 
Wish Me Luck. 
He’s a Nice Chap, 
Ward Crane 


Goodbye!” 


Went Up to See 
Mary Miles Minter. She 

Had a Big Doll On her Lap, and I 
Couldn’t Help Thinking 
What a Big Girl 
Mary was Getting 
To be. Why, ina 
Couple of Years 
Or So, she’ll Be 
Quite a Young Lady. 
She 
Was Very Very Busy, what with 
Matinees and Teas and 
Dinners and 
Dances and 
Dinner-Dances and 
Admirers. 
She Really Couldn’t 
Spare More than a Moment. 
She Really Couldn't 
Spare that—anyone 
Could See It. 
But She Wanted Me to Hear 
The Baby- Doll 
Say, “Pa-pa’’ and ‘‘Ma-ma’’— 
It Cries, too. 
The Phone Rang. 
It was for Mary. 
Someone Wanted her 
To Go Somewhere. 
“You Must,” Said I, 
“Have Many Friends Here.” 
She Looked at Me. 
“Friends!” she Echoed Sadly. 
“Who Knows One's Friends? 
Acquaintances—yes. 
But—Friends!”’ 
Her Voice was very 
Tremulo; and I 
Wiped Away A Stealthy Tear. 
“TI Often Think,” she 
Continued, ‘‘that Iam 
Really Not a Girl at all, but 
A Little Old Woman. 
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A Few Impressions 
By DELIGHT EVANS 


Why, I Would So Much Rather 
Stay at Home and Read 
‘Sentimental Tommy’ than 

Go to that First Night 
Tonight.” 

“I’ve Read 

‘Sentimental Tommy,’ "’ I 
Suggested, “Suppose 1 

Go Instead.”’ 

She Paid no Attention at all. 
“Tsn’t it Funny—”’ she Said. 
“Awfully,”’ I Howled. 

“Isn’t it Funny,” she Went On, 
“How Young 

You Writers are, Nowadays? 
One Expects 

Little Old Ladies with 

Spinster Curls and 

Everything. And Instead—” 
The Phone Rang. 

It was for Mary. 

Someone Wanted her 

To Go Somewhere. 

Then Margaret Shelby, 

Mary’s Sister, said, 

“Really, Juliet, 

You Must Dress, you Know. 
We're Dining Out.” 

*‘So we are!” said Mary-Juliet. 
It was Just Like a Play. 

And I Knew that 

It was My Cue, and that 

If Mary was Ever Going to Finish 
“Sentimental Tommy,” I’d Better Go. 
I Think she Agreed with Me. 
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Woodbury 


* What a big girl Mary is getting to be! 
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CLOSE-UPS 


Gditorial Gxpression and Timely Comment 


Suffer Little Prag 7 tee thous- 
; ands of boys and girls, as 
Children. the dreary winter closes, 
are near starvation. In China hundreds of 
thousands are not only near starvation, but are 
succumbing in tragic numbers. To combat this 
menace to tomorrow, Herbert Hoover and 
scores of official and non-official aids, rich and 
poor, celebrated and humble, have worked and 
given, heroically and unreservedly. Not the 
least of these servants of the human family 
were the picture men. The efforts have been 
rewarded. They have not stopped the famine 
in either locality but they have saved thousands 
of precious little lives and have brought untold 
comfort into one-time homes which lately have 
been little better than hells of cold and want. 

America has seen no finer, more unselfish 
effort. There was no menace either direct or 
indirect to drive us to high performance, as dur- 
ing the war. The feeding of baby Europe and 
infant China is an exalted deed, and one not to 
be confounded with material motives or de- 
based to serve practical ends. 

It is with a feeling of chagrin, therefore, that 
we read in the industrious gossip columns of the 
trade-papers, under a Syracuse date-line, that 
“when Clara Kimball Young passed through on 
her way to the Coast her representative dropped 
off here and worked a clever stunt with the 
local Hoover committee. He corraled seven 
kiddies, hired a limousine and rode them all 
over town. He bought them dolls, candy and 
ice-cream, and the auto bore a banner, ‘Clara 
Kimball Young unit for Hoover Relief... The 
newspapers gave the idea a lot of space.” 

This was pretty cheap stuff. It reminds us of 
exploiting one's mother to sell a dye for gray 
hair. 

e 
Shaw Didn’t William Archer, the veteran 
Obi London critic who makes a 
ject. successful debut as a dram- 
atist (at the age of 65) with “The Green God- 
dess, brings a delightful anecdote of movie in- 
terest from London. 

Shortly before sailing for this country to pro- 
duce his play, he attended a dinner given by 
London's literary luminaries to George Bernard 
Shaw. The editor of The London Daily News, 
introducing the distinguished guest of honor, 
cited him as “one of the three best-known 
Englishmen in the world today, the other two 
being Lloyd-George and Charlie Chaplin. Of 
course, he added rather hastily, "I don’t know 
how Mr. Shaw likes his company.” 

Then Shaw, speaking up from his chair: “Oh, 
] don't object to Charlie!” 


And in Pennsylvania, long known 
p ] - . aS a commonwealth of fan- 
ennsyivanla: tastic and medieval rulings 


on the photodrama, indeed, a state in which 
the freedom of the screen was absolutely non- 
existent, seems to be emerging from its days of 
film witch-hanging. Governor Sproul has 
removed the head censor, Dr. Ellis P. Over- 
holtzer, and has put in his place a well-known 
editor, Henry Starr Richardson. The inference 
is that the alert Pennsylvania executive had 
tired of professional story mutilation and 
eliminations’’ which would have amazed old 
Cotton Mather’s band of public saviours. 

However, Richardson had scarcely been 
appointed when the Rev. Dr. Carl E. Grammar, 
speaking hastily and out of turn, accused the 
Governor of making the change because of 
pressure exerted by the film interests. Dr. 
Grammar now finds himself standing in a tub 
of hot water, holding a hornet’s nest; he 
evidently forgot, in his excitement, that he was 
accusing the governor of the state, instead of 
one of those gangs of vicious picture manufac- 
turers. The Governor has ordered him to 
prove his charge, and he has backed up his 
order with the full power of his office. When 
this appears in print Dr. Grammar may have 
presented his defence, but as the lines are 
written it seems as though the minister would 
need the full power of his name to climb out of 
a very dangerous grammatical hole. 
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Merely a If it kept on snowing, year 
i after year, without any per- 
pring * iods of melting, the glacial 
epoch would soon be on us and an uninterrup- 
ted ice-cap would cover the temperate zones. 
The talked-of “slump” in the photoplay 
arena is here—and it is merely a spring thaw. 
For years we have had overproduction. For 
years we have had superlatively wanton and 
extravagant expenditures. For years we have 
been cultivating indifference and superficiality. 
A suspension of many production activities is 
the first step toward getting back to soundness 
and normalcy in photoplay production. That 
there has been no serious interruption of any 
established company is true, but there has been 
such a cutting of indiscriminate play-making 
as can only work to everyone's advantage. 
This means better stories and better acting. 
It means more careful direction, and more 
thoroughly made equipment. The only ones 
who are going to lose out are the ignorant pro- 
ducer, the talentless director, the big-headed 
and thoughtless actor, and the half-efficient 
author. 
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“I don't know one thing about women!” says Tony. ‘When 
aman tells me he knows about women I say to myself, ‘That 
chap is either a fool or a liar — maybe both 


- NLY one thing is entirely necessary to romance— 


imagination! The only way to enjoy a love affair 

is to treat it like it was the last bottle of champagne 

in your cellar—so seriously that you'll get all the 
fun out of it.” 

Tony Moreno flashed me that wonderful smile of his, that 
warms your heart and makes you forget that Life’s dice are al- 
ways loaded. His white, even teeth, gleamed for a moment and 
his big black eyes—eyes like those you see in Italian children in 
the streets of New York—glowed as though he enjoyed his 
smile as much as you did. 

In the distance, an orchestra was playing one of those in- 
sidious, jazz things that make you sway without knowing it. 
On the dance floor, pretty girls with bare, white shoulders 
whirled in the arms of eager partners. The great vase of Amer- 
ican beauties on our little side table sent up a perfume that 
made the senses swim. The waiter had just brought an alligator 
year salad. Everything was as perfect as Athletic Club Ladies’ 
Nights always are. 

It was a bit worldly for a confessional. But it seemed the 
right background for the man opposite me—the man who on 
the screen I had seen making impassioned love to damsels res- 
cued from such perils the brain could hardly follow them— 
rescued with that dash, and grace, and—yes, I must use it— 
pep. that has made Tony Moreno the idol of thousands. 

“Your method of making love,” I said, as he served the 
salad, ‘‘is strictly continental, isn’t it? Did you learn about 
women in Spain, or just—instinctively?” 

“I don’t know one thing about women!” said Tony ear- 
nestly. (I wish something could reproduce the soft, slurring 
melody of his English with its delicious Spanish accent.) 
“When a man tells me he knows about women—I say to my- 
self, ‘That chap is either a fool or a liar—maybe both, I don’t 
know.’ When you and I and all the wise guys and poets and all 
get through talking about women—we have not touched the 
hem of her garment. 

“Tl am born in Spain. I tell you what I hear—think—see— 
feel—but I do not know one little thing. When I act love on 
the screen—I do like I think is right. That’s all. 
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“Woman—she is all this you see and feel here,” he waved his 
arm with his ever present grace toward the lights, the music 
which had suddenly swelled louder, the mingled scents of 
flowers and perfumes, the exquisite colors, ‘‘all in one little 
package. I hear now some people say there is a new woman— 
that she has changed. I have never seen her. All the women 
I see—with my heart, you know—are just the same as ever. 
They are to love. If they smoke cigarettes—that is nice, if 
they do it sweetly. It is like a kiss they throw you. 

“Very few people know how to enjoy life—not even so many 
know how to enjoy love, eh? That is all that I learn from 
Spain—how to enjoy romance. 

“We understand that romance is like a picture, a poem, a 
song. It must be created. Romance is not—not realism; it is 
art. You takea palette of paint and a canvas and a painter— 
that is not a picture. You take a man and a woman and a little 
love—that is not a romance. You must have the wit and the 
genius to put them together. And all art—it is exaggeration. 
I do not mean to lie—but to—to decorate the affair. The joys 
of love make us more happy than anything else in the world, 
but they do not make us laugh. They are too serious. You 
cannot be happy in love unless you take it seriously. 

“] have never yet said anything to a girl I did not mean— 
when I was saying it. 

‘“‘This—what you call flirt? That is all right for a man or 
woman who just want to flatter their vanity with new glances 
of admiration. But that is like playing—with dolls. To really 
enjoy the amour, it must be a matter of life and death. 

‘“‘A man must mean every word he says to a woman while he 
speaks. Of course—of course, he may forget, or stop meaning 
it. But unless he believes he is going to die unless he get that 
kiss from that woman, the kiss can never taste so sweet. And 
a man, when a woman gives him her lips, he thinks she has 
surrendered everything. Girls who do not mean it—or who 
do not want to be loved—should not kiss. In Spain, we know 
just one little kiss stands between—life and death for a girl. 
That is why we keep them—on the balcony. 

“Why, I care not how clever, how expert, how fascinating a 
man may be—he cannot make love right unless he means it. 
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love affair.’ 


out of it.” 


woman—while he speaks. 





“COME people say in America, ‘When you want 
to know a man as he is, play poker with 
him.’ In Spain we say, ‘Watch him in a 


" OMAN is a child of Nature who is not on 
speaking terms with her mother.” 


‘ HEN a lady begins to say, ‘What do you 

think about love? —then it is time to look 
deep into her eyes, and see what your heart says. 
Then you either move closer or run like the devil!” 


“°T’HE only way to enjoy a love affair is to treat 
it like it was the last bottle of champagne in 
your cellar—so seriously that you'll get all the fun 


™ MAN must mean every word he says to a 
Romance is not 
realism, it is art. You take a man and a woman 
and a little love—that is not a romance. 
have the wit and the genius to put them together.” 


You must 

















He must be thrilled through and 
through. Love, real desire, makes the 
tongue of a dullard drip honey which a 
a poet himself, if he does not love, can 
never equal. A man really in Jove does 
not know what he is going to say when 
he starts nor what he has said when he 
gets through. But the woman—she 
knows. 

“Women should be discreet. Appear- 
ance—it often hurts a woman as much 
as sin, maybe more. What a man him- 
self knows about a woman, does not af- 
fect him. What the rest of the world 
knows, changes his whole action. Love 
makes innocent every action between a 
man and a woman in their own eyes. 

“Some people say in America, ‘When 
you want to know a man as he is, play 
poker with him.’ In Spain we say, 
‘Watch him in a love affair.’ 

“It is by the men to whom they appeal 
that women should be grouped. You 
can tell more about a woman by the 
men who fall in love with her than any 
other way in the world. 

“To experience all the real beauty of a 
love affair is the seventh heaven on 
earth. But even heaven may become 
ennui—to poor sinful mortals once in a 
while. Man is not the same as women. 
All men have a streak of—common, 
somewhere. Why, some places do they 
have harems? Because in those coun- 
tries they make not women who answer 
all sides to a man—spiritual, mental, 
physical. Women today—they know 
about those three sides. That is why 
there are now some happy marraiges. 
Otherwise, there can never be. 

‘“‘A woman should always insist upon 
being idealized in love—not dissected. 
This salad—this dressing—it is wonder- 
ful, is it not? But if you take it apart 
like it was before in the kitchen—you 
get vinegar, mustard, and red pepper— 
oh, that is not nice. That is one great 
trouble with women in romance. They 
want to pick it apart to see how it runs. 


“When a man loves a woman who loves him, he sees in 
her his own reflection all the time, like Narcissus in the pool. 

“Only one thing it is entirely necessary to have in romance— 
that is imagination. Never love a woman who is not an instru- 
ment upon which your imagination may play many tunes. The 
most dangerous woman in the world is the beautiful woman 
who is naturally silent. The only woman a man ever really 
loves is the one who is a motif for his imagination. 

“Woman is a child of Nature who is not on speaking terms 
with her mother. 

“A pretty woman is a challenge. It is to laugh when people 
pity a woman in the love affair. Women know from the be- 
ginning more than we ever learn. Love is part of their nature, 
while to man it is an acquired taste. 

“TI would rather marry a woman who did not love me and 
whom I loved, than one who loved me and I did not love.” 

Remembering him as one of the most eligible of the screen 
bachelors, I asked him why he didn’t get married. 

His shoulders shrugged expressively. 

“T am afraid. Women continue faithful only when the lover 
continues impassioned and demonstrative. Marriage—I am 
afraid of it. Love's follies are its brightest jewels—but they* 
would not ornament marriage. I don’t think I’ll get married— 
until some lady makes up her mind otherwise. Then, I am 
lost, of course!” 

I deliberated over the penance as I ate my meringue glace 
and Tony lit a cigarette. 

“T can’t think of a thing,” I said guiltily. 

“That,” said Tony virtuously, ‘tis because I am such a 
good boy.” 

“Probably,” said I, ‘‘it’s because you’re so bad.” 

















You have seen him rescuing damsels with grace and dash. Here he is with 


Pauline 


urley in a typical scene from Moreno's last serial. (Not his latest, 
but really his last—he's never going to make another one.) 
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HIS BROTHER 


One of the most dramatic and absorbing 
of the original stories entered in 
Photoplay’s fiction contest. 


By OSCAR GRAEVE 


Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


T was a huge square house of vellow brick—at least it was 
brick painted yellow—with brownstone trimmings and 
a high mansard roof that had been added long after the 
house was built. It was the last residence on that street; 
at its back an embankment of cut stone fell sheer to the street 
below—a low street running between the wall of the embank- 
ment and he warehouses on the other side. No one on Brook- 
lyn Heights ever ventured to that low street; it was used chiefly 
by trucks and workers on the docks. Beyond the docks was 
the harbor and opposite the coruscated cascade of buildings 
piled high on the tip of Manhattan. 

It was an ugly house and it stood like a rock facing with 
its immutable walls the winter winds from the harbor. And 
even in summer when the sunlight was at its vellowest and 
beat back from the water’s surface as heat is thrown from a 
copper plate, even then the old house within those walls was 
cool and a little damp and filled with the faint odor of forgotten 
days. 

It was an ugly house and yet to Hereward Crayne, its owner, 
it was not ugly. He loved it. The servants grumbled that 
if there were a single stain on the brass railings that led up 
the steps to the wide double front doors he’d see it. To hima 
house that represented so much solidity, both of wealth and 
social position, so much respectability, so much meticulous, 
well-ordered and upright living, generation after generation 
of it, could not be ugly. 

So far as the family history recorded it was only Basil 
Crayne, his younger brother, who had flung far from that 
standard of living. 

It was Basil Crayne now who lay in his coffin at the far end 
of the large dim drawing-room with the portraits of other 
Craynes, dead and gone, staring down, frowning down upon 
him. The thought came to Hereward that for the first time 
Basil lay quiet and at rest, the fire of his blue eves quenched, 
the waving of his ruddy gold hair subdued, the vigor of his 
quick, splendid body made inanimate. + Even in his sleep it 
was impossible to think of Basil as entirely quiescent. It had 
taken death itself to still him. In all his brief turbulent life 
he had never known peace until now. 

Hereward looked at his fine English watch, octagonal in 
shape with a convex face and its machinery cunningly worked 
into perfection by loving and skilful hands. Alethea had 
brought it to him the last time she returned from abroad —the 
wretched winter that had marked a crisis in their marital 
alfairs and that had culminated in Alethea’s nervous collapse 
. . . It was half-past eight. People would begin to arrive in 
half-an-hour. 

He moved into the drawing-room te see that everything 
looked all right. The servants could not be trusted nowadays 
and Alethea was no good in a case of this kind. Ever since 
they had brought Basil’s body home after the accident she 
had kept to her room, appearing only at infrequent intervals 
and then looking so wan and harassed that it would be better 
if she did not appear at all. 

It was too bad the funeral services had to be at night but 
it was an arrangement made necessary by: their cousins, the 
Mellishes. The Mellishes could not possibly get here from 
Dayton before tonight. That meant the interment must be 
tomorrow morning. It was unfortunate. There was no sense 
in dragging these things out. He thought a little uneasily of 
Alethea. What fools women were! All women were, where 
Basil was concerned but it was too bad that Alethea had to 
be one of the fools. 

What a queer thing Providence was! 
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Why, if Basil had to 


die, couldn’t he have died on that trip of his with the fellow 
who discovered the North Pole or on his hunting expedition 
into an unknown and savage Africa or on any one of a half- 
dozen other mad adventures where he had carried his life like 
a careless bauble in one hand? No, he had returned safely 
from these hazards to perish miserably in an accident which 
the newspapers were already exploiting, in which they pre- 
tended to see much that did not appear on the surface and went 
searching for anything—anything!—that would drag down the 
Crayne name. 

Not that he, Hereward, wanted Basil to die—his enmity had 
never gone so far as that—but if he had died in some far land 
it would have saved all this whispering . . . it would have 
spared Alethea. 

As he entered the drawing-room he saw or he thought he 
saw through the semi-darkness a slim figure move swiftly 
away from the coffin and vanish through the door that led into 
the rear hall. 

The funeral director in his black clothes emerging from be- 
hind a screen, however, intercepted Hereward’s impulsive 
forward step. 

“Was that Mrs. Crayne?”’ Hereward asked, nodding to where 
last he had seen that dark phantom. 

“Mrs. Crayne, sir?” 

“Yes, the woman who just went out the rear door?” 

“No, sir, Mrs. Crayne has not been here.” 

Hereward looked at him sharply. The man was embarrassed. 
He was lying. Probably Alethea had told him to say—if he 
were asked—that she hadn’t been here. Alethea had the power 
of making men lie for her. But what did it matter? What did 
it matter now? 

“Ts everything ready?” Hereward asked. 

“Everything is quite ready, Mr. Crayne.” 

“Has the Bishop come?” 

“No, sir, I understand he can’t get here until quarter-past 
nine. But that is ample time. We've arranged to have the 
music first.” 

‘Is the soloist here?” 

“Yes, sir, he’s waiting in the little room next to the library. 
I believe that’s where you wanted him to wait.” 

ot eg 

The director padded away noiselessly and Hereward Crayne 
got the impression that the man probably thought that he, 
Hereward, wanted to be alone with his grief. His grief! A 
grim and tortured smile flicked his lips. 

The usual gracious spaces of the drawing-room were clut- 
tered with rows of camp-stools. Hereward stumbled over one. 
He wished he could kick them all out of his way. He wished 
this thing were over. The air in the room was heavy with the 
cloying sweetness of white lilies. In the notice of the funeral 
services there had been inserted, ‘Kindly omit flowers’”’ but it 
seemed as if everyone had disregarded the notice. There were 
mammoth wreaths of white roses and _lilies-of-the-valley. 
There were monstrous bunches of carnations and orchids. 
Around the bier were banked, with the lilies, stiff arrange- 
ments of coppery polished leaves. 

How Hereward wished he could lift the drawn shades and 
throw wide the long windows—all of them—and let in the 
fresh winds from the harbor to drive away this smothering 
fragrance. But Basil would welcome that. Yes Basil would 
welcome all the winds of the four heavens. 

Hereward did not go near the coffin. He stood away from 
it at a distance as if he were almost afraid to go near it. But 
somehow he couldn’t seem to keep his gaze from turning there. 
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“Come, Alethea,” he said 
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Consciously and with a deliberate effort of his will he pulled 
his gaze away and let it rest on the shadowy portrait of his 
grandfather over the white wood mantel. He too had been 
called Basil Crayne. 

Basil! Basil Crayne! What a mockery that name had 
become—what a mockery that all it had meant, all it could 
have meant in the world had been tossed away as lightly as a 
child discards a toy of which he is weary. 

When they found Basil after that midnight accident out- 
side the roadhouse he had only two dollars and a few odd cents 
in his pockets. Two dollars and a few odd cents!—all that 
remained of the fortune that his father—their father—had 
left him. Even so, that was putting it charitably because in 
reality the fortune had vanished long since. For the last two 
or three years Basil had been living on his wits. Exactly how 
he lived nobody knew. Cards, Hereward imagined. Cards 
and various dubious transactions in oil wells and gold mines— 
that sort of rubbish. 

For a time Hereward would have been glad to help him. 
He would have been glad to pension him just as he had pen- 
sioned the Deans—a branch of his mother’s family who had 
fallen on evil days. But Basil would not accept his bounty. 
He was a beggar but he was a beggar too proud to accept 
charity. He threw your offer back at you accompanied by 
his eternal laughter. 

Then the time had come when he, Hereward, could no longer 
even offer to help him. 

The thing had come which he, Hereward, could not forgive. 
Not even now. Not even while Basil lay there, his sins, his 
incredible follies, his wild rebellious desires ready to be buried 
with him. 

People should arrive any minute now. 

Hereward went upstairs to his study. 
hall he tapped lightly at Alethea’s door. 

“‘Alethea, it’s nine o’clock.” 

He just managed to hear her muffled, “Yes.” 

“You'll be sure to go down when you’re told it’s time?” 

“Yes—yes—but leave me alone just a few minutes longer, 
Hereward.” 

“Tt wouldn’t look right, Alethea, if you didn’t go down. 
There’s talk enough as it is.” 

“T understand, Hereward.” 

He went on to his study and slumped into the chair before 
the spreading mahogany table-desk which has been his father’s 
before him. In the brown tones of the room the reading lamp 
cast a bright ring of yellow around Hereward. It fell full on 
his face and showed without mercy the worn lines at either side 
of the thin but straight, very red lips, the fine Roman nose, 
the dark circles beneath the steady gray eyes, the white threads 
in the iron-gray hair. Hereward ran true to his family type. 
With side whiskers and a frilled shirt and a stock he could have 
taken his grandfather’s place in the portrait over the mantel 
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in the drawing-room. It was Basil with his ruddy gold hair 
and his intensely blue eyes who had departed from the family’s 
appearance just as he had departed from the family’s tradi- 
tions. 

Hereward picked up a leather bound copy of Marcus Aure- 
lius which always lay ready upon his desk for him, but he found 
he couldn’t read. The strain of waiting was at last beginning 
to tell on him. 

Presently there was a knock on his door and a slim young 
man in black horn spectacles stood there to say, ‘Everybody 
is here, sir. They’re waiting for the family to come down.” 

‘‘Have my son and daughter been told?” 

“Yes, sir, they’re waiting for you at the head of the rear 
stairs. The front hall is crowded with people.” 

“And my wife?” 

“Mrs. Crayne is still in her room.” 

“You told her?” 

“T knocked, sir. and she answered but I couldn’t understand 
what she said.” 

“T’ll go to her.” 

With his firm, unhurried tread he walked again to Alethea’s 
door; again he tapped. 

“They’re waiting for us, Alethea.”’ 

“Oh, Hereward, I—I can’t go down.” 

“You must go, Alethea.” 

‘“‘Oh, Hereward’’—her voice was like a thread ready to break 
with grief. 

“‘Alethea, this is little enough I ask of you under the circum- 
stances. It is not of you or of myself I am thinking but of the 
name we bear.” 

It was true that Alethea must go down. It was imperative 
that she be there beside him—beside him and his children who 
were not her children but those of his first wife. But he hoped 
with all his soul that Alethea was not going to make a scene. 
. . . He could hear the rustle of the people in the hall below. 

Her door, however, at last swung open and she stood there— 
her white face glowing like a disembodied spirit, her black 
dress accentuating the pallor of it. Her pale gold hair 
was wound closely around her small head. 

Afterwards when they were seated in the drawing-room in 
that part near the bier which had been reserved for the family 
he wondered if he had been wise in insisting that she appear. 
So pale she was he was afraid she might swoon dead away into 
hisarms. But not his arms. No! Even while her senses left 
her she would fall the other way against those white lilies and 
coppery leaves banked around the coffin in which Basil Crayne 
lay. 

There was a patter of notes from the piano, the tenor began 
to sing in a high, clear, mournful voice. 

Hereward Crayne bowed his head, shading his eyes with the 
screen of one hand, his elbow resting on his knee. 

He was conscious that the eyes of the (Continued on page 84) 














ANOTHER FOOL 


By HUGH HOLBROOK 
(Apologies to Mr. Kipling) 


FOOL there was, and he thought he had, 
A (Even as you and I,) 
A dandy plot for a photoplay, 
| So he shut himself from the world away, 
And he worked by night and he worked by day; 
| (Even as you and I.) 


Till at last he had the thing complete ; 

(We sometimes complete ‘em, you know) 
Then he folded it twice with tender care, 
For a top-notch price breathed a hopeful prayer, 
He thought he could sell it any old where. 
(We always think that, you know.) 














Oh, the oil we waste and the toil we waste, 
And the work of our head and hand 
Is scorned by the low-brows who never could know 
(And now we have proof that they never could know) 
And never could understand. 


A fool there was, and his stamps he spent, 
(Three little two's at a crack) 

Stamps and hope and a good intent, 

But it wasn’t at all what the editors meant 

When they pleaded for STORIES, so back it was sent. 
(Why must they always come back?) 


But the manuscript spurned, the big effort returned, 
Is only the least of the shame. 

It’s being reduced to the last lonely ‘‘jit,” 

And asking once more for the job that we quit, 

And — worse still !— suspecting we can't write a bit — 
That takes all the joy from the game. 
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By 
BURNS MANTLE 


VENTUALLY, the perfect picture, my friends tell me, 
and write me, will be the picture without a single sub- 
title. A picture so simply, so logically and so forcefully 
told on the screen that printed captions will not only be 

unnecessary to its understanding, but in which their intrusion 
would prove a distinct irritation to its audiences. And I half 
suspect they are right. 

But it happens that I have been waiting for some years now 
to see what equally enthusiastic friends have told me, and 
written me, will be the perfect play on the speaking stage—a 
play that shall preserve absolutely the unities as laid down by 
the esteemed Dr. Aristotle some hundreds of years ago; the 
unity of time, necessitating that it shall cover in action only 
such time as is consumed in its playing; the unity of place, 
which demands that it shall require only the most logical 
changes of scene, and the unity of action which prohibits those 
arbitrary lapses of time between acts that span either a day or a 
generation, or the curtain lowered momentarily, as the witty 
George Nathan once remarked, “‘to indicate a lapse of morals.” 

One or two plays have achieved the perfect form within the 
last twenty-five years. But the perfect form has generally been 
the most openly and frequently violated of all the accepted 
guides to structural perfection. 

So it will be, I fear, with the perfect and titleless picture. 
Heaven knows there are whole volumes of wordy and meaning- 
less titles that we could now do without. They have ruined as 
many pictures as they have saved, and cluttered and hampered 
and handicapped many a story that might have offered good 
entertainment, if left to tell itself. But to do the picture editors 








“The Old Swimmin’ Hole” is a titleless picture, starring Charles 
Ray as a rather over-grown and clumsy small-town boy. Human 
and true-to-life, but lacking a story in the plot sense. 


justice, there also have been pictures that have been vastly 
helped by their titles, and many a light comedy has had its 
quota of laughs doubled and tripled by the cleverness of its 
captioning. Also many of the recent Goldwyn pictures have 
been greatly strengthened by the intelligent co-operation of 
editor and director in their titling. As a matter of fact the 
titling question resolves itself to this: When they’re good they 
help; and when they’re poor they’re awful. 


THE OLD SWIMMIN’ HOLE— 
First National 


HERE have been two samples of titleless pictures recently 
that have lent strength to the arguments of those opposed 
to them. One was “The Kid,” in which Charles Chaplin found 
it practically unnecessary to explain in print either the inten- 
tions of his characters or the lapses in his story. The other, 
Charles Ray’s ‘“‘The Old Swimmin’ Hole,” goes even farther 
and has not so much as a single sub-title throughout its six 
reels of length. Of course it is not a story that demands titles. 
No one in it could possibly have anything worth titling to say, 
and there is no story at all in the plot sense. It is a day in the 
life of a small-town boy, a rather overgrown and clumsy small- 
town boy, necessarily, as Ray plays him, but a lovable, human, 
untheatrical type. It could go on and on for sixteen as easily 
as for six reels and, so long as it was kept as human and as true 
to the general acceptance of a small-town boy’s life, as Ray and 
his director, Joseph DeGrasse, keep this much of it, it would be 
an interesting and enjoyable picture. 
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“What Every Woman Knows” is true to the charm of 

Barrie's original story, which proves that woman wasn’t 

created from the rib of man, but from his funny bone. 
Lois Wi lson and Conrad Nagel are the principals. 
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The bathing girls are missing in Sennett’s “A Small Town 

Idol,” a super- burlesque wherein a comic character wins 

fame and fortune in the movies. With judicious cutting, 
this could be made a complete five-reel farce. 











“The Oath” loses dramatic intensity in its eight reels. It 

deals with the passionate love of a Jewish girl for her 

Gentile husband. Conway Tearle is the star, with Miriam 
ooper in support. 















THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE — 
Metro 


E may talk all we like about the perfect picture, the tech- 

nically fine and the disappointingly slipshod, the possible 
and the impossible, the ideal and the commonplace picture, but, 
so far as I have been able to discover the real and practically 
the only test the public that supports pictures applies to the 
screen is the test of entertainment. It is either a good picture 
or a poor picture as it amuses or thrills, interests or bores; as it 
is convince ingly told or stupidly exagger rated, as it is artificial or 
real. There is a public that likes “war stuff” and a public that 
doesn’t. But roll them together and you will find they repre- 
sent one public when the picture is entertaining. “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse” is interesting, and sufficiently 
away from the conventional story of the screen to give it a 
distinctive value of its own. It is a war picture, and the war 
scenes are its big scenes. Yet it has a character and story value 
that, in effect, put the war in the background. The horrors of 
the great conflict, the still remembered ruthlessness of the 
German invasion, the fine thrill we get from the stand of the 
French at the first Marne, are as graphically reproduced as it 
is possible for the camera to reproduce them with a dummy 
village and a trick army to shoot at. But I am inclined to 
believe the scenes that will be longest remembered are those of 
the prologue, the South American cattle country, the tango 
district in Buenos Aires, which is particularly well done, and 
the gradual wakening of the young Argentinian to his duty to 
his father’s country. Rex Ingram is to be credited with a good 
job of directing. The cast is well chosen, with an attractive 
boy, Rudolph Valentino, playing Julio, and Joseph Swickard 
giving an intense characterization as the father. Smaller parts 
are well played by Alice Terry, John Sainpolis, Edward Con- 
nelly, Wallace Beery and “Bull” Montana. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS — Paramount 


HEN Sir James Barrie arrives in America this spring on 

his way to wherever he expects to write his first scenarios 
for the cinema, the Famous-Players Lasky folks will have a 
picture they can show him without shame. In the screen ver- 
sion of ‘What Every Woman Knows” William de Mille has 
succeeded in keeping the Barrie faith that Brother Cecil tossed 
aside so flippantly in “The Admirable Crichton.””. With a sym- 
pathetic interest that does both his heart and his mind credit he 
has faithfully ‘‘followed copy” on this fine little comedy, with 
the result that much of the quaintly appealing charm of the 
original shines through the picture. It is the story of John 
Shand, who paid for his education by agreeing to marry plain 
Maggie Wylie, the 26-vear-old spinster sister of three Scotch 
factory men who wanted to see her married and happy. It was 
a loveless marriage on John’s side, and his continued success 
did not help matters. In her own way Maggie was a deal of 
help to him. After he got into parliament, for instance, she 
edited all his speeches, and they were a lot brighter after she 
was through them than they were before. But John never 
knew. He was too interested in John—and in pretty Sybil 
Tenterden, who was his first experience with fascinating 
women. Finally Maggie let him depend on Sybil for his inspir- 
ation and he soon realized the difference. Then Maggie actually 
made him laugh by telling him what every woman knows— 
that woman wasn’t created from the rib of man, but from his 
funny bone. Hence her gift for seeing what big, foolish, con- 
ceited boys her men folk are. Two of the best performances of 
the year are those of Lois Wilson and Conrad Nagel as John 
and Maggie. True characterizations in every sense, both sym- 
pathetically and intelligently drawn, and most understandingly 
played. <A splendid bit, too, is that of Claire MacDowell’s 
comtesse . 


STRAIGHT IS THE WAY 


Cosmopolitan — Paramount-Artcraft 
y PREC TOR Robert Vignola, we gather from this picture, 


has a definitely developed moral sense and a certain respect 
for the censors, but he is not one to rob a good story of all 
plausibility by cleaning it up too carefully. In “Straight Is 
The Way,” for instance, he excuses the young crook he is later 
to use as a house breaker by starting him on his crime career 
when he is cold and hungry. Then he meets a master crook 
who introduces him to a warm room and a cup of coffee. 
Which, as you may see, still leaves him a good boy at heart. 















Later, after he has become a crook hero, and is working with an 
equally likable pal, and after the two have successfully burglar- 
ized an entire New England town, he is permitted to hear the 
message of God and mother through the partition of the house 
in which he is hiding out, and reform. But not until he has 
cashed in on his burglaries and taken the money to help the 
dear old lady pay off the mortgage on the place. Also he goes 
back to honest work and buys himself a new suit of clothes be-. 
fore he returns to the burglarized village to claim the heroine, 
and there is a suggestion that he gave back most of the plunder 
he had lifted from the place. The story of this pleasant!y enter- 
taining little comedy may have come to Ethel Watts Mumford 
in a dream, but we'll wager it was after she had seen “Turn 
to the Right,”’ the screen rights to which John Golden and 
\Vinchell Smith recently sold to Metro for nigh onto a million 
dollars. It is cut to the pattern of that highly successful 
comedy. Francis Marion has made a workmanlike scenario. 
Honest Matt Moore and wide-eyed Gladys Leslie do very well 
with the principal roles, but George Parsons, who is never 
mentioned, out-acts both of them. 


THE CONCERT — Goldwyn 
ICTOR SCHERTZINGER, as director, did not find much 


to inspire him in ‘‘The Concert,” save the now familiar 
goose and gander theme, proving what’s sauce for one is 
Worcestershire for the other. And yet on the face of it the 
story of “The Concert” suggests possibilities. Given a 
pianist who is adored by his feminine following to such an 
extent that he is threatened with being smothered by the 
bolder of his admirers, but who is protected by a wise little 
wife who knows her husband well and her own sex even better, 
it would seem that a series of exciting and rather diverting 
adventures might be whittled out of the story. But about all 
that happens to Augustus, the hero of the screen version of the 
Bahr comedy, is that he permits the excitable Mrs. Hart, his 
wonder-child pupil, to invite him to spend the day with her at his 
place in the mountains; where Mr. Hart and Mrs. Augustus, 
having been appraised of the ‘“elopement” discover them, 
and where all four are finally convinced that a plain but 
honest wife (or husband) in the home is worth a dozen tempters 
in the open. An obvious attempt has been made to brighten 
the picture with Rupert Hughes sub-titles and is partly success- 
ful, except where the failure to suit the printed speech to the 
accompanying action exposes the trick. The players flounder 
a little, but do the best they can, Lewis Stone playing Augustus, 
Myrtle Stedman his too phlegmatic spouse, Mabel Julienne 
Scott the disappointed Mrs. Hart and Raymond Hatton her 
husband. 


THE SAPHEAD — Metro 


HE character of Bertie in ‘‘ The Saphead,” (nee ‘‘The New 
Henrietta’’), has always presented a problem to the actor 
who plays him and the stage director who has anything to do 
with his stage creation. He either has to be made sucha fool 
that the authorities would never have permitted him to roam 
the streets at large, and get his laughs by being a fool, or he 
has to be played as a reasonably normal, but quite irresponsible 
youth, and run the risk of being dismissed as neither funny 
nor interesting. Winchell Smith, directing Buster Keaton 
in playing the role for Goldwyn, has effected an acceptable 
compromise. Bertie is still like nothing human, but his arrant 
stupidities are amusingly extravagant. However much Mr. 
Smith may have had to do with the directing of ‘‘The Saphead” 
(you can never fully believe the title sheet) it has been intel- 
ligently directed, edited and titled, and furnishes, therefore, 
good light entertainment. Buster Keaton is a natural and an 
agreeable comedian. The veteran W. H. Crane adjusted 
himself gracefully to the demands of the screen, and some 
where around the studio I suspect the spirit of Stuart Robson 
hovered most of the time the picture was being made chuckling 
to itself to see the guv’nor put through his paces as a bloomin’ 
movie actor. 


COLORADO — Universal 


HEY have deliberately forced the situations to make a 
picture drama in ‘“‘Colorado.” If things happen without 
much logical reason for their happening and there is little 
evidence of the skill of Augustus Thomas as a builder of good 
melodramatic stories, it is still a (Continued on page 99) 
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“Straight Is the Way” isa story of aA crook’s reformation, 


reminiscent of “Turn to the Right.” 
Gladys Leslie do very well in the principal roles. 


Matt Moore and 


The pro- 


duction was directed by Robert Vignola. 
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Alice Calhoun is one of the most believable girls on the 
screen. Her “Princess Jones’ ” is just a wisp ofa tale, but 
intelligently and humorously developed by Gustav Sey- 


vertitz. 


































“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” Metro's picture 
ization of the Spaniard’ s novel, is a war picture, yet its 
character and story-value place the war in the background. 


The cast is well chosen. 


























\ ILLIAM C. deMILLE is 

one of our sanest directors. 
He has made for the screen some 
pictures that reflect real art. His 
views are not sent broadcast on 
the publicity sheets, the reason 
being, we take it, that he doesn't 
care forthat sort of publicity. But 
because of his fine mental poise, 
we asked him to talk to the 
readers of PHotopLay. His little 
message is so typical of his 
mental operations and his vision 
that we are giving it a full 
page and consider the space 
well spent. 








By 
WILLIAM C. de MILLE 


REAT Picture Public— 

Do not be discouraged because such a large 
proportion of motion pictures are bad. This con- 
dition is inevitable, because the motion picture is 

the only art which has not been allowed to develop slowly. 
All the older arts have taken centuries to grow from the 
first crude forms in which they appeared to the perfection 
of beauty they now hold. The motion picture alone was 
so needed by the mass of people that, from the moment it 
became a form of entertainment, the demand for it was so 
great, the pressure exerted by the people was so insistent, 
that our craft was forced to expand rapidly into the 
stature of a giant before its brain had time to outgrow the 
weakness of a child. So that today, the brain, the soul of 
the new art. is striving to catch up with the enormous body. 

Artists cannot be forced into existence. For a craft to 
become an art, time is necessary; men and women must 
labor gropingly to evolve a new art which shall not be a 
mere imitation of an older art but a new thing, complete 
in itself. A new form of literature. 

This development is taking place, but for the most part 
it is so hidden in the midst of the the rush and turmoil of 
the industry that only the expert is aware of the little 
groups of earnest, thoughtful workers, who here and there 
are laboring as pioneers—cutting the roads into the 


wilderness and showing the way to those who will follow. 
And among those who follow will be the first really great 
masters of the screen. The leaders of today are men and 
women who have translated themselves from the older arts 
in order to do the necessary work of preparation. 

Unless Marlowe had prepared the art form of the drama, 
Shakespeare would have found no such instrument ready 
to his hand. And those of us today who are seriously 
striving to make an art form for the photo-drama are 
merely making tools for the master craftsmen and poets 
who must follow us. 

We are learning a new language, having first spoken the 
mother tongue of an older art. The masters of the future 
will be those born to speak first the language of the screen, 
who will find their first art expression upon the screen, to 
whom the screen itself will be the mother tongue of their 
genius. 

So be patient, Great Public, for the masters are even 
now born and it is for you to recognize them as they 
appear, and encourage them by your response to the truth 
and beauty of their work. 

The signs of real advance ment are not lacking, and you 
may today see a great pro.nise of the future art beneath 
= surface of the far too numerous and much abused 
“Movie. 











































“Ride, Swim and Dance” 


If you can do 
all these things, you have a fighting chance 
to make good in the movies. 


By FRANCES DENTON 


HIS story is written upon the assumption that every- 
body in the world wants to go into the movies. 

If you live in Des Moines or Grand Rapids you may 
not be aware of this. 

But in Hollywood, where you can’t be sure whether the 
lawn is green grass or something doubling for it, that is one 
of the few statements you can make without getting into an 
argument. Even in eastern studio circles, it may not be 
disputed. 

Stipulating for the sake of the story that such is the case, 
it occurred to us that everybody-in-the-world might like to 
know how to go about realizing their ambition. 

Now don’t grab the idea that this will point you out a short 
cut to fame or give directions for becoming a film star overnight. 

Those tales have been relegated to mythology with Cook’s 
north pole and Imperial, and the 1919 World’s Series. In 
other words, the leap to fame is in a tail spin. 

But though I cannot aid you to perform any such miracle 
as twenty-four sheets in twenty-four hours, I can be your 
guide, philosopher and friend in the only actual path to success 
in the movie, with information founded principally upon inside 


tips from such experts as L. M. Goodstadt, Thomas H. Ince, 
Al Christie, and Samuel Kingston. 

The casting director—that omnipotent individual who in 
most studios holds the shears above the aspirations of the 
would-be movies—is today actually a friendless, harassed 
creature who dares not ask a policeman which way to turn 
for fear the cop’s mother-in-law has dramatic inclinations, or 
go out to dinner with friends because somebody will immedi- 
ately shimmy over from the next table to inquire why he, she 
or it, as the case may be, didn’t get that part in that picture. 

No, the life of a casting director is not all bevo and skittles. 
(What, incidentally, are skittles? Bevo I have met.) Most 
of him is so tired of hearing the stories of the Entire Family 
concerning Little Nell and why she ought to be given a lead- 
ing role right away, that he was very glad to go on record for 
me as to just how it can and should be done. 

If everybody-in-the-world will now take his word concerning 
the only way to fulfill a desire to shine in film grandeur, and 
the requirements necessary for a chance of success, it will 
lighten the load of the casting director considerably. 

Getting into the movies nowadays, as far as the mere 








If you want a job at Lasky’s, this is where you'll have to apply. The girl is Lorrie Larsen, one of the many regularly employed 
extras in Hollywood. She can ride, swim and dance, photographs well, and has a complete wardrobe. 
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They all want jobs in the movies! 


mechanics of the thing is concerned, isn’t much different from 
getting into a laundry. You go and apply for work, that’s 
all. If you look like you could deliver, you get a chance to 
prove it—nothing more. 

To get a job in a laundry you must be able to wash clothes. 

To get a job in the movies, you must be able to movie. 
That’s the only real difference. And I’m not attempting to 
get funny either with you or the English language when I 
further state that the only way to learn to “movie” is to 
“movie.” 

Now all the people who want to become rich and famous via 
the silver sheet are not maidens aiming to wrest the crown 
from the curls where it has so long reposed. Neither are they 
all budding heroes. The list includes all ages, sizes, types, 
colors and religions. But since the preponderance of evidence 
is against the young and fair of both sexes, with a shade in 
favor of the ladies, it is to them we now speak. 


IRST, can you ride, swim and dance? 

I don’t mean to imply that these are the prime requisites 
of the girl who desires to be a great emotional actress. But 
unless you can “ride, swim, and dance’”’ you mey never get a 
chance to make some poor director sorry he didn’t see you be- 
fore he cast Pauline Frederick for ‘Madame X.” 

To be explicit, that is one of the important questions you'll 
have to answer when you step up to the little window at the 
studio and register for work. 

You'll be obliged to 


step 


When they started to cut down the overhead one of the first 
things that went was the bunch that ornamented the lot. 

Now all this is not meant to discourage the girls and boys who 
have legitimate cravings to go into the movies. Because the 
movies need new talent—desperately. But it must be falent. 
It is vastly encouraging to realize that with the exception of 
those who came from the stage, seventy-five per cent of the 
really good motion picture actors and actresses, including stars, 
began as extras. 

But it is to tell them, that unless their ambition can stand the 
gaff of a long, hard training school, they’d better stay home. 

A casting director is the easiest man in the world to see. 
Better to interview one hundred who are hopeless than to miss 
one good one! All the casting directors I have talked with are 
like that. 

So you see the casting director, to find out whether he thinks 
it worth while for you to register. Most of them are strictly 
honest. It will surprise everybody to know that beauty is not 
one of the first—nor even essential—ingredients. 

There is, according to Thomas H. Ince, only one way to get 
“in the movies”, only one way to stay in, only one way to 
build an actual and lasting success. And that is to start at 
the bottom and work up. 

Lou Goodstadt, Lasky’s casting director, has a motto “You 
never can tell till you’ve tried — then you are apt to be wrong.” 

“IT can only tell when they are not impossibilities,”’ says 

Mr. Goodstadt, “Then, if 





right up to the plate and tell 
your real name, age, nation- 
ality, height, weight, color 
and previous condition of 
servitude (married orsingle.) 

When pursue still 
further a simile that tears 
the tinsel from the glamor- 
ous art of the Silent Drama, 
but is exceedingly useful to 
me right now—you apply 
for work at a laundry you 
don’t expect to start right 
in ironing Mrs. Stuyvesant 


- to 


an extra part. 


Tootle’s best party dress. things 
Probably, you will wash -_ 
socks . . 

When you «o into the 


movies, to state plain facts, 
999,999 times out of 
1,000,000 (count ’em) you'll 
start as an extra. And 


better stay at home. 





F Venus rose from the sea again tomorrow 
right outside the casting directors win- | 
dow, he wouldn't give her anything but 


HEN you go into the movies, nine times 
out of ten you ll start as an extra. 
LL studios ask this question, “Do you 
ride, swim and dance?” because extras 
are most often used for one of these three 


NLESS your ambition can stand the gaff 
of a long hard training school, you'd 


they don’t insist on starting 
| to play leads right away, I 
can give them a chance. In 
fact, if I see sincerity, abil- 
ity and desire to work hard, 
some intelligence, evidences 
of any emotional facility 
and photographic possibil- 
ities, they can surely get in- 
to the movies with me—in 
the extra class. That is 
| where everybody—includ- 
| ing the winners of beauty 
contests—who has had no 
camera experience belongs. 
“There can be no tests, 
no rules, no set require- 
ments. For a person must 
be camera-wise before any- 

one in the world can tell 

anything about his or her 

chances. Even if a girl has 

genius, she must acquire 








that, say the casting direc- 
tors in chorus, is exactly 
where everybody-in-the-world ought to start. 

If Venus rose from the sea again tomorrow right outside the 
casting director’s window he wouldn’t give her anything but an 
extra part in a production. 

They don’t do it that way any more! The financial and 
efficiency experts shut the gate on the short cut some time ago. 


some technique before it 
can be discerned.” 

So when you go to Lasky’s you fill out an application blank. 
The company files an enrollment card for you. And you are 
technically “in the movies.” 

Six months later Mr. Goodstadt will tell you whether or not 
it is worth while for you to go on and approximately how far 
you can hope to go. So you see you'll (Continued on page 97) 
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Cutex sets come in three sizes: 
the “Compact,” 60 cents; the 
“Traveling,” $1.50; and the 
“Boudoir,” $3.00. 














































Lovely nails— 


with no fuss or bother 


In one convenient set—everything you need to attain them 


EN minutes for a manicure! But that’s quite 

time enough when one has everything one 
can possibly need all together in one set—a set 
that makes manicuring simpler than you ever 
dreamed. 


Just a dip with the orange stick wrapped 
in cotton into the bottle of Cutex, a dab 
around the nail base, a rinsing of the 
fingers and the ugly, dead cuticle will 
simply wipe off. Then the Nail White 
squeezed under the tips, and finally the 
delightful jewel-like shine the Cutex Pol- ‘ , : 
ishes give. No cuticle scissors! The modern way of mani- 
curing has done away with the tedious and dan- 
gerous business of cuticle-cutting altogether. (See 
the description with the illustrations.) 

It is all so quick, so easy, so pleasant—right up 
to the final polish! Really, Cutex has made mani- 
curing a rest and relaxation instead of a vexation 
and a burden! 

Every woman is taken with a Cutex Set the 
moment she sees it. The smartness and originality 
of its black and rose color scheme make her want 
it. And then every little necessity is so handily 
put up. Everything right there—ready to come 
out just as you need it—and in the most con- 
venient possible form. 


Sets in three different sizes 


Cutex Sets come in three sizes. The smallest, at 
6oc, is called the “Compact.” In it are trial 
size packages of Cuticle Remover, Nail White and 





Mail this coupon with two dimes today forcomplete trial outfit. 





Paste and Powder Polishes. Tucked away in 
their own little compartment, you will also find 
emery board, flexible steel file and orange stick. 

The “ Traveling” Set, at $1.50, is just what you 
have always wanted for your toilet case—whether 
for little week-end trips or for long journeys. It 
has a full supply of all the preparations, and larger 
size nail file, emery board and orange stick. 


The most elaborate Set is the “Boudoir” at 
$3.00, a real luxury and delight. Six different 
manicure preparations are in it, a nail buffer, file, 
emery-board and orange stick. 

Get your Cutex Set today. You will wonder 
how you ever got along without it. It will really 
be a revelation to you to find how simple it makes 
manicuring. Only ten minutes spent on the nails 
once or twice a week will keep them always in 
perfect condition. Each article in the set can be 
had separately for 35 cents. 


Complete Trial Outfit for 20 cents 


Mail the coupon below with two dimes for a Cutex 
Introductory Set to Northam Warren, 114 West 
17th Street, New York; or if you live in Canada to 
Dept. 705, 200 Mountain Street, Montreal. 










New York City. 








NORTHAM WARREN, 
Dept. 705, 114 West 17th St., 
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The Opportunity of a Lifetime 


It’s a merry little game, this picture stock- 
selling, but in the states that have the 
“blue sky laws” it doesn’t go. 


By JOHN G. HOLME 


E have tried to demonstrate in former articles 

appearing in Photoplay that success is practically 

impossible for motion picture producing companies 

which start in business by selling stock to the public 
at large. The reasons why they are doomed to financial and 
artistic failure may be enumerated as follows: 

The cost of financing is too high, ranging from 35 to 50 per 
cent. on the average, and going much higher in many instances. 
In other words, by the time a company capitalized for $500,000 
has disposed of all its stock, it has only from $250,000 to $325,- 
000 left in the treasury on which to operate, while the company 
owes its stockholders $500,000. 

In nine cases out of ten, producing companies financed by 
public sale of stock, are officered by men who know nothing 
whatever about the production of motion pictures, or by men 
who have extremely limited knowledge of this complicated 
and financially hazardous business. 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, vou will find that 
these stock-selling embryo producing companies propose to 
film big feature pictures competing with the film dramas of 
long established companies, which, because they already have 
their own studios, equipment, producing staffs, publicity and 
distributing organizations, can operate two or three times more 
economically and infinitely more effectively and efficiently 
than a company just beginning in business. 

The big, established company has its readers who hunt 
through every fiction magazine, every new novel for scenario 
material; its editorial staff and casting directors who are con- 
stantly in close touch with the trend of public taste in motion 
pictures; its carpenter and machine shop, prepared without any 
waste of time to execute any order issued by the designers of 
interior scenes; its interior decorators, and finally storehouses 
packed with lumber, paints, period furniture, rugs, silverware, 
curtains, hangings. ‘‘We need pistols such as were carried by 
American officers in the Mexican war,’”’ announces the produc- 
tion manager. ‘We have pistols of every make from the time 
pistols were first made,”’ answers the custodian of fire-arms. 
“We must have a dozen costumes such as fishermen of the 
Faroe Islands wear,’’. demands the production executive. 
“Send us a post card or a photograph, and the costumes de- 
partment will have them ready in two weeks,” replies the 
genius who presides over the company’s wardrobe. 

And while a company is grinding out a programme picture 
or feature, the director and principals of the cast are familiar- 
izing themselves with the next picture, for which the scenes 
are already built, decorated and fully furnished. Supposing 
Rupert Rednose, the hissing, black-hearted villian, who is 
pursuing and kidnapping the angelic and starry-eved Alice 
Adair, through a five-reel melodrama, should come home to 
his modest cottage one night and find the youngest of his seven 
children suffering from sore throat. Now Rupert is in private 
life a model husband and father, and he is holding the little 
one in his lap when the doctor comes, looks at the bundle in 
Rupert’s arms, says “diphtheria,” and slaps a quarantine sign 
on the Rupert cottage. Rupert’s play is held up while he is 
imprisoned in his own home by the Department of Health 
Does this hitch make any difference to the well-organized 
producing company? Not at all. The whole company em- 
ployed in Rupert’s melodrama is turned to work on another 
play, which is ready for release by the time Rupert is freed and 
is able to resume his role in the melodrama thriller. No time 
is lost and no extra expense incurred. 

But the new production company launched by amateurs 
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and financed by the public has to buy all its equipment in 
small quantities and therefore at highest prices. It generally 
attempts to produce some ‘‘colossal drama,’’ which the presi- 
dent of the company has evolved out of his own head, or has 
at least chosen, and which in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
possesses no dramatic appeal to the public. It takes men with 
dramatic training and instinct and profound knowledge of 
popular psychology to select the sort of screen plays which will 
make an artistic as well as financial success. Consider also the 
fact that the best continuity writers, the best directors and the 
best screen actors and actresses are almost constantly at work 
on first class productions for the big companies. It follows 
that second and third class continuity writers, casting directors 
and actors and actresses are employed by the amateur film 
producer, and the result of their work is a second or third class 
screen play produced at a ruinously high price, which the 
picture can never earn. 

And supposing one of the principal characters of the amateur 
company’s play falls sick, or meets an accident or is quaran- 
tined like Rupert Rednose. The whole machinery of the com- 
pany is brought toa standstill. In the meantime, directors and 
actors under contract, draw their salaries, and the studio 
owner is collecting rent at the rate of $100 per day. 

Then what chance is there for the promoter of the stock- 
selling company to make a success? Nota chance in the world. 
And what chance for the investor to get back his monev? The 
same. 

Does it follow then that only the big and already well estab- 
lished producing companies must continue from now on till 
eternity to make all our motion pictures? 

Not at all. New producing companies are being formed all 
the time by experienced motion picture men who have held 
high positions with big companies. These men command 
enough confidence in their profession to be able to secure the 
backing of capitalists who can afford to risk a few hundred 
thousand dollars, even a few million dollars, in film play pro- 
duction, and most of these gentlemen who plunge in picture 
production find out that they have to throw millions into their 
ventures before their new companies begin to break even. 

The _ stock-selling motion picture promoters should be 
stopped just like the District Attorney’s office of New York 
City is stopping the proprietors of screen acting schools. 
During the past few weeks a half a dozen or more of these gen- 
tlemen have been arrested on charges of grand larceny, fraud 
and misrepresentation and criminal assaults on young women. 
Such tactics cannot be employed against the stock-selling 
promoters, but their sale of stocks can be stopped by law. 

The “Blue Sky Laws” of Illinois, Ohio, Minnesota, Kansas, 
California and other states have kept worthless stock issues of 
all sorts out of these states with reasonable effectiveness of 
late years. The sale of ‘Birth of a Race” stock was halted in 
Illinois as soon as complaint was made to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and the sales agents were arrested and fined. The public 
authorities of Ohio found no trouble in halting the sale of 
Fidelity Picture Plays Corporation stock, and the Clermont 
Photoplays Corporation and Master Pictures, Inc. bumped up 
against the Corporation Securities Act of California with results 
both disastrous and tragic. But in New York state anything 
goes. Any wildcat outfit, utterly irresponsible financially, with- 
out auy assets other than nerve, can sell millions of dollars worth 
vt stock and get away with it. Even under the present demor- 
alized condition of the New York City police department, only 
the fools of the underworld take to (Continued on page 81) 
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There is only one Stutz car—its supremacy 
on the road and boulevard is known to all. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. OF AMERICA, INC., Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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Tom Moore and his bride, Renee Adoree, in a 


scene from “Made in Heaven’—the picture 
that brought them together. 


N spite of the old adage to that effect, 


Made In 


Heaven 


California went and asked his hostess, beautiful Rubye de 
Remer, about her, and discovered that she was a little French 
girl, born in Lille about 19 years ago; that she had been an 
acrobatic dancer since she was five; that she played in Brussels 
during the war but afterwards came to New York where she 
had been appearing successfully in some musical pieces. 

Miss de Remer introduced the big Irishman to petit Mlle. 
Adoree, who greeted him in her delicious French-English. He 
asked her if she’d like to play his sister in ‘‘Made in Heaven” 
and she said she thought it would be heavenly. 

Two weeks later the tiny French miss arrived on the Goldwyn 
lot in Culver City, California. And (Continued on page 90) 





there aren’t so many marriages now- 
adays of which you can say it with any 
degree of confidence and success. 

But the phrase seems to hang like a good 
omen, a fairy-godmother gift, above the 
pretty head of filmdom’s latest star-bride. 

Because, if Tom Moore hadn’t gone to 
New York to film the opening scenes of a 
picture by that name, ‘Made in Heaven,” 
he might never have met Renee Adoree— 
if he hadn’t needed a type like Renee to 
play his little sister in “Made in Heaven” 
he might never have engaged her for the 
role and fallen in love with her while play- 
ing it. 

So, you see, it was ‘Made in Heaven.” 

Yes, another romantic marriage in the 
screen world—the sort of dashing, whirl- 
wind courtship we loved to read about 
when knighthood was in flower. 

And we can now present to you—Mr. 
and Mrs. Tom Moore. 

They met in New York New Year’s Eve. 

They were married in Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia, on February 12th. 

Fast work, that, even for an Irishman 
and a French girl. 

And this is the way it all happened: 

Once upon a time there was a big, good- 
looking young Irishman, whom everybody 
loved because he was genial, and kind, and 
witty. He was heart whole and fancy free, 
and very much interested in his work, 
which was making pictures, and in his 
adobe house and his dogs. 

Then he went to New York to film the 
first scenes of a picture entitled ‘Made in 
Heaven.” 

He wanted to find a little girl who was 
the type to play his Irish kid sister in the 
piece. 

So on New Year’s Eve—and that’s 
another good omen—he saw on the dance 
floor at Delmonico’s (at a party) a slim 
little thing, that even in her high, high 
French heels just reached his shoulders, 
and looked like she weighed about 100 
pounds. She had marvellous, long black 
eyelashes that shaded her blue-gray-violet 
eyes and a mop of black curls and a saucy 

































































little mouth that seemed always half way Clarence S. Bull. 
between laughter and pouts. 
So, though she wasn’t, she looked Irish. 


The young man from the picture wilds of 
& 


She's a slim little thing with marvellous long black lash 
of black curls, and a saucy little mouth that sents dlisane telikaae 


between laughter and pouts. 
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The makers of the finest blankets 
in America tell you how to wash them 
- Fine wool blankets have been made by the of the right way to launder blankets. They 
North Star Woolen Mill Company longer are experts in the care of blankets and they 
than by any other mill in the country. Their advocate washing them the safe, gentle 
blankets have won the highest awards in every Lux way. 
exhibition they have entered. Read what they say about laundering. 
ar The company has made a special study Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
" J \ 
Special points on NORTH STAR WOOLEN MILL COMPANY How to wash your 
washing blankets Minneapolis, Minnesota blankets 
Extremes of heat and cold Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. Washing directions: A rich, 
shrink wool so that it is just as a live suds throughout the entire 
important to maintain a moderate ; ; : ’ process is essential in the washing 
4 and even temperature in drying We consider the laundering of blankets so important if files Ta cheaindisons 
° blankets as in washing them. In they are to wear well and keep their soft, woolly quality, tablespoonfuls of Lux to every gal- 
warm weather dry blankets out of that we are glad to co-operate with you in teaching women EAE NMEA IIE NE! 
doors in a shady place where they the best way to launder. a 
will not flap and blow in the wind. ‘ : . : Dissolve the Lux thoroughly in 
In cold or windy weather dey them Wool, like silk, is an animal fibre and extra care must be very hot water, whisking it intoa 
indoors, taken in the choice of soaps used to wash it, and the thick lather. Add cold water until 
ea ee methods employed. Rubbing is ruinous. Water too hot, tcc Gin din Rieaianian 
q anapeoeuhedhemashand dally or too cold, will cause wool to shrink and mat. Harsh che rich suds, souse it up and 
. and to give them warmth. They soap yellows and weakens the fibre. down and squeeze the suds 
should, therefore, never be rubbed We have assured ourselves that Lux does not contain free through the entire blanket. If the 
as this will remove some of the alkali or any other chemical injurious to the finest grade of suds die down, too much water 
nap and will also felt and shrink wool, It makes a thick lather that eliminates rubbing. It has been used in cooling the solu- 
as 5 them. dissolves so thoroughly that no trace of it is left in the tion, and more Lux should be 
Baby’s knitted blankets blanket to yellow the wool. We got excellent results when added to restore the suds. Take 
— a ania a ing we washed our finest blankets with it. extra care to press the suds 
a rg 2 phon => Very truly yours through the very soiled spots, but 
ental hen on @ tah weed we North Star Woolen Mill Co. be sure never to rub the blanket. 
dry, and pull into shape—accord- Rinse in three or more, if neces- 








ing to measurements made before sary, lukewarm waters of the same 


the article was washed. temperature as the suds. 


Drying: It makes blankets 
fluffer to let them drip dry. If 
this is not convenient, run them 
through a loose wringer. Never 
twist them. To avoid stretching 
and dragging hang the blanket 
double, and if possible lengthwise, 
over the line and pin it at frequent 
intervals. 
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HERE are some women you inalienably associate with 
the glamour and gossip, the follies and furbelows of a 
King’s gay court. Even in these days when courts and 
KXings are more or less passe, you frequently encounter 

a woman who seems to belong, somehow, to an older, more 

romantic and intriguing time. 

There are other women, whose Place is in the Home. Women 
with quiet, well-appointed houses, quiet, well-appointed chil- 
dren, and quiet, well-appointed husbands. Mother-women, 
of infinite understanding, depths of sympathy, gentleness of 
bearing, tact. At least, we hope so. 

But there are still other women. More interesting than the 
others, more modern. Women who do things and think things 
for themselves. Women who work, who have a definite aim 
and a high ambition. Twentieth century women. 

When I first met Catherine Calvert, she was taking tea in one 
of Manhattan’s more aristocratic hostelries, and she was com- 
pletely surrounded by exquisite ladies and dignified, important- 
looking men. Catherine—Catherine was all in black, black 
with a decided sheen to it. Her gown was black satin; so were 
her tiny boots. She had sables trailing from her shoulders, and 
a black hat with a plume. -Of all the ladies, she was the most 
exquisite; she dominated. Ah, thought I truly the incarna- 
tion of one of the brilliant, beautiful Continental ladies we have 
all read so much about—and so few of us have ever really seen. 

And then I watched her, or rather the sea of black-and-white 
which escorted her, from the tea- 
room and out of the hotel and into 
a cream-colored motor car—a grace- 
ful, expensive affair, her motor, 
with orchids in the 
little glass flower- 
holder, and a cor- 
rect chauffeur who 
seemed to move 
on springs. Miss 
Calvert leaned 
against the luxu- 
riouscushions, nod- 
ded a queenly fare- 
well to her follow- 
ers, and that was 
the last I saw of 
her. 

I was walking in 
Central Park one 
morning. It was 
a nice morning, 
and all the nurse- 
maids from the surrounding 
nice houses were about with 
their nice little charges. | 
noticed particularly a hand- 
some little chap with great 
brown eyes and sturdy legs, 
a carefully attired child, all 
in brown. He tugged at the 
hand of his elderly guardian 


“Women who do things 
and think for themselves. 
Women of definite aim 
and ambition. Twentieth 
century women..... 





The Careers 
of Catherine 
Calvert 


There are many indeed—when 
you consider her varied interests. 
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By 
SYDNEY 


VALENTINE 


and said, ‘‘There is a little girl I know” and 
ran to a bench where a chubby cherub was 


er nurse and with an old lady 


ina fur coat—a very, very old and very, very 


d lady. The little boy paid 


no attention to her, but said to the little 


lello!’” The cherub smiled 
him. ‘Hello!’ said she in 
fashion. 


The old lady straightened. She 


at the little boy. ‘Come 
here, child!” she said sternly. 
“What,” she asked when he 
marched up to her, ‘‘what is 
your name? Do you know 
my grand-daughter? Who 
are you?” 

The little boy, far from be- 
ing abashed by the dowager, 
looked her firmly in the eye. 
“My name,” he said, ‘‘is Paul 
Armstrong, Jr. My daddy 
was Paul Armstrong and my 
mother is Catherine Calvert. 
I go to the Blank School and 
I take dancing lessons. And 
I go to church!” 

Having delivered this 
speech, he smiled a goodbye 
to the cherub, said ‘“‘Come, 


nurse,” and that was the last I 
saw of him. 

But I went out to the Vitagraph 
studio and watched a scene being 


for a new picture. It was 


“The Heart of Maryland,” and 


Terriss was directing, anda 
brunette girl was alone in the 
She was in the picturesque 


costume of the Leslie Carter role, 


going through her scene with 


a quiet sincerity that could not fail to im- 
press. When Terriss called, ‘Cut! "she 
walked briskly from the set, and came to 
the director. 
(Continued on page 90) 
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A new running mate for 


an old timer 
Also made by the Lambert Pharmacal Co. 





You know what Listerine is—for 40 years the family 
stand-by as a delightful and safe antiseptic. 


Now, of course, you’ll want to try Listerine Tooth Paste 
—made by the makers of Listerine—and possessing Lis- 
terine’s best qualities plus others new and all its own. 


This pleasing new dentifrice is the result of long study 
disclosing that saliva itself is the most eflective aid to 
mouth hygiene. In order to stimulate this healthful saliva 
flow we include in the paste a mild fruit acid. 


Thus, as it cleans, it also combats acid mouth, ictards 
tartar and strikes at pyorrhea. 


LAMBERT P ee COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS U.S.A. 
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Posed by May Allison in 
Fair and Warmer—a Metro 
motion picture. Miss Alli- 
son 1s one of many motion 
picture beauties who use 
andendorseIngram’s Milk- 
weed Cream for proper 
care of the complexion. 


Have you a complexion that compels 
attention— admiration? 





You can have, if you follow this 
simple way of caring for it 


T the dance, at the dinner, at the theater 
party—what woman is the favorite? 
Not particularly the ravishing beauty, not 
the one with the smartest gown. But isn’t 
it always a girl with a clear, fresh, radiant 
complexion—a girl in whose face one sees 
the alluring charm of wholesomeness? 


Attractiveness of face, beauty of complex- 
ion—these are every woman’sright. You can 
gain a fresh, glowing, dainty complexion— 
just as thousands of other women have—if 
you begin today to use Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream. 

Ingram’s Milkweed Cream does more than 
cleanse and soften the skin. It has an exclu- 
sive, therapeutic property that actually 
“tones up’’—revitalizes—the sluggish tis- 
sues. Applied regularly, night and morning 
—it cleanses, heals and nourishes the skin 
cells, soothes away redness and roughness, 


banishes slight imperfections. Used faith- 
fully, conscientiously, Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream will help you achieve and retain the 
healthy, attractive complexion that should 
at all times be yours. 


How to use it 


When you get your first jar of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream, you will find in the package 
a booklet of Health Hints. This booklet tells 
you the most effective way in which to use 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream—tells you how 
to use it in treating the commoner troubles 
of the skin. Read this booklet carefully 
and follow its advice. It has been prepared 
by specialists to insure that you get from 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream the fullest possi- 
ble benefit. 

Go to your druggist today. Purchase a jar of In- 
gram’s Milkweed Cream in either the fifty-cent or the 
dollar size. Don’t put it off—begin at once to attain 


the satisfaction of a clear, radiant skin—a perfect 
complexion. 


lugrams 
tae 


“Just to show a proper glow” 
use a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on 
the cheeks. A safe preparation for 
delicately heightening the natural 
color. The coloring matter is not 
absorbed by the skin. Delicately 
perfumed. Solid cake. Three 
perfect shades—Light, Medium 
and Dark—50c. 


Ingram'’s 


veola. 
Souveraineé 


FACE POWDER 


A complexion powder especially 
distinguished by the fact that it 
stays on. Furthermore, a powder 
of unexcelled delicacy of texture 
and refinement of perfume. Four 
tints—White, Pink, Flesh, Bru- 
nette—50c. 


lngrams 


Milkweed 
© Cream 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 


102 Tenth Street Detroit, Michigan 


Canadian residents address F F. Ingram Company, 
Windsor, Ontario. 

Australian residents address T. W. Cotton Pty., Ltd., 
383 Flinders Lane, Melbourne. 

New Zealand residents address Dimond & Hart, 33 
Ghunzee Street, Wellington. 

Cuban residents address Espino & Co., Zulueta 3614, 
Havana. 


There is 
Beauty 








Ingram’s Beauty Purse—an attractive, new souvenir packet of 
the exquisite Ingram toilet aids. Send 10c in stamps, with the cou- 
pon below, and receive this dainty Beauty Purse for your hand bag. 





Frederick F. Ingram Co., 102 Tenth St., Detroit, Michigan. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed, please find 10c in stamps, in return for which 
please send me Ingram’s Beauty Purse containing a silk and wool powder 
pad, a sample packet of Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder, In- 
gram’s Rouge, and Zodenta Tooth Powder, a sample tin of Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream, and, for the gentleman of the house, a 
sample tin of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream 
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UERENTIA, But_Ler, Mo.— You say 
a sign in a restaurant in vour town 
says, ‘Don’t divorce your wife be- 


cause she can’t cook. Eat here and 

keep her for a pet.”’” A very good adver- 
tisement, but not such good advice. Mae 
Murray was born in Portsmouth, Va, in 
1896. She has grey blue eyes, and blonde 
hair. Appearing now in “The Gilded Lily.” 
She is Mrs. Robert Leonard off the screen, 
and her husband is her director in the studio. 
I. C.S., SAN Jose, CAL.—My 
dear child, you'll make yourself 
miserable by being so suspicious 














QUESTION! 
ANSWERS 
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ma. 


OU do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay 

Magazine to get questions answered in this Depart- 
ment. It is only required that you avoid questions 
that would call for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one play. Do 
not ask questions touching religion, scenario writing or 
studio employment. Studio addresses will not be 
given in this Department, because a complete list of 
them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full 
name and address; only initials will be published if 
requested. If you desire a personal reply, enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope. Write to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, 25 W. 45th St., 
New York City. 


Jack Mulhall is 


garage in Hollywood. 
married, too. 


Ruta, New Jersety.—Surely, I’m for 
prohibition. Why shouldn’t I be? I mean 
to say, there’s nothing more to say about it, 
is there? Here is the cast of ‘What 
Women Want”: (wonder if that is one of 
those deceptive titles?) Francine, Louise 
Huff; Wiliam Holliday, Van Dyke Brooke; 
Billy, his son, Robert Ames; Ezekiel Bates, 
Howard Truesdale; Susie Bates, Betty Brown. 
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Dorotuy A.—You want to know what 


makes a 
engagement ring. 
IKXenneth 
married to Salome Jane Harlan. 


man give a woman a diamond 


The woman, I suppose. 


Harlan was born in 1895; he is 


William 


Russell was born in 1886; Antrim Short, 
1898. Ralph Graves is not married. 


PEGGY.—Well, my stenographer used to 
work for a tool concern and now she works 


for me. 








of everything and everybody. 
The actresses aren’t all as bad 
as they’re painted, you know. 
Hazel Daly opposite Tom Moore 
in “Stop Thief.’’ Miss Daly is 
Mrs. Harry Beaumont—Harry 
directed for Goldwyn, but is no 
longer with them. | 

ANNA.—So it makes you feel 
so badly to hear about all these 
engagements and marriages. 
Cheer up—perhaps some of 
them won't last. But I’m bet- 
ting on the success of the Doris 
May-Wallace MacDonald com- 
bination. Address him at the 
Los Angeles Athletic Club. 

G.C., FLortipA.—You say you 
would gladly share my lot with 
me. But I haven’t any lot— 
I live ina furnished room. And 
that, Georgia, makes it another 
story. ‘‘She Couldn’t Help It” 
is the disguised ‘‘In the Bishop’s 
Carriage,’’ once made by Mary 
Pickford for Famous Players, 
now a Bebe Daniels vehicle for 
Realart. Yes,—it’s Bebe’s real 
name. Harrison Ford isn’t mar- 
ried now. Neither is Frank 
Mayo. Jack Holt is. Kathryn 
Adams and Mr. Mayo in “‘Little 
Brother of the Rich.’’ 

PurPLE CAT.—You must live 
down in dear old Greenwich 
Village. Wanda Hawley in “The 
Snob.”’ Wanda is married to 
J. Burton Hawley, who owns a 








Have You Noticed? 
By MAY STANLEY 


HAT all the good little vamps are coming 


back from the spoken drama? 


That a lot of stars are getting married these 


days? 


| That some of them are getting divorced? 
That Lillian Gish stands up remarkably well under 


brutal treatment? 
points south of prohibition? 


ceremony ? 


That Bert Lytell doesn’t like ingenues? 
I hat Constance Talmadge doesn’t like spinach? 
That motion pictures have put the dime novel out 


of commission? 
down the price of clothing? 
form-fitting dresses? 


to the city? 


longer and longer? 


lavishly for their families? 


about happy marriage? 


That it’s getting popular to make pictures at all 


That the villain still gets by with the mock marriage 


That a lot of costume pictures are helping to bring 
That lady villains always smoke cigarets and wear 
That it’s still unfortunate for a country girl to move 


That it’s ditto for a city girl to go to the country? 
That the list of Lowell Sherman's victims grows 


That all screen stars have kind hearts and provide 


That the baby stare continues to make good? (You 
_don't believe it? Tell that to the box office!) 
That all the successfully-divorced folks are writing 











She says she went from tools to 


fools, and I don’t know just 
what she means, do you? Yes 
Charles Ray and Dorothy Dal- 
ton have played together; when 
they were both with Thomas 
Ince they appeared in “The 
Weaker Sex.”’ Sam deGrasse 
was Dr. Armstrong in “Blind 
Husbands.”’ Elliott Dexter and 
Marie Doro are not divorced. 
Miss Doro is still abroad, and 
Mr. Dexter is still in Hollywood 
making pictures for Paramount. 
His latest are “The Witching 
Hour” and “The Affairs of 
Anatole.”’ 

I. H. D., BrookLtyn.—You 
want to write my memoirs. I 
don’t like to be particular, but 
I do think that if anybody 
writes my memoirs, it ought to 
be me. It is reported that 
Lillian Gish is to play Marguerite 
in Mr. Griffith’s forthcoming 
production of ‘‘Faust,’’ but as 
I write this nothing has been 
definitely decided—although I 
do know that Miss Gish attended 
a performance of the opera to 
watch Mary Garden in the role. 
It is said, too, that Jack Barry- 
more will also appear in the 
picture, but I think this is un- 
likely, as Mr. Barrymore has 
signed a new contract and will 
soon start work on ‘‘The Lotus 
Eater,’’ under Marshall Neilan’s 
direction. 

B. P. P., OnTAr1Io.—I am 
pretty good at guessing, but I 
really can’t tell you how soon 
Gaston Glass will be made a 
star. I shouldn’t be surprised 
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Alla Nazimova has started 
production on “‘Camille,’’ don’t know how 
soon it will be released. House Peters, 
Goldwyn, Culver City, Cal. He is married, 
was born in 1888, and his late releases are 
“Lying Lips’ and ‘‘The Alibi.”’ 

N. R., MANCHESTER, ENGLAND.— 
Thank you for your charming letter. I 
would always be as 
kind-hearted as you 
think me if all my 
correspondents 
were as courteous 
as you. Now that 
we have exchanged 
compliments, let’s 
get down to busi- 
ness. Claire Adams 
is the actress to 
whom you refer, 
who played in “The 
End of the Road.” 
She was born in 
1898, and recent 
films in which she 
has appeared in- 
clude, ‘The Pen- 
alty,” ‘The Killer,” 
and “The Spend- 
ers.” She is now 
working in “A Man 
of the Forest”’ for 
Benjamin B. Hamp- 
tion Productions, 
Hollywood, Cal. 
Address her there. 
No trouble at all. 

Mrs. H. W., 
Morristown. — I 
don’t know the first 
thingabout fashions 
and such like, as H. 
G. Wells would say, 
but I think you'll 
like Photoplay’s new 
fashion articles, 
beginning soon. 
Yes — Irene Castle 
is Mrs. Robert 
Treman. Young 
Treman isan Ithaca 
business man. A 
photograph of Mrs. 
Castle-Treman ap- 
peared in Photopicy 
for December 1919; 
and a full page in 
rotogravure in 
May, 1920. 


if it happened. 














H. D., Troy. — 
I’m not usually at 
home to men who 
malign me. But you do it so differently. 
I appreciate your saying I am almost as 
good as Ring Lardner once in a while. 
That’s something, isn't it? After all, in 
the average musical comedy there are 
usually a thousand bad lines to one good 
one—oh, in the dialogue, of course; so some 
day if I can make sufficiently bad jokes, I 
may become prosperous. Will Rogers is 
apparently a bit backward about telling his 
age. He is very happily married and has 
two sons. Lives in California and works 
for Goldwyn. His latest, “A  Bashful 


Romeo,”’ in which Sylvia Breamer plays 
opposite. 
LEOLA, PA.—Most movie stars use the 


names God and their parents gave them. 
Wallace Reid’s father was Hal Reid, the 
playwright, who died a year ago. Wally’s 
Daven- 
Alice Daven- 


wife’s maiden name was Dorothy 
port. 


Dorothy’s mother is 


Dese by Norman ym 


Questions and Answers 


(Continued) 
port, who appears in comedies. Wanda 
Hawley hails from Seattle. 


A RAMBLING REcK.—That was a peach 
of a letter—all except your nom de plume. 
It reminded me of those perfectly good 
pictures branded with terrible titles. The 
class in pronunciation will now assemble. 
Miss Daniels pronounces her name Bee-bee, 


Rosebush of a Thousand Years,” and 
Madame Bryant has never done anything 
better. You pronounce her professional 
name Na-zeeni-ova’ 


Mivprep T., St. Louts.—So your fiance 
is making a big name for himself as a 
surgeon. Ah—carving his way to fortune, 
I see. Wallace Reid is just six feet tall and 

Bebe Daniels is five 
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‘feet four. There 
was an interview 
with Mabel Nor- 

mand in the De- 
cember 1920 issue; 
with Tom Mix, 
November 1920. 
Tom is married to 
Victoria Forde and 
has been for some 
time. He is still 
with Fox. 


TisH.—You say 
the most beautiful 
girl in films played 
the bride in ‘Her 
Elephant Man.” I 
find that her name 
is Ardito Mellenino 
and that I have 
never seen her. And 
I thought I knew 
all about pictures! 

M. C., FArrR- 
FIELD, ILL. — Not 
so long ago every- 
body who could 
hold a pen or pound 
a typewriter was 
doing a Daisy Ash- 
ford. Nowit seems 
to be the thing to 
write one’s mem- 
oirs. I’ve been so 
busy earning a liv- 
ing by writing 
answers I haven’t 
had time to make a 
bid for immortality 
—I almost wrote 
immorality. Forrest 
Stanley is married, 
but he won’t tell his 
age. Dorothy Gish 
is twenty-two, Ei- 
leen Percy the same 
age,and Doris May 
three years younger. 
Dorothy is Mrs. 








On Parole 


but doesn’t object too strenuously if you 
call it Baby. Tom Meighan is Tom Mee-an, 
with accent on first syllable. Hope you'll 
write often 


Miss M. M. B., Newark. — Our Studio 
Directory, published monthly in Photoplay 
Magazine, carries the studio addresses of 
most of the better-known film companies. 
If you will write and ask me what star you 
wish to write to, I'll tell you what company 
he is with and you can turn to the directory. 
See? This issue—page 89. 


MAURINE.—Fortunately, I have seen a 
few pictures in my crowded career, so | 
follow you. “The picture where an artist 
wants to paint a Madonna picture beside a 
rose bush”’ is none other than Nazimova’s 
““Revelation,”’ the second photoplay ever 
made by Alla, and her first for Metro. It 
was adapted from a story called ‘‘The 





Rennie; Miss Percy 
is Mrs. Busch. 





JEAN, DETROIT. 
—It was Coleridge who said, these words— 
“For I had found 
That outward forms, 
receive 
Their final influence from the life within. 
Certainly I believe in reading—what a silly 
question. I am not one of those who 
believe that culture comes from check- 
books. Richard Barthelmess is twenty- 
five. He is married to Mary Hay. 


the loftiest, still 


CLARISSA.—Thought is interesting, but 
life is much more interesting. -If one could 
only strike a balance, now—but that is the 
most difficult thing of all to do. Here is 
the cast of ‘““The Love Light’’: Angela.... 
Mary Pickford; Maria.....Evelyn Dumo; 


Joseph....Fred Thompson; Mario... .Ed- 
ward Phillips; Pietro....Albert Frisco; 
Giovanni....Raymond Bloomer; Tony... . 


George Rigas; Antonio... .Jean de Briac. 
(Continued on page 93) 




















The girl you stop 


HE may be dark or fair (a tall girl, or 

short), but she has the fresh and fault- 
less skin which ever has been the foundation 
of all charm—3,000 years ago and today. 


Wash your face daily 


If you tell your doctor that you fear to 
wash your face with soap and water, that 
you depend on cold cream alone for cleaning, 
he will reply that you are taking a great risk. 

He will explain that most skin troubles 
result from dust infections. That black- 
heads come from pores filling up with dirt, 
that pimples follow when this dirt carries 
infection and inflammation. 

If you wash your face every day with a 
mild, pure, soothing soap, such as Palm- 
olive, you help protect yourself against skin 
troubles. You keep the pores clean and 
active. This aids clearness and fine texture. 


Volume and efficiency enable us 
to sell Palmolive for 





to look at 


Gentle cleansing 


Use a little cold cream to remove rouge 
and powder, wiping it off with a soft cloth. 
This is also beneficial if your skin is very 
dry. Then gently bathe your face with 
Palmolive, massaging the mild, creamy 
lather well into your skin. Don’t be afraid 
to be thorough, it is too mild to irritate. 

Then after rinsing and drying, apply more 
cold cream. Your complexion will delight 
you with its soft smoothness and becoming 
glow. 

Made from cosmetic oils 


The ingredients of Palmolive are those 
historic oils discovered 3,000 years ago in 
ancient Egypt. Oil of Palm and oil of Olive 
figure in ancient hieroglyphics. They were 
the cosmetics of royalty, used by Cleopatra. 

If science could discover milder, more 
beautifying ingredients, we would use them 
in Palmolive. But Nature produces nothing 


and because 
water. 
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By William Allen Pusey, A. M., M. B 
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finer. Palm and Olive oils, after 3,000 
years, still hold their place as the most 
perfect of all natural cleansers. 


How we can afford to make it 
for 10 cents a cake 


By reason of gigantic volume and modern 
manufacturing efficiency. The millions 
who use Palmolive keep the factories work- 
ing day and night. This requires the pur- 
chase of ingredients in vast volume, which 
reduces cost. 

So while if we made Palmolive in small 
quantities it would cost at least 25 cents a 
cake, we have been able, except in war 
times, to maintain the price at 10 cents. 

Money can’t buy better soap, as every 
user knows. Palmolive is the greatest lux- 
ury as well as an economy. 

The Palmolive Company, Milwaukee, U.S.A. 
The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont, 


“No part of the body bears vigorous washing better” 
From ‘‘ The Care of the Skin and Hair’’ 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers 


(Professor of Dermatology in the University of Illinois) 


“‘No part of the body, except the hands, is so much exposed to extraneous dirt as the face, 
and because of abundant fat secretion no part of the body bears vigorous washing better. 
One sometimes encounters the superstition that washing the face is bad for the complexion 
of that belief try to get along with oils and creams as a substitute for soap and 
The layer of dirt and fat that such persons accumulate on the face is a poor make- 
shift for a clean, clear skin and a constant invitation to various disorders of the skin.” 
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Alternating Current, Likely 
N Roscoe Arbuckle’s ‘‘The Life of the Party’, a row of 
electric buttons apparently fastened on his office desk 
moved when the hefty Mr. Arbuckle leaned against them. 
Rutu York, Des Moines, Ia. 


Perhaps He Had Two of a Kind 
N ‘‘A Slave of Luxury”, Pauline Frederick’s picture, Nigel 
Barrie, in the first part of the picture, returns to Iris’ home 
after the dinner guests have departed and is seen wearing a 
white silk muffler. He goes to seek a fortune and several 
years later returns. He calls on Iris at the London 
financier’s apartment and is still wearing the same scarf. 
In the ‘‘The Charm School’’, Wallace Reid goes to the school 
attired in a light Palm Beach suit. He arrives in this same 
suit but a few scenes later, while making a speech, the suit 
becomes dark. T. M., New York City. 


A Body Has Got to Breathe, Y’ Know 

AST week I saw ‘‘While New York Sleeps’”—which proves 

that New York doesn’t. However—Ned, the night watch- 

man, is murdered and thrown through a trap door in the floor 
which leads through 
the sewer. The lifeless 
body floats into the 
North River after sev- 
eral days. The‘‘corpse”’ 
looks very dead indeed 
until he suddently de- 
cides to take a deep 
breath. 

W. E. GEorGE, 

Paterson, N. J. 


The Fairy Godmother 
Again 

N ‘‘Cinderella’s 

Twin,” Viola Dana 
is seen in Wallace Mac- 
Donald’s apartment, 
where the table is set 
for one. Immediately 
after, when he asks her 
to stay to lunch, the 
table is set for two! 


V.S., Boise, Idaho. 


Don’t Ask Us 
ARVIN, in “The ae 

G InsideoftheCup,” AE : 

is seen going out of the 

house with a revolver. 

The next title is “Sunday Morning.” 


Parr at the bank—presumably on Monday morning. 
oh, where was father that night? 


15° 


Later, Garvin kills 





Where, 


C. E. M., Columbus, O. 


A Master Plumber, eh? 
4 hee producer of ‘Once a Plumber” had better learn a few 
things about the business before he makes another picture 
of that sort. Eddie Lyon, as a plumber, is seen working 
with a white shirton. When the plumbers—Lyons and Moran 
—come to repair a broken water-pipe at a wealthy man’s 
home they enter the front door and go up the front stairway. 
Now, no plumber ever wears a white shirt while working, or 





Dos 
L)o-9t 


Title Reg. U.S Pat Oh 


Ts is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 

What have you seen, in the past month, that was stupid, unlife- 

like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 

remarks to specific instances J absurdities in pictures you have seen. 

Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
the part of the actor, author or director. 
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enters a residence through the front door, or orders some one 
to turn off the water as did Eddie Lyons. I’m a plumber, 


and I know. L. M. R., Eaton, Ohio. 


The Stuff of Heroes 
UCK LESLIE (Tom Meighan) in ‘‘The Frontier of the 
Stars,” is seriously wounded in the back, yet he manages to 
get home, have another fight, and escape from a tenement fire 
by breaking a lock, among other things. 
EveERETT T. DALE, Scranton, Pa. 


A Well-Appointed Skeleton 
UGENE O’BRIEN as Robert Harlowe in ‘‘His Wife’s 
Money,” descends into a deserted mine shaft, and discovers 
a skeleton, the bones of which are dry. The texture of the 
suit in which the skeleton is clothed, however, is none the 
worse after its indefinite exposure to the subterranean atmos- 
phere, and even the suit itself is surprisingly whole. 
C. W. LaR., Upper Sandusky, O. 
Several Reported These 
OWELL SHERMAN, as the villain, Sanderson, in ‘Way 
Down East,” is shown sitting at the table with a flower 
on his coat. Ina close- 
up of him the flower 
is gone. But we see 
it again when he is 
shown at the same 
table. A mere detail, 
but it caused comment. 
When Lillian Gish is 
told by the villain that 
she must leave the 
Squire’shouse, shetakes 
off her apron. When 
Richard Barthelmess 
convinces her that she 
must not leave, 
she puts her apron on 
again. The next scene 
shows her entering the 
house with the apron 
in her hand. 
F. BrrDSALL, 
Norwich, N. Y. 


Fore! 
| a golf scene in ‘‘Al- 

ways Audacious,” 
Wallace Reid drove 
off from the _ teeing 
ground. The scenery 
was fine, but it was 
a terrible misfortune that the marking on the sandbox 
should have been facing the camera. For it read: 116 Yards 
Par. 3. And yet Wally took his driver and apparently put 
plenty of pep into a full swing! 

Go.F Buc, New Haven, Conn. 


Just a Little Bit Old-Fashioned 
T is interesting to note that in “Dinty,’” when Colleen 
Moore as Dinty’s mother arrives in San Francisco, pre- 
sumably about 1909, although she is dressed in the styles of 
that period the other ladies in the picture disport short-vamp 
shoes and lace hose, products, I believe, of this shimmy era. 
GEORGE. T. Rayner, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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Stage Whiskers! 


Jim Kirkwood says his role in “The Money Master” is his great experiment. 





> WANT,” said I, “to 
see Mr. Kirkwood— 
Jim Kirkwood.” 
The tall, distin- 
guished-looking man in 
the doorway, with his long, 
silky golden beard, smiled 
at me quizzically. 

“Oh, you do?” he asked. 
“Well, you can see him. 
Here he is.”’ 

I sat down on a sort of 
trick steamer chair and 
waited patiently. The 
bearded man sat down too, 
still smiling. The silence 
lasted rather a long time 
and I glanced at my wrist 
watch. 

“I haven’t got so very 
much time,” I remarked 
politely. ‘‘And I really did 
want to see Mr. Kirk- 
wood.” 

“Tam Mr. Kirkwood,” 
said the man with the 
beard. 

Now I am a trusting 
young woman in ordinary 
circumstances. But Jim 
Kirkwood—I went to see 
“The Luck of the Irish” 
six times—has been a pet 
of mine ever since pictures 
first began to flicker. I 
have liked him for his 
rugged, virile ugliness, his 














charm of manner and the 
warmth of his manly 
smile. And now I saw before me a gen- 
tle, sof -smiling gentleman, wrapped up 
in yards of strange red whiskers who said 
he was Jim Kirkwood. 

But at my puzzled and hard-boiled 
expression, he suddenly bent forward 
and went into bursts of laughter. And 
though I had never heard him laugh be- 
fore, | knew instantly that it was Jim 
Kirkwood in the flesh, muchly disguised by a 
lot of filamentiferous vegetation on his jaw, 
but Jim Kirkwood—in spite of whiskers, and 
everything! His laugh is just the sort of laugh 
he ought to have. 

“T suppose I am rather odd,” he said, and 
now that I had become convinced, I recog- 
nized the expression of the eyes and the turn 
of the head, though he had combed his hair in 
some strange way that partially camoullaged 
his well-known curls. “You see, this is my 
make-up for Sir Gilbert Parker’s ‘The Money 
Master.’ If you knew the story you would 
understand how really perfect the make-up is. 

“| wear it right straight through the picture, 
too, and I am very anxious to see how the 
public is going to take it. I’ve never done any- 
thing of the sort before. It’s been rather a 
novel—and very inspiring experience, too, to 
work with the author of such a storyv—when 
he is so well known a man as Sir Gilbert—on 
the set every moment. It’s quite a strain on 
an actor’s resourcefulness.” 

“What nationality are you?”’ I asked as he 
paused to light a cigarette from the large box 
before him. 
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He has been 
both actor and 
director. Below 
—as he appears 
in Sir Gilbert 
Parker's “The 
Money Mas- 


ter. 


- 


By 
CATHERINE 
CARPENTER 


“Trish,” he snapped— 
why is it Irishmen are al- 
Ways so annoyed if you 
ask them their national- 
itv, “don’t I look it?” 

He was so very positive 
about it that I didn’t dare 
tell him what I had actu- 
ally thought—that he was 
distinctly a Danish or 
Norse type to me. His 
eves are that very liglit, 
rather cold blue, and his 
lashes and brows are 
golden. His hair is very 
fair and his skin, where 
the bronze and tan end, is 
whiter than most women’s. 
] admit that he acts Irish, 
but he doesn’t look Irish 
in point of type at all. 

He is not as big a man 
as he gives you the im- 
pression of being when 
vou see him on the screen. 
But the same suggestion 
of tremendous force and 
great strength is there."He 
moves with the ease of a 
man who has his mus- 
cles under perfect control 
and in perfect condition. 

He is a very difficult man to 
talk to, because half the time 
you cannot tell whether he 
means what he says—to be 
slangy for the instant—or he 
is kidding you. He is always 
perfectly serious of eye and 
countenance. 

His voice is just as suave, 
just as expressionless. 

Personally, I should think he 
must be a whale of a poker 
player. 

James Kirkwood has been in 
pictures since the very begin- 
ning—the old days of *“‘Larry” 
Griffith’s Biograph motion pic- 
tures. He has directed many 
famous stars—and been 
directed by many famous 


directors. Of late, his work with Allan Dwan 


in “The Luck of the Irish,” ‘In the Heart of a 
Fool” and “The Scoffer”’ and with Marshall 
Neilan in “Not a Drum Was Heard,” have 
simply nailed down his popularity and his claim 
to the title of a fine screen actor. 

“I like this part best,” he said, pulling his 
beard. “It is a great experiment. I believe the 
picture public is ready to accept real character- 
izations. I hope so.” 

“Well, it has certainly tickled me to see Jim 
Kirkwood with a beard,” said I. 

“Young lady,” he said in his smooth voice, 
“Don’t you go telling people you saw Jim 
Kirkwood with a beard and he tickled you. You’d 
ruin my reputation.” 
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HEREVER society gathers — where eyes 
are focused on woman's beauty — where 
man is most susceptible to feminine charm— 


“It’s Freeman’s”’ 


that’s added the crowning touch to Milady’s 
beautiful complexion. 


Freeman's Face Powder has been the choice of fashion’s 
favorites for forty years. 


At all toilet counters or send 
5 cents for miniature box. 


THE FREEMAN PERFUME CoO. 
2509 Norwood Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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cornered box 





Guaranteed to contain double the quan- 
tity of former round cornered 25c box 
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Charlie: 


“Say. Will, that isn't the way I stand.” 


Will: “Oh, well, you ain't made a picture in so long nobody knows how you 


stand!" 
Scene: 
work. 


A Goldwyn set when Charlie came to watch his favorite comedian 
Will Rogers gave an imitation of Charlie, and Charlie gave an imitation 


of Will—but Charlie laughed so hard he didn't do it very well. 


HE films now have their Fourteen 
Points. 

Jesse L. Lasky has introduced 
them. He has made a list of four- 


teen “don'ts” for his production forces— 
a set of instructions that absolutely must 
be followed. 

The fourteen points include a_prohibi- 
tion of salacious titles, stills, and advertis- 
tising; unnecessarily prolonged and passion- 
ate love scenes; stories predominately con- 
cerned with the underworld of vice and 
crime; suggestive comedy business; illicit 
love affairs; incidents showing disrespect 
of religious beliefs—in fact, every disagree- 
able or demoralizing phase of existence 
that does not point a moral. It wouldn't 
do any harm if every picture producer 
passed a similar set of resolutions along to 
his organization—and kept them. 


ARMEL MYERS is married. 
Mrs. I. N. Kornblum. 

It’s a real romance, which began when 
Carmel was a kid in San Francisco, and I. 
N. Kornblum—we don’t know his first 
names—lived next door. They grew up 


She is 
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together and Mr. Kornblum studied music 
and Carmel went into the movies. 

Then Carmel deserted California for 
Broadway to appear in a musical comedy. 
Mr. Kornblum followed, proposing, it is 
said, after every performance. Miss Myers 
finally agreed to marry him on the condi- 
tion that the marriage be kept a secrct 
until a new musical play for which he com- 
posed the music, was produced, and success- 
fully. The wedding happened in July, 
1919, and Carmel returned to Universal 
City. Now “Blue Eyes,” music by I. N. 
Kornblum, starring Mollie King and Lew 
Fields, has had its bow on Broadway, and 
Miss Myers is ready to have the world 
know that she is, in private life—if movie 
stars ever have such things—Mrs. Korn- 
blum. 





HE American Society of Cinematogra- 

phers (which Fatty Arbuckle says is 
French for cameramen) gave a ball at the 
new Ambassador Hotel in Los Angeles the 
other evening that was quite /he social 
event of the season, pictorially speaking. 

Roscoe Arbuckle helped lead the orches- 


Real news and in- 
teresting comment 
about motion pic- 
tures and motion 
picture people. 


By 
CAL. YORK 


tra part of the evening and did very well, 
but his prize performance of the night, to 
my way of thinking, was the last dance, 
which he had with a lovely little Follies 
girl. The rotund comedian had had a hard 
day, apparently, the evening had been 
long—and rather wet—and Roscoe went 
to sleep on the floor, resting his head gently 
against his partner’s rosy cheek and con- 
tinuing to move his feet occasionally to the 
music. If they covered more than six feet 
the whole dance, San Francisco is a suburb 
of New York. 

Pauline Frederick had a box, which she 
shared with her mother and some friends, 
including her very constant attendant, J. 
Allen Boone, head of the western organiza- 
tion of Robertson-Cole. Polly looked gor- 
geous in white, and was as cordial and 
charming as ever. 

May Allison was her next door neighbor, 
surrounded as usual by so many black 
coats her pretty blonde head only appeared 
occasionally to the gaze of the multitude. 
May had a large party with her, and wore 
the daintiest frock of orchid and blue, 
draped with cut beads. Goodness, wouldn't 
it be nice to be as popular as that girl! 
I heard her say over her shoulder to Buster 
Keaton, “Yes, Buster, you can have the 
17th extra. It’s absolutely all I’ve got 
left.” 

Jim Kirkwood was the sensation of the 
evening, for when he appeared on the floor 
wearing his long, silky yellow beard— 
grown for his part in ““The Money Master” 
—there was an absolute gasp of horror all 
over the room. Jim had Lois Wilson with 
him, and danced a lot of dances with her. 
Lois looked very “‘debutante”’ in a pale blue 
taffeta frock and, as usual, maintained her 
dignity throughout the evening. 

Tommie Meighan and his wife, Frances 
Ring, were there. Tommie doesn't dance— 
or at least he didn’t—but Mrs. Meighan, 
in a lace and satin frock, with long lines 
didn’t lack partners, believe me. ‘My 
Frances,’’ as Tommie calls her, is a stunning 
person in evening gown. 

Nazimova, in a yellow satin costume, 
made exactly like a hula dancer’s, flitted 
in with her husband for a few moments 
and gave the spectators a treat by dancing 
twice, giving likewise a very good imita- 
tion of ahula. Madame is camerawise to the 
extent of never letting her face get out of 
view, but it was rather difficult when danc- 
ing in such a big room and my neck ached 
watching her. 

Also, she provided the laugh of the eve- 
ning by issuing positive orders to the ball- 
room committee that, if she condescended 
to come, no one should be presented to her. 
No one was. And the party seemed to 
ramble on just the same. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Reid were guests 
of May Allison. Mrs. Reid wore black 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Smoke Omar forAroma’ 
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Fi f The same thing you look for in a cup of 
| fine coffee —AROMA—is what made 
OMAR such a big success. 

OMAR is as enjoyable as a cup of 
fine coffee. 

$12,000,000 of OMAR AROMA en- 
joyed last year (and still growing ) 
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off” your favorite frock—to help 
you appear at your very best. 
Andiall this is so wonderfully told 
in the booklet, “The Charm of the 
Pearl,” that you must ask for a copy 
today. It’s free. Just write “Send 
Booklet” on a card and address: 
21ASnow Street, Providence, R. I. 
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4 Days’ Treatment Restores 
Gray Hair 


This treatment is simple, sure and easy 
—you do it yourself—results are certain. 
The whole process consists of combing a 
clean, colorless liquid through your hair 


and watching the gray disappear. This 
treatment leaves your hair beautifully 
clean, soft and fluffy, it doesn’t interfere 
with washing, doesn’t rub off. 


TRIAL SIZE BOTTLE FREE 


Mail coupon for a trial bottle and ap- 
Plication comb. Test as directed on a 
single lock of hair. Then you can decide 
whether it pays to be gray. 

Mary T. Goldman, 389 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Mary T. Gold 389 Gold Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary T. 
Goldman's Hair Color Restorer with special comb. I 
am not obligated in any way by accepting this free 
offer. The natural color of my hair is 
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actor. 


lace and looked, as usual, like some brilliant 
tropical bird. I noticed most people shared 
my opinion that I’d rather look at Dot 
Reid than any other woman in the room. 

Bessie Barriscale—who in spite of hav- 
ing a son as tall as she is—-was there look- 
ing like an ingenue at her first ball. 

Madame Elinor Glyn, in the most beau- 
tiful gown in the room, and an emerald 
headdress and necklace, caused something 
of a sensation. She dances very beauti- 
fully and I saw her and Rupert Hughes 
stepping several measures with evident 
gusto. 

Gloria Swanson, with fewer clothes on 
than I have ever seen in a public place, was 
there, too, so beautiful that she outshone 
her old self. She wore something made of 
black jet beads. But when you look at 
Gloria’s feet and ankles and shoulders, etc. 
—you're glad she’s so generous. 

I don’t think it was a queen of Sheba 
costume Betty Blythe wore—she was 
there with her husband, Paul Scardon— 
but it was magnificent enough to be. 

Mary Alden had a box party, I think; 
anyway I saw her in black as usual, and 
among the rest of the guests were Mildred 
Harris, in crimson and gold, with her hair 
built in a pyramid, accompanied by Herbert 
Rawlinson, King and Florence Vidor, 
Doris May and Wallace MacDonald, 
Penrhyn Stanlaws, Colleen Moore in a 
most fetching silver frock, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Mulhall, Jack Donavan, Darrell Foss, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Meredith, and oh, 
yes, I almost forgot, Mrs. Gertrude Ather- 
ton, Bryant Washburn, Mr. and Mrs. 
Earle Williams, Cullen Tate, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pat O'Malley, and I think I saw Helen 
Jerome Eddy floating about. 








studio—than the fog and what-not sent his company off 
You'll see him soon in “The Mystery Road. 


David Powell, giving a more or less convincing characterization of an overworked 
He no sooner got to London—to make pictures in Paramount's British 


to the Riviera on location. 


Anyway, it was a grand party and every 
body seemed to have the time of their lives. 


AVING completed the voluptuous 

Queen of Sheba, Betty Blythe decided 
to go on a diet. Somebody told her that 
Polly Frederick lost ten pounds by eating 
nothing but baked potatoes and buttermilk 
two days a week. 

Being game, Betty decided to follow in 
the other star’s footsteps. 

“But my goodness,”’ said Betty, when she 
was telling me about it over the teacups, 
“‘T don’t know what sort of a biological com- 
bustion it manufactured in my poor little 
tummy. Anyway, the night of the first day 
I went out to a show, and I decidedthe 
battle of the Marne was being fought under 
my lower right rib. So I came home. And 
I guess I'll have to stay fat. 

“Don’t ever let anybody feed you baked 
potatoes and buttermilk or you're apt to 
reach the Golden Gate by a short cut.”’ 


AE BUSCH, who vamps for a living 

(on the screen), is the heroine of this 
tale. The other party—a recently created 
feminine star—shall be nameless. We'll 
call her, Miss Susie Platz. 

Mae, in spite of considerable screen suc- 
cess, is one of those people who never 
changes. So when she met Miss Platz on 
the floor between dances she stopped and 
said gaily and heartily, ‘Hello, Susie, old 
dear, how are you, and how’s the hubby and 
baby and everything?” 

Miss Platz (for convenience) gazed at 
her for a moment, drawing her lovely brows 
together in a patent and terrific effort 
apparently to place her. Then she said: 
“Oh—yes—how’'d’ do.” 
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‘30 Days Trial 


Just mail the coupon below, checking the phonograph 
and records you desire. We will ship you the outfit 

for thirty days’ trial — you needn’t pay a penny in 

advance. Play the phonograph as much as you please 
while it is in your home. Examine its workmanship, 
cabinet and finish,. and satisfy yourself thoroughly 

that you cannot get a better phonograph for a lower Terms, $6.00 A Month 
price anywhere else. At the-end of the trial, you can send ule XY Period, Giahegeny, Wate ins 
us the first small monthly payment and pay us each month Fmed Gat" Goig Biased Metal parts. 
ininstallmentsthat you will never miss. On our easy payment in. Wei mt. — 
terms you can afford a phonograph of the very highest quality. 


If, after the thirty days’ trial, you are not fully satisfied with 
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Terms, $7.50 yA, Pree, $210.00 your Silvertone, and if for any reason you donot wish to keepit, 
Leelee Cahn oid tahoeany, Walnut or 1) we will take it back and the trial will not have cost youacent. 






u ak. 
Height, 48 inches; width, 23% inches: 
depth, 23% inches.’ Weight, about 120 1be, 


Handsome Cabinet Designs 


All Silvertones are beautiful examples of the cabinetmakers’ art, 
designed by artists who are authorities on period furniture. Carefully 
selected woods, chosen for their fine grain effects, are used exclusively. 
Mechanically, too, the Silvertone is perfection itself. Every Silvertone 
motor runs quietly and with even speed. It is easily wound and 
possesses ample power. ~ 


Wonderfully Clear Tone 


The Silvertone reproducer is marvelously sensitive and with a vibra- | 
tion-proof tone arm and scientifically correct amplifying chamber 
combines to give a remarkably true reproduction of the voices of the 
greatest singers and all musical instruments. A tone modulator Route 
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regulates the volume of sound. The Silvertone plays all disc records. oxy, 
Ma- 
hogany, 
Money Back Guarantee nee 
You are perfectly safe in buying a Silvertone—the phonograph with Height. 45 Weolaht chant tei ee inches” depth, 


a lifelong guarantee. We guarantee to save you money if you buy a 
Silvertone. We guarantee that the tone is all you can ask and is 
equal in volume and clearness to any other phonograph. We guar- 











antee to satisfy you absolutely and we will make good this tie 

guarantee by returning your money at any time if for any | Period. 

: reason you are dissatisfied. — 

Terms, $4.00 when J Price, $80.00 * if Sotden 
Pa case AO Our Price Is Lower | #2 
Height, 42% inches ; width, 18% inches; depth, The Silvertone is built on the same high grade principles that | Oak. 

20k inches. Weight, about 70 pounds. characterize the finest standard cibunenianike andit isthe equal | Height, 

of any other phonograph on the market, regardless of make or (fF 43%, 10-5 

price. You can prove this to your own satisfaction during the (|§ 197-8in 3 

thirty days’ trial. Our price is lower because it is based on | depth. 23 

factory cost. We sell direct from manufacturer to you. You |f Weight, 

save from 25 per cent to 50 per cent by buying a Silvertone. | poe Jo 













Make this thirty days’ trial at our expense and prove this | 
to your own satisfaction. The coupon below brings your 
phonograph at once. Mail it today. 
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$800 Model C g3500 Sear’s.Roebuckand Co. 






















































Mahogany or Golden Oak. 4 ¢ ° ‘ 
Height, 14 inches: width, 17 inches; depth, Terms Price, 
fee Ry Chicago, Philadelphia, Dallas, Seattle $4.50 ude OF $115.00 
I meee ee eee nae aap 4p oc» —oaa ae a oe ae ee a oo om «== ew a= — Se ee a ee eee eee ee 
: Doubie Dise Model C. I 
j Silvertone “ier‘ins° Records, 69¢ Each Sears, Roebuck and Co Mahogany. 
Gash tolsathaneatenmenstibtuandl ne 1921 Golden Oak. I 
I with your Silvertone and mail this entire You may ship me the Silvertone phonograph and records which I have marked with rece. $55.00 
coupon to the Sears, Roebuck and Oo, |" (X), without any obligation on my part to buy unless I am perfectly satisfied. 85P69A ee eee | 
store nearest you. If, after thirty days’ trial, I decide to keep and use the instrument, I will send you the first Model E. 
“ wAlmese ci payment for the phonograph and records, and pay the same amount each month until paid in Quarter-Sawed | 
{ Beautiful Ohio. full, then the Silvertone and records become my property. Fumed Oak. 
Till We Meet Again. Should I decide, after thirty days’ trial, that the Silvertone is not satisfactory, I will notify | Price, $80.00 | 
I 5034 Both by Toots Paka Troupe._ you, one em eee .- give me ene ae | I may sone the es back at your expense. You $4.00 a month. 
7 = are also to return to me any transportation and cartage charges I have paid. 
—— Waltz. (Silvertone have always been faithful in paying my obligations and am making this statement for the a. AA | 
5607 Darktown Strutters’ Ball. (Fox |[n trusting me to pay as agveede enn and I dive you my pledge that you may feel safe a 
trot.) Band. Sign Street Gotdon pm a 
stree 
Dardanella. (Fox trot.) ES en eee eee ee ee eS ee ee Price, $1 i 30 j 
fy Isle of Goiden Dreams. (Sign plainly and carefully. If under age, some member of your family who is of ageand responsible | $4.50 a month. 
5036 (Waltz.) should sign this order with you.) 1 
‘ Both by Orlando’s Dance Orchestra. R.F.D. Box AL 
i 0 The Vamp. (Fox trot) NR ini da Gul acoiacirsu sl Aauaeeeson Pttekesencewen ae sigumeamind re Peicnwssscac Walnut. | 
g Tell Me. (Fox trot.) Green's} Please give name of Head Shipping Price, $135.00 
| 037 Novelty Dance Orchestra. Te MP MON 6b. sd 00 cehecnesckdesacensosnanseend Point.:...... obboeeeecesesecessed Balen | 
| Rese ot  eningien Square. [Tt have been located : If less than 5 years, R.... Ly 
5046 Venetian Moon. prox trot.) in this town since........ anctechees er I x00 5co sss Niebuenresnans obn6enenseeentesens . Welaut. " | 
oth by Orlando’s Dance Orchestra. | My business, occupa- Do you wish shipment made ge a 
‘haan. I RT IO se gc a al i i a ga by express or freizht? genie iadenedauses Price. 8 165.00 l 
i Japancee Sandman. REFERENCE—(Please give names of TWO references.) (State which.) |—"oact NI 
\ 5058 Bothfoxtrots, by Yerkes’ DanceOrc. N “ - ; ; Mahogan y 
Whispering (Fox trot.) Orlan- ame Address Business or Occupation. Wataut. . | 
| do’s Dance Orchestra. { Fumed Oak. 
5059 That Naughty Waltz. Yerkes Price, $210.00 
Dance Orchestra. | $7.50 a month. 
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The most fascinatingly 
fragrant and healthful of 
powder perfumes for the 
skin. Antiseptic, prophy- 
lactic, deodorizing and 
refreshing, it is an ideal 
face, skin, baby and dust- 
ing powder. It soothes 
and cools, is convenient 
and economical and 
takes the place of other 
perfumes for the skin. 
Splendid after bathing 
with Cuticura Soap. A 
few grains sufficient. 


wes~Cuticura Toilet Trio-@a@ 


Consisting of Cuticura Soapto cleanse and 
purify, Cuticura Ointment to soothe and 
soften, and Cuticura Talcum to powder and 
perfume, promote and maintain skin puri- 
ty, skin comfort and skin health often when 
all else seems to fail. Everywhere 25c each. 
Sample each free by mail. Address: Caticura 
Laboratories, Dept. G, Malden 48, Mass. 
Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. 




















DOYOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 
We wilinot give youany grand prize if you 
anewer this ad. Nor will we claim 
to make you rich ina week. But if 
you are anxious to develop your 

talent with a successful cartoonist, 
80 you can make money, send a copy 
of this picture, with 6c in stamps for 
portfolio of cartoons and sample lesson 
plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
850 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, O. 














STUDY AT HOME 
Become a lawyer. Legally 
trained men win high positions 

and big success in busine as and 

public life. Greater opportu- 
nities now than ever before. Be 
seg arn bea leader. Law- 


$29 000 Annually 
We guide you  —., by - An = can train at home 
during spare time, We prepare you for bar examina- 
tion in any state. Money refunded according to our 
Guarantee Bond if dissatisfied. Degree of LL. B. 
conferred. Thousands of successful students en- 
ae Bente eit Low cost. casy } yl Fourteen volume 
= ou enroll new. t our valuable 120 
“Law Guide’ wet "Bvidenee”? * books free. Send for them — og 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 5302-1, Chicago 

















She brought back with her from Paris the very 


latest in rag dolls, and casually remarked at the studio that all the smart Paris- 


| 
Elsie Ferguson started it all. 
iennes were going in for them. 
| 


“Say, Susie,”’ said Mae Busch, squinting 
| her black eyes a bit, “have you got a pain 
or a lapse of memory or something?” 

Miss Platz shook her head distantly and 
smiled as one smiles at the antics of a child. 

Whereupon Miss Busch stepped over to 
her and said in a quiet but distinct voice, 
“If you don’t remember me, Susie, I'll try 
to help you out. I’m Mae Busch. I used 
to dress with you when you were a twenty- 
dollar a week extra girl on the 
Comedy lot, and I used to lend you my 
extra undershirt when it was clean because 
you only had one and 

3ut Miss Platz had veen carried—at least 

assisted—from the floor by her partner. 

All I can say is that if there were more 
Mae Buschs there would be fewer ‘Susie 
Platzes.”’ 





OLLEEN MOORE is credited with the 
following: 

A friend with whom she once attended a 
fashionable boarding school, and who later 
married a New York millionaire, visited 
| Hollywood recently, and Colleen spent an 
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Now every star who is a star has at least a dozen 
of the quaint creatures. 


afternoon showing her the studios and the 
scenery. 

Finally the New Yorker peered out of 
Colleen’s limousine and said, ‘‘Yes—but 


it’s Hollywood, isn’t it? Where are the 
woods?” 
“Oh,” said the Irish Colleen swiftly, 


“they've all been cut down and made into 
disappearing beds.” 


ILL ROGERS recently made a visit 
to his home town in Oklahoma. Bill 
said the town hadn’t changed much. 

As he walked up the main street one 
afternoon, he met an old fellow he’d known 
there years ago. The old man looked at 
him a minute and then grasped his hand. 

“Well, well,” he said, “if it ain’t little 
Billy Rogers. Bill, where you ben all these 
years?” 

Rogers was standing on a set at Goldwyn’s 
the other day watching the Marion Mor- 
gan esthetic dancers performing in a ball- 
room scene for Leroy Scott’s new picture. 

After gazing a few moments, Will said 
to Irene Rich, who was standing beside 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued ) 
him, ‘‘Say, I saw an ad in the paper yester- 
day ‘bout a guy down in Kansas had lost 
his wife. Said she was right pretty and 
young and she had a birthmark some place 
on her. Well, it’s a cinch she ain’t with this 
troup.” 

““Gosh,”’ he went on, as a lot of shooting, 
etc., began to come off on the set, ‘‘ain’t that 
terrible. Crime waves goin’ on everywhere 
—even the stage. Why, it’s got so bad in 
Los Angeles the chief of police told the 
crooks if they didn’t quit he’d publish their 
names in the papers.” 


HERE'S a pretty little girl named 

Virginia Fox who has been appearing 
recently in pictures with Buster Keaton. 

The other day a schoolmate of hers hap- 
pened to be driving by the corner of Western 
Ave. and Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood, and 
turning to her companion she said, ‘‘Just 
look there. Did you ever see anything like 
these movies? I always knew Virginia Fox’d 
be a great success. Now look—she’s only 
been in pictures eight months and she’s 
got her own studio.” 

And her companion, gazing at the enor- 
mous sign that said ‘‘Fox Studio,’’ nodded 
amazedly. 


ALLY REID was appearing at a} 

benefit recently in Los Angeles at one 
of the universities. The announcer, after 
presenting Mr. Reid, informed the gather- 
ing that Mrs. Wallace Reid was also in the 
house and, after a graceful remark or two, 
presented that lady, who rose in the audi- 
ence and made a charming bow. 

“Well, by gosh,” said one girl near her, 
“can you beat that? He actually had the 
nerve to bring his wife along. Why, he 
must like her!” 

Yes, Gertrude, strange as it may seem, 
he sure does. 


AM GOLDWYN and the Eminent 

Authors, so the story runs, were hav- 
ing a little heart-to-heart talk one day, 
and the name of Maurice Maeterlinck was 
mentioned. 

“Sam, tell us,’’ said one of the E. A.’s, 
‘what happened to the story Maeterlinck 
wrote for you? You never produced it, 
what was wrong with it?” 

“Well,”” said Goldwyn sadly, “I tell you. 
Can you beat that guy? He writes for 
me a whole story and the hero of it is a bee.”’ | 


SOMERSET MAUGHAN, the fam- 
e« ous author, is inclined to be very 
frank and free with his views, when not 
squashed by the Famous-Players-Lasky 
publicity department. 
He pulled this in the Hollywood Hotel 
the other day: 
i “‘It’s odd, you know, They get you out 
here because they want you to get pictures 
out of the rut, find something new—then if 
you put your foot out of the rut they all 
yell at once ‘Take your foot in before we 
shoot it off! ”’ 


ARY ALDEN was asked to do a cer- 

tain part in a certain picture recently. 
She asked for a substantial raise over her 
last picture for that concern and they wired 
back to know why she had demanded so 
much more 

“Coal was eight dollars a ton three yeats 
ago. Now it’s nineteen. If you can’t pay 
the price, you freeze,’’ wired Miss Alden. 

She got her price. 

Miss Alden, by the way, has recently 
bought some of the most famous Japanese 
prints in the country to add to her collec- 
tion. No wonder she has to get a big 
salary. Anyway, she’s worth whatever 
she can get, because her acting is a joy 
forever all the time. 
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| A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway dl 
7 Dept. 445, St. Paul, Minn. | 
l Please send literature and aeroplane map of Glacier National Park. i 

NAME ADDRESS in 
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national park 


The scenic setting for Marshall Neilan’s most 
ambitious production, ‘‘Bob Hampton of Placer’’ 


Come out to the West where the mountains call and play mid nature’s 
grandeur. Ride the trails and revel in the scenic Rockies, where ‘‘Bob 
Hampton of Placer” carved out his dramatic career, and with the rude realism 
of the old West, wooed and won the lady of his heart. 


Enjoy your 1921 vacation in Glacier National Park. 


Modern hotels and Swiss chalets offer best accommodations. Tours 
via motor, saddle-horse and launch, by day, week.or month. En route 
to North Pacific Coast, Alaska or California, visit Lake Chelan, Mt. 
Rainier and Crater Lake National Parks. ‘‘Glacier’’ is your only 
national park on the main line of a transcontinental railroad. 
Summer Tourist Fares—inquire of nearest ticket or tourist agent. 


Write for aeroplane map and literature — Glacier National Park 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway St. Paul, Minn. 
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No Scrubbing—No Scouring 


Sani-Flush will relieve you of the 
hard work of cleaning the closet bowl. 
Sprinkle a little into the bowl, accord- 
ing to the directions on the can, and 
flush. It’s white magic. All of the 
unsightly stains are removed, leaving 
the bowl as spotlessly white as new— 
perfectly sanitary too, so that the use 
of disinfectants is not necessary. 





Sani-Flush is sold at 
grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing, and house- 
furnishing stores. If 
you cannot buy it Ra 
cally at once, send £ 
in coin or stamps for a 
full sized can postpaid. 
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sf { =, (Canadian price, 35c; 
St foreign price, 50c.) 
The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 
Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto 
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Bring Out the Hidden Beauty 


Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or aged com- 
plexion is one fair to look upon. Mercolized Wax grad- 
ually, gently absorbs the devitalized surface skin, re- 
vealing the young, fresh, beautiful skin underneath. 
Used by refined women who prefer complexions of true 
ba at deny Have you fried it? 


nm one ounce package, with direc- 
Mercolized Wax} tions for use, sold by all druggists. 


iene You Cannot Buy 














New Eyes 
Ss AG D>. Bot you can Promote a 
Clean, Healthy Condition 
Use Murine Eye Remedy 


Your | EYE “Night and Morning.” 


Keep your Eyes Clean, Clear and Healthy. 
Write for Free Eye Care Book. 
Murine Eye Remedy Go., 9 East Obia Sireet, Chicago 
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Tom Forman doesn't sit on the sidelines and shout directions through a mega- 


phone. 
him. 


Monte Blue may not 


No—he goes through all the action himself and tells the actor to watch 
have exactly the same i 


ea about making love to 


Jacqueline Logan—but he can't say anything, or Tom will leave out that scene. 


ILL ROGERS is telling one on him- 

self. He recently returned from New 
Orleans, where scenes for his new picture 
were shot. “I was working with two 
cameras on the job,” said Will, ‘“‘when a 
darky came along and asked who the star 
was. I was pointed out. ‘My Lawd!’ 
exclaimed the darky, ‘ain’t he ugly? He’s 
so ugly they got to have two cameras to 
shoot him.’ ”’ 


ACKIE COOGAN, whom you saw in the 
Jj title role of Charlie Chaplin’s ‘‘The 
Kid,” is receiving offers of $1500 a week for 
his services. He has just finished work in 
“Peck’s Bad Boy.”’ Reminds us: 

When Elinor Glyn, the English writer, 
saw “The Kid” at a pre-view in Los Angeles, 
she was greatly impressed with Jackie’s 
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work. She turned to Chaplin, who was 
present, and said, ‘‘You should adopt this 
boy—he is wonderful, wonderful!” 

Charlie smiled. “I should like,” he re- 
turned, ‘“‘to see the person who could get 
Jackie away from his Irish father and his 
Spanish mother.” 


OME things are hard to believe. 
Jimmy Finlayson, who plays villains 
for Mack Sennett—he was in “A Small 


Town Idol’’—used to appear in Barrie’s 


plays. His name was James then. 
HEN they were all working at the 
old Biograph studio in New York, 
under Griffith direction, Mary Pickford, 
Blanche Sweet, Mabel Normand, and the 
Gish girls used to have a contest to see which 
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one could cry the quickest. They all used | 


to go out to lunch together, sit around the 


table, and try to bring the tears spontance- | 


ously and artistically. Blanche Sweet, 
according to the records, almost always won. 
The loser had to pay for the lunch. It 
cost thirty cents. 


UESTION: does a young girl know 

when she is engaged? 

It would seem not. Because Natalie 
Talmadge, whose engagement to Buster 
Keaton was rumored, announced in the 
newspapers, and confirmed by Buster him- 
self, out in California, has nothing to say 
about it at all. To anybody. And the 
rest of the Talmadges don’t know anything 
more about it than she does. 

While Buster Keaton, in Los Angeles, 
did not hesitate to proclaim his devotion to 
and admiration of his fiancee, saying he 
hoped to marry her as soon as he could 
finish his pictures and take a train to New 
York, Miss Natalie isn’t so sure. To begin 
with, she says she hasn’t seen him for two 
vears. And she doesn’t know when she 
is going to be married and she would rather 
not talk about it at all. 

Her mother says Natalie doesn’t like 
California. Her sister, Norma Talmadge 
Schenck, says that if a girl is in love with 
a man she will like any place where he is. 

And there you are. A _ perfectly good 
engagement story—and yet, we don’t know. 
The way things look it is extremely likely 
that Miss Talmadge will become Mrs. 
Buster Keaton in due time. But until 
she is sure, we are going to save our con- 
gratulations. 


HAT would they do without the 
movies? 

When a reporter on a New York news- 
paper didn’t have anything better to take 
up his time, he went out and interviewed 
the girl employees of one of the larger 
department stores. About Morals. And 
Manners. That is, he interviewed some 
young college women employed as experts 
in buying and not the young ladies behind 
the counters. 

He asked them all about the “lowering of 
standards” and “the decline in Social 
morale”’’ rumored to be taking place. Sev- 
eral of the interviewees ventured the 
opinions that it was all on account of the 
war. 

Then— 

“Don’t you think that the vampire type 
of heroine constantly shown in the movies 
may have something to do with the lowering 
of standards?” asked an assistant buyer. 

From that moment on, a good time was 
had by all. 


NOTHER film faker is behind the bars. 
This one took $100 from a young 
woman in New York for “instructions” 
and costumes and a promise to make her 
a star. 

Of course she never saw the money again. 
But this crook had an unique method. 
He planned to “produce” a picture with 
a plot similar to that of a popular Broadway 
play. Of course it would have been im- 
possible to produce the motion picture 
because a court injunction charging plag- 
iarism would, in all likelihood, have been 
filed. In this way he would have escaped 
punishment. 

Right here PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE would 
like to assure its readers that never, to 
its knowledge, has there been a _ so-called 
“school of motion picture acting’ that was 
bona-fide. No matter how alluring the 
advertisements offering to instruct and star 
a pupil, there is always a catch somewhere, 


When 
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“Don’t cry, dear—I know 


the way to clear your skin” 


“6 Y doctor has often said most women with poor complex- 
that almost any woman ions need is Nujol, which in- 
can have a clear, soft, duces the good habit of regular, 

even radiant complexion, if she daily evacuations. 
will only obey a certain law of 


“Instead of irritating or forcing 
hygiene. 


the system, Nujol simply softens 
“Your skin is poor because you the food waste. This helps all 
have disregarded that law. Mine those tiny muscles in,the intes- 
was too, until l observed thelaw; tinal walls, contracting and ex- 
and ever since, it has been clear panding in their normal way, to 
and fine. squeeze the food waste along so 
"i ei ; that it passes naturally out of the 
It seems that woman’s besetting system 
trouble — clogged intestines — is “And € tl —— 

largely responsible for a poor And one of the things you 
skin. When the food waste is Will like about Nujol is that it 
not regularly and thoroughly  ‘s absolutely harmless and pleas- 
eliminated, poisons form, which Mt fo take. It works without 
the blood absorbs and carriesto C#USINg griping, OF Nausea, and 
the millions of tiny body cells. does not interfere with the day’s 


These poisons are the most work or play. 


common cause of skin troubles. “Buy a bottle of Nujol, my dear, 
Blotchiness,eruptions,sallowness, and take it regularly. It assures 
are some of the results. internal cleanliness, the only se- 


: ; cret of a good complexion.” 
“And not only the skin shows “© g P 


the effects of this poisoning— 


the hair becomes dry and brittle, * 
the eyes are dull, and you lack 
animation and life. 


“My doctor told me that what Se eee 4) eee 














Nujol is sold by all druggists in sealed bottles only, bearing the Nujol trade mark. 
For authoritative booklet on how to remove toxins that mar the skin, mail this coupon today. 
Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Room 719V, 44 Beaver Street, New York 


(In Canada, send to Nujol, 22 St. Francois Xavier Street, Montreal.) Please send me copy of “A 
LOVELY SKIN COMES FROM WITHIN”, 


DR cicad nko enies eee keahe eaeek oseltwesa ba ee a 


ee ee ee ee) 
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NATIONAL BOBS 


Bobbed Hair is Fashionable, but why sac rifice yoar 


hair’ I didn't wear a Chic National “Bob” that 
matches my hair so perfectly—everyone thinks it’s my 
very own, then too, it makes me look years younger. 

I've just gotten a new one and it’s a beauty with its 
lovely soft ot os falling over the combs at the back that 
slip easily through my hair. 
pin to attach the ends and it’s on and off in a jiffy. How 
did I get it? 1 sent a strand of my hair with 
$10. and it was sent postpaid. 


Exclusive Agencies given to Dealers and Beauty Parlors 


National Hair Goods Co. %°* 0,388 Sixth Ave. 


Originators of the ** Bob’’ 
U.S. Patent Office Reg. 1346718 


A Single Drop 
Lasts a Week 


¥ lower Deses, the most concen- 
trated andexquisite perfume ever 
produced. Made without alcohok 
A single drop lasts a week. 

Bottle like picture, with long 
ITD atop per, Rose or ‘Lilac $1.50; 

ily of th e Valley or Violet $2. 00; 
Romanza, our very latest F lower 
Drops, $2. ‘30. Send 20 cts. stamps 
or silver for minature bottle. 

Flower Drops Foites Water, 
5-oz. bottles, $1.50; Talcum glass 
jars, 50c; at ‘druggists or by mail, 


I just use an invisible 
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Biogee’ s Mon Amour per ounce 
$ Garden Queen $2.00; Alca- 
zar $2.25; Parfum Rienzi $2.50; 
Honolulu Boquet $1.00. At drug- 
gists or by mail. Nothing finer, 

Send $1.00 for souvenir box of 
five 25c bottles, different odors 


PAUL RIEGER & C0. (since 1872) 296First St, ‘San Francisco 
Send $1°° For 
Five 25¢ Bottles 













‘Movie Stars 
Original Photos 


* Size 8x10, 50c each, or three for 


$1.25. Postcard photos, 50c per 
dozen. Illustrated catalogue, con- 
taining 75 pictures, FREE with 


every $1.00 order. 


Send for the largest and best list of most 
beautiful girls of the Motion Picture Capital of the world 


HOMER E. HOWRY CO., 424 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Make More Money! 
Send address today and we wil! mail to 


FRE you absolutely free a book containing 
many helpful suggestions on writing and selling 
Photoplays, Short Stories, Poems, etc. You may 
devote all or only spare hours to this fascinating 
work. Hundreds of publishersand film companies are 
constantly inthe marketand paying liberally forgood 
manuscripts. If you want to become a successful 
writer and increase your income, send for this free book today. 
Atias Publishing Co., 539 Butler Building, Cincinnati, O. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME $500 to $1000 


We want special representatives to take orders for 
““Chicago Knit” hosieryand underwear. Direct from 
Mill to consumer. Work is interesting, pleasant and 
profitable. No previous experience is necessary. 
Part or whole time. Send for our beautiful catalog 
and sample outfit plan 


CHICAGO KNITTING MILLS, BOX 149 Q, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued) 
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Reading from left to right—** Bull” 


Montana and his chauffeur. 


When “Bull” 


thinks he looks particularly handsome, he sits back like this and leaves it up to 
the traffic officers to keep the girls off the running board. 


And often it isn’t apparent at the outset. 
For an instance of this, we recommend the 
case of C. W. Ackerman, a “director” of 
the “Premier Moving Picture Studio,’’ who 
attracted four young women by newspaper 
advertisements offering a course in motion 
picture acting. The young women were 
told by Ackerman that if after three lessons 


'they failed to show sufficient ability for 


films, 


their money was to be refunded. 


| The girls paid from $35 to $100 each but 
| up to the present time they had not obtained 








| 


positions nor had their money refunded. 

One girl finished her course of training 
and accepted an offer made by Ackerman 
to place her in a picture if she paid $100, the 
money to be refunded when the picture was 
completed. The picture was made, but it 
was never shown other than to Ackerman 
and his “pupils,” and the embryo star 
never received her $100. 


STAR—at $15 a week! It doesn’t seem 
possible. But that was the weekly re- 
muneration of Aurora Mardigian, 19 year 
old Armenian girl who was made the star of a 
photoplay called “ Ravished Armenia.” 
The facts in the case came to light in 
court, when the girl’s guardian was asked 
to render an accounting of the money 
received by the Armenian from her film 
services. It appears that being a poor girl 
in Armenia and a film star here isn’t so very 
much different. In spite of the fact that 
she was the leading character in the picture 
depicting the outrages of the Turks on the 
Armenians, and had a maid, nurse, messen- 
ger and chauffeur at her beck and call while 
working in the picture, Miss Mardigian 
actually received only $15 a week in real 
money. She gave ten-minute lectures in 
theaters where the film was shown—that is, 
sometimes she gave them, and sometimes 
one of seven different women posing as 
the Armenian was called upon, since Miss 
Aurora could not appear in every one of the 


|theaters in various parts of the country. 


She worked pretty hard for that $15. 


iw you are one of those who dearly loves 
to know the price of things, here is a list 
of figures that will set your head spinning. 
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It is the price paid by picture producers 
for various successes afterwards made into 
screen stories. 

“Turn to the Right” cost $250,000—the 
record to date. 

“Way Down East,” 
Griffith $175,000. 

“*Experience, ” 
for $150,000. 

““A Tailor-Made Man,” 
bought for $105,000. 

“The Wanderer,” bought by the 
company for $100,000. 

“The Sign on the Door,’ 


which cost Mr. 
purchased by Paramount 
which Goldwyn 
same 


purchased by 


Joseph Schenck for his wife, Norma Tal- 
madge, for $75,000. 
“The Virginian,’”’ which Douglas Fair- 


banks purchased from Famous Players — 
after they had made a screen production of 
it with Dustin Farnum—for $55,000. 

“The Deep Purple” which R. A. Walsh 
paid $45,000 for. 

“Daddy Long Legs,” bought by Mary 
Pickford for $40,000. 

OW the censors are clamoring in thirty- 

six states, it seems pertinent to inquire 

—again—why all their efforts are confined 
to the pictures. 

Why have they not edited or suppressed 
several of the _ legitimate” productions 
now playing on Broadway? One of these, 
which has had a tremendous vogue is still 
running, is presented by a_ prominent 
theatrical manager. It is a ‘‘comedy,” 
part of the action of which takes place in a 
Turkish bath on Ladies’ Night. Into the 
Turkish bath come the husbands of three 
of the ladies. The action and the dialogue 
has never been equalled by a motion picture 
producer in his wildest moments. 

This “‘comedy” is running merrily on. 
No one has made the slightest effort to 
suppress it, even to cut one or two of its 
balder lines. No one will make an effort 
to cut it. Everybody is too busy attemp- 
ting to censor or suppress motion pictures. 

Even in the cheaper screen comedies— 
none of which plays in first-class theaters— 
there has been no action or sub-title half so 
vulgar, half so harmful either for adult or 
adolescent mind. 





























Plays and Players 
(Continued ) 


OHN BARRYMORE is now a father. A 
daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Barrymore on March 3, in New York City. | 
Mrs. Barrymore was Mrs. Leonard Thomas | 
before she married the famous actor. She is 
known to the literary world as Michael 
Strange, which nom de plume she assumes 
as.the author of several books of verse. 


ETTY BLYTHE, having got her hand 


in by playing the Queen of Sheba, re- | 
cently played two weeks as_ Herodias, | 


Queen of the Jews, in “Salome,” at the Com- 
(Continued on page 87) 


The Opportunity of a 
Lifetime 


(Continued from page 58) 


burglary and highway robbery. A burglar 
or a highwayman always run the risk of 
being shot, beaten or even insulted by a 
choleric victim, even when there is no 
danger from police interference, but the 
salesman of fake stock is a respected citizen. 
The promoter of any sort of enterprise can 
use the United States mails, and rake in 
thousands without any danger from the 
public prosecutor’s office. He can live at 
the best hotels and dress in the height of 
fashion. Eventually he will have to make a 
showing, but then he can either disappear 
or he can bow himself gracefuliy out by way 
of the respectable bankruptcy route. 

Sut let us change the subject. A circular 
recently received from the Johnson and 
Hopkins company extolling the virtues of 
the National Exchanges, Inc. made us 
wonder what had become of the Motion 
Picture Producing Company of America, 
Inc., also a Johnson and Hopkins corpora- 
tion. Last summer Johnson and Hopkins 
sent out in wholesale quantities through 
the mails a 4-page folder with this legend in 
big letters on the first page: 

“EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 
ONE REAL CHANCE TO GET SOME- 
THING FOR NOTHING. 

“This is a bona fide offer to stockholders 
or those who may desire to become stock- 
holders of the MOTION PICTURE PRO- 
DUCING COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
INC.” 

You opened the folder and found out 
that the way to get “something for noth- 
ing’ was this: if you bought five shares of 
stock in the Motion Picture Producing 
Co. at $2.50 a share you would receive as a 
bonus one share of face value of $2.50, pro- 
vided you took advantage of this liberal 
offer before Labor Day, 1920. The same 
circular stated that the Motion Picture 
Producing Co. was ‘‘an active, prosperous, 
GOING concern.”” You were told that the 
company was making King Cole two-reel 
comedies and “‘high-speed”’ pictures with a 
Stereospeed camera, for which Johnson and 
Hopkins claim to control the world rights. 
The circular further stated that the com- 





pany had more than 4,000 well-satisfied 
stockholders, and that it was ‘making pic- 
tures steadily and successfully.” 

Just what did Johnson and Hopkins 
mean by the phrase ‘going concern’’? 
Did they mean or did they intend to convey 
the meaning that their company was selling 
pictures? They may have been making 
pictures ‘‘successfully,”” but their success 
was not measured by sale of pictures. If 
Johnson and Hopkins were selling any of 


their products at all last summer, they were | 


doing it so modestly and quietly that the 
film trade was not aware of their selling 
activities. 


NIB 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


Gossamer - light strips 
enclosing vari-flavored 
fillings. 


ANOLA 
Sugar Wafers 


Creamy chocolate 
between chocolate-fla- 
vored wisps. 


RAMONA 
Sugar Wafers 


Centers of creamy 
cocoanut sandwiched 
between chocolate-fla- 
vored wafers. 






























HE wise hostess knows that 

whatever surprise-dessert 
makes its appearance, these dainty 
three make the surprise and the 
enjoyment complete. So she sees 
to it that a ready supply of all 
three is kept in the pantry at all 
times. In this way she guards 
against surprise when company 
unexpectedly calls, while insuring 
delicious surprises for them. 


Sold in the famous 
In-er-seal Trade Mark package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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SHE BATHES AND GROWS THIN 


Be Fashionable, Be Healthy, Be Comfortable 


You may easily enjoy all these if you 
sprinkle your daily bath with FLO-RA-ZO-NA, 
the substance of pulverized soap — the delicate 
fragrance of the softened water is a delight and 
the skin becomes smooth and velvety. 
FLO-RA-ZO-NA 
BATH CARTONS 
Takes off all superfluous flesh without dieting or 
violent exercise, which so many dislike, but is a 
pleasant method, FLO-RA-ZO-NA is guaranteed to 
contain no alum, Epsom Salts or harmful ingredi- 
ents, but is effective and healthy. 


A pleasing and comfortable way to reduce. 
Fourteen Treatments, $3.00 


and it will be sent Postpaid anywhere in U. 5. 


U/ your druggist cannot supply you, send $3.00 direct to 


Royal Pharmaceutical & Perfumery Co., Inc. 
Dept.133 49 East 102nd Street, New York 











Short - Story Writing 


A Course of Forty Lessons, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of T he Writer *sMonthly. 
One pupil has received over 
,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling right along 
to the leading magazines and the 
best producing companies. 
Also courses in Play Writing, 
a Whiting, Versifica- 


tion, Journalism, etc. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


| Che Home Correspondence 
Dep't. 95, Springfield, ge Sched 


Fn mt 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 
. _=S 
as af 08 Of ae as Oe Oe ee z 


“Don’t Shout” 9 


“*Thear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
*‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. | 
er —_ know | had them in, 
self, only that | hear all right.” 
"The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, weight- 
less and harmless. Anyone 


can adjust it. Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials 
THE MORLEY CO.,Dept.789,26 S. 15th St. Phila. 


— 2 Big Band Catalog 
‘t Sent FREE 


Anything you need for the band 
—single 
equipment 
























DR. ESENWEIN 



























nstrument or complete 
pes by Army and 
big catalog, 
illustrated, fully de- 
scriptive, Mention what instru- 
ment interests you. Free trial. 
Easy payments. Sold by leading 
rousic dealers everywhere. 


LYON & HEALY 
64.95 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Print Your Own 


cards, circulars, labels, tags, menus 


avy. 
liberally 












book, paper. Press $12. Lar ger $5, Job 
Press $ a wt TS EXPE NSE IN HALF. 
MALL OUTLAY. Pays for 

pany in short time. Will last 


for years. Easy to use, Mg be 
rules sent. Print for others, 
BIG PROFIT. Write factory 
TODAY for press catalog, 
TYPE, cards, paper.envelopes, 


THE PRESS CO., 0-43, Meriden, Cona 








EXCELSIOR 
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The Opportunity of a Lifetime 


(Continued) 


But of late Johnson and Hopkins seem 
to have given up all attempts to sell stock 
in the Motion Picture Producing Co. They 
are now centering their attention on the 
National Exchanges, Inc. This is a $5,000,- 
000 corporation, divided, according to their 
latest announcement, into 300,000 shares 
of preferred stock of $10 par values and 
200,000 shares of common stock, $10 par. 
In a circular letter dated February 7, 1921 
Walter L. Johnson, president of the John- 
son and Hopkins company states: 

“The company which is known as Na- 
tional Exchanges, Inc. was organized last 
year exclusively for the sale or distribution 
of motion pictures. Two most important 
facts should be kept in mind as you read 
further. 

FIRST:—wNot one dollar of the stock- 
holders’ money is to be used for the produc- 
tion of moving pictures. 


SECOND:—This is not a “promotion” 
proposition but an offer to sell a portion of 
the stock of an active, going company doing 
business at this minute.” 

Mr. Johnson continues to enlarge on the 
subject that the ‘‘producer must bear all the 
risks, troubles and worries of production.” 
He continues: ‘‘National Exchanges, Inc. 
does not gamble or speculate one dollar 
on the production of a picture. It leaves 
all that to someone else and to someone 
else’s money.”’ 

You almost feel that Mr. Johnson is 
throwing aspersions on people who are 
willing to gamble in motion picture pro- 
ductions. Of course, in this letter, nothing 
is said about the Motion Picture Produc- 
ing Company of America in which Johnson 
and Hopkins sold stock to 4,000 persous. 
It was while Johnson and Hopkins were 
selling stock in this production company 
which was to make millions for investors 
that they offered the public that ‘‘excep- 
tional opportunity, one real chance to get 
something for nothing.”’ 

But although there is to be no risk or at 
least a minimum of risk assumed by Na- 
tional Exchanges, nevertheless we find on 
further perusing Mr. Johnson's interesting 
letter that National Exchanges, Inc. actu- 
ally contemplates buying a picture outright 
now and then. It would seem that the pur- 
chase of pictures involved considerable risk, 
perhaps not as great as production, but 
nevertheless, considerable hazard. Mr. 
Johnson claims that National Exchanges, 
Inc. is a combination of fifteen independent 
motion picture distributing companies of 
the country; it proposes to handle twelve 
super-productions annually, but it hasn't 
handled any yet. The business of National 
Exchanges is all in the future. However, 
National Exchanges claims to have accepted 
contracts for distributing the reviews of 
the Kineto Company of America, and 
five-reel picture made by the Drascena 
Productions, Inc. of Los Angeles. It’s 
interesting to note that the Kineto Com- 
pany of America is owned by the Urban 
Motion Picture Industries, Inc. which is 
marketing a three and a half million dollar 
stock issue. So here we have a distributing 
company which is selling a three million 
dollar stock issue, handling the product 
of a producing company that is pe ddling 
three and a half million dollars worth of 
stock. 

Recently I visited the offices of Johnson 
and Hopkins to ask some questions about 
their National Exchanges. I was assured 
by the official spokesman of the various 
Johnson and Hopkins enterprises that Na- 
tional Exchanges, Inc. was selling its stock 
at a low cost. Salesmen were receiving 
small commissions. ‘We are marketing 
the stock at a total cost of about 29 per 
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cent.,”” he said. ‘‘The National Exchanges 
are going to save the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducing Company and place it on a money 
making basis by selling its products, and 
we are going to distribute an awful lot of 
other pictures for independent producers. 
Mr. Hunter Bennett, general manager of 
National Exchanges knows the distributing 
game from A to Z, and we have the fullest 
confidence in him.” 

But he was unable to show where Na- 
tional Exchanges, Inc. or any other Johnson 
and Hopkins company had any assets to 
secure the stock issues which were being 
marketed. A day or two later Photoplay 
learned that Mr. Bennett was offering com- 
mission of 25 per cent. to salesmen of Na- 
tional Exchanges stock. . Mr. Bennett said 
that some of their stock salesmen were 
cleaning up from five to six hundred dollars 
a week in the vicinity of New York. He 
added that the Johnson and Hopkins com- 
pany was receiving 15 per cent. commission 
for marketing National Exchanges stock. 
This was corroborated by Walter L. John- 
son, president of the National Exchanges 
and also president of the brokerage com- 
pany. 

Well, Mr. Investor, do you want to invest 
your money in any venture whatever, where 
only 60 cents of every dollar you invest 
ever gets into the company’s treasury and 
40 cents goes into the pockets of salesmen 
and brokers? If National Exchanges stock 
is being marketed at that cost, the company 
will only have $1,800,000 in its treasury 
when its $3,000,000 stock issue is sold, and 
the stockholders will have paid to sales- 
men and brokers the sum of $1,200,000 for 
promoting a company which can show no 
assurance of making good financially. 

But there is one Johnson and Hopkins 
enterprise which seems to flourish and 
prosper and that is the brokerage firm of 
Johnson and Hopkins Company. This 
company is always busy, always producing, 
and it should be making money. The John- 
son and Hopkins Company, brokers, 
“Finance, Construction, Capital, Manage- 
ment’’—I am quoting the legend on the 
company’s letterheads—has sold stock in 
the Motion Picture Producing Company 
of America, Inc., and in National Exchanges, 
Inc., both organized and officered by John- 
son and Hopkins. The fact that these two 
latter companies have not yet brought 
home any bacon for their stockholders has 
nothing to do with the excellence of John- 
son and Hopkins as salesmen of stock. 

Only one motion picture magnate has 
disappeared since our last article in Photo- 
play appeared. This is Peter Orance, presi- 
dent of the Eureka Pictures Corporation, 
a two and a half million dollar producing 
and manufacturing company, which occu- 
pied a large and excellently furnished suite 
of offices at 1780-82 Broadway. Mr. Orance 
proposed to exploit the so-called Stereop- 
lastic Motion Pictures, the invention of 
Thomas Kimmwood Peters. The particu- 
lar virtue of these pictures was said to be 
that persons and objects in them stood out 
in relief as in the old stereoscope views. 

Orance is said to have collected between 
thirty and forty thousand dollars from 
various persons for stock which was to be 
delivered later. After his disappearance, 
the men who had paid him in advance found 
out why they had not received any stock 
certificates. Orance had never taken the 
trouble to incorporate the Eureka com- 
pany. Being non-existent as a corporation, 
the Eureka had no title to Mr. Peters 
invention, and in fact, did not own any- 
thing at all, not even the furniture in its 
offices, w hich was borrowed. Several com- 
plaints were made to the District Attorney. 
Suits were filed against Orance charging 
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The Opportunity of a 
Lifetime 
(Concluded) 


fraud and misrepresentation, but Orance is 
missing and the Eureka was never anything 
but a phantom. Persons who knew Orance 
best believe that he has fled back to his 
native country, Russia. 

The disappearance of Captain Frederick 
F. Stoll, former president of, the United 
States Photoplay Corporation, did not save 
that company from its troubles as the other 
officers confidently asserted after the Cap- 
tain fled. Production of ‘Determination,”’ 
the film play of the company, stopped about 
the middle of February. It is about two 
thirds finished; and has cost thus far some- 
thing over $500,000. That is, United 
States Photoplay Company investors have 
poured that much money into Captain | 
Stoll’s lap. If “Determination” is ever 
finished, it will be one of the most expensive 
screen productions ever made. To break 
even, it will have to clear at least $1,000,000. 
To make money for the stockholders, ‘‘De- 
termination”’ will have to be one of the 
greatest screen successes in the history of 
motion pictures. 


The Prize Winner 


HE prize offered for the best scenario 

written by an amateur writer during 

1920, has been awarded by John 
Emerson and Anita Loos to Miss Wernie 
Bates, Macon, Georgia. Her scenario on 
“The Hereditary Taxidermist”’ follows: 

“Mary St. Clare is only a poor woman 
who works all day long in the kitchen of a 
grand cafe. Day by day she stuffs the 
chickens below. Yet she never complains, 
but day by day she stuffs the chickens. 
When her child is born, he is born with the 
hereditary taint of wanting to stuff every- 
thing, so when he arrives at Man’s estate, 
he becomes a taxidermist. Melville be- 
comes the greatest taxidermist of his city, 
and in due time is chosen by the belle of the 
social whirl to be her affianced husband. 
The belle’s name is Valery. The night 
before the wedding Melville goes to call 
on Valery at her mansion. While he is 
there, Valery leaves the room for a moment, 
leaving Melville alone with her little dog 
which she loves. Suddenly the awful 
hereditary taint begins to overtake Mel- 
ville. His gaze wanders from the little dog 
to a hole in the sofa that has some of the 
stuffing sticking out of it. He struggles and 
struggles against the awful hereditary taint. 
(This is the big scene of the picture and 
should be played by John Barrymore). 
Finally he can stand it no longer and he 
stuffs the dog. When Valery returns she 
calls her little dog to her and he does not 
come. She then learns the truth and there 
are no wedding bells the next day. Mel- 
ville kills himself. 

“Several years later Valery engages a new 
cook, who is no other than Melville’s 
mother. One day she finds her crying in 
the kitchen. Valery asks her why, and then 
Mary St. Clare tells Valery the story of 
the hereditary taint and how Melville 
couidn’t help it. Valery kills herself and 
the souls of Melville and Valery meet in 
heaven.” 
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Told Millions the way to pretty teeth 


It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
with tartar, 


Millions of people have already made 
this simple ten-day test. And the glis- 
tening teeth you see everywhere now 
are ‘largely the result of this method. 

We urge you to make it. Then see 
and feel how your teeth conditions 


change. 
Must fight film 


You must fight film to keep your 
teeth whiter, safer and cleaner. Film 
is that viscous coat you feel. It clings 
to teeth, gets between the teeth and 
stays. The tooth brush, used in old 
ways, does not remove it all. So very 
few people have escaped the troubles 
caused by film. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which fer- 
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ments and forms acid. 


They, 
are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. And all these troubles have 
been constantly increasing. 


To daily combat it 


Dental science has for years been 
searching for a daily film combatant. 
It has now been found. Careful tests 
under able authorities have amply 
proved its efficiency. Leading dentists 
everywhere now advise its use. 

The methods are embodied in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. And to mil- 
lions of people, here and abroad, it has 
brought a new era in teeth cleaning. 


Ask for this ten-day test 


Ask for a ten-day test. Then judge 
by what you see and feel how much 
this method means. 

Each use of Pepsodent brings five 
desired effects. It attacks the film in 
two efficient ways. It leaves the teeth 
so highly polished tkat film cannot 
easily adhere. 

It multiplies the salivary flow—Na- 
ture’s great tooth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling and may form acid. It multiplies 
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Pepsaodent 
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The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 





| advised by leading dentists everywhere. All 


druggists supply the large tubes. 





PROBST A IE = SR I AAMC 
When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


the alkalinity of the saliva, to neutral- 
ize the acids which cause tooth decay. 

These results all accord with mod- 
ern dental requirements. Everybody, 
every day, should get them. 

Send the coupon for the 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coat disappears. You will be 
convinced. Then the benefits to you 
and yours may be life-long in extent. 

Cut the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 522, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family. 
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people massed in back of him were not upon 
the singer but upon the little group which 
was his family, and he sensed that the eyes 
of most of them were upon Alethea Crayne, 
his wife. 

He did not know—he had never known— 
how far the gossip had run. But these 
were all relations, neighbors, friends— 
friends so called—and he realized that some 
inkling of the truth must have percolated 
through to them. 

He wondered what they were thinking 
now. It made him miserable, it lacerated 
his already tattered pride, to imagine what 
they were thinking 

Wouldn’t even the sanctity of the grave 
protect him—and his—from these dark 
whisperings? 

He wondered how many of them realized 
how magnanimous he, Hereward, was in 
permitting Basil to be buried from his 
house, in giving that gay and wanton 
derelict, the shelter of these walls in which 
he had been born, but the right of whose 
shelter he had sacrificed for the sake of his 
own wayward passions. 

But now that Basil was dead Hereward 
had denied him nothing. He had told the 
funeral director not to consider expenses. 
The Bishop was to read the service and the 
eulogy. The soloist had demanded a pretty 
penny for the single hymn he was to sing. 
Alethea could never say to him that he had 
been niggardly about Basil's funeral. He 
didn’t believe, however, that Alethea would 
ever again say anything to him about Basil. 
She had pled his cause once too often. He 
didn’t see how for all her arrogance, her 
defiance of a life which she imagined could 
be molded to her fancy—he didn't see how 
she could say anything now. Not after 
that midnight accident outside a roadhouse 
of none too savory reputation. 

From the corner of one eye through the 
interstices of his fingers he could see that 
little Lola Parfitt was sobbing convulsively. 
What was she carrying on in this way for? 
Oh, yes, he remembered now. Once long 
ago Basil was to marry Lola Parfitt. But 
she was not Lola Parfitt then. She was 
Lola Courtney, the prettiest and the most 
courted girl on all Brooklyn Heights. And 
the engagement had been broken because 
Basil, at the last moment, had flown off 
to Asia or some outlandish place and Lola, 
the pretty creature, refused to await his 
return. But now—years later—why did 
she cry this way? Her convulsive sobs 
were like fingers plucking discordant notes 
on the strings of his nerves. The woman 
was making herself ridiculous. Yet happily 
she might draw some of those staring eyes 
away from Alethea. ina 

He stole a glance at Alethea. He saw 
that she had lifted her head and was gaz- 
ing at Lola Parfitt with an icy and con- 
temptuous resentment. Alethea had evi- 
dently regained her self-control. Her face 
was an icy mask. Her closely-bound fair 
hair seemed frozen against that pellucid 
white brow. 

His daughter, Evelyn, too, was sobbing 
in snatchy little jerks into her handker- 
chief and his son, Benton, was struggling 
with all the ferocity of his self-conscious 
sixteen years against an overpowering 
emotion. 

The children had loved Basil. 

He could remember in the early days 
when they were quite young how they had 
followed Basil about as if he had bewitched 
them, as if he were another Pied Piper and 
they danced happily to any tune he played. 
And indeed he had bewitched them as he 
bewitched everybody with whom he came 
in contact 

He wondered if the people expected him, 
Hereward, to show any signs of grief. 

Well, he couldn’t. He had no intention 
of doing so. It would be basest hypocrisy. 





His Brother 


(Continued from page 50) 


They could say again as they had said 
so many times that he was cold. Cold! 
He felt his throat as dry as if he had a fever. 
How could they know anything of the fires 
that burned within him, the fires that had 
always been repressed, smothered, held in 
check because he could find no answering 
fire anywhere—in any one. 

Was it his fault that his nature did not 
enable him to kindle an answering fire? 
With Basil it had been so easy. So easy! 
He had been like a torch-bearer who went 
around lighting little fires of happiness and 
love—but for himself alone. 

The singer’s voice ended on a high sus- 
tained note; he bowed slightly almost as 
if he expected applause. Damn the fellow! 
This was no place to display his operatic 
manners. 

The Bishop arose in his majesty and be- 
gan to drone forth the service. 

Hereward wondered what he could say 
when he came to the eulogy. What could 
he say that would approach the truth and 
yet evade it? 

Hereward smiled his grim and tortured 
smile as the Bishop with his jolly round 
face held stiffly within mournful outlines 
began to praise the daring and high-handed 
courage of the dead man. 





Well, Basil did have courage. No one 
could deny that. 
Despite himself, Hereward found his 


thoughts traveling back to days younger 
even than those in which entered Evelyn 
and Benton and Lola Parfitt and—and 
Alethea. 

He thought of Basil and himself hanging 
over the perilous wall that guarded the 
garden in the rear of the house from the 
fall of the embankment. He thought of 
Basil climbing along the coping and crying, 
*‘Now, Harrv,’’—it had been “Harry’’and 
“Bas” between the two of them—‘‘Now, 
Harry, don’t you follow me here. It 
wouldn't matter if I fell but father never 
would get over it if anything happened to 
you.” 

He remembered Basil, a gallant, swift 
figure in the games at Brent’s School while 
he, Hereward, stood on the side lines. Al- 
ways on the side lines. 

He wondered now if all his life hadn't 
been spent on the side lines while Basil 
plunged into life, his ruddy gold hair wav- 
ing, his white teeth glinting, on all the 
continents of the earth and in all the seven 
seas that bound them together. 

And he remembered Basil saying, “I 
won the race, Harry. I thought of you all 
the time I was running and I kept saying 
to myself, ‘I'll have to win because if I 
don’t old Harry will give me the devil.’ ”’ 

And he remembered once when Basil was 
hit just over the temple by a baseball and 
how he, Hereward, had staggered home, 
Basil limp in his arms ... he wouldn't 
let any one help him carry Basil. He 
wanted to do it entirely himself. He re- 
sented those proffered hands. And he had 
sat beside Basil’s bed for days reading him 
books by G. A. Henty. Once Basil had 
said in a queer choked voice (they both 
hated sentiment at that age), “Harry, 
you're the best pal of a brother a fellow ever 
had!"’"—and for a moment he had laid his 
hand on Hereward’s arm. 

Oh, yes, the fellow had a way of bewitch- 
ing people. Even his own brother. For 
years and years Hereward had been willing 
to praise his triumphs and condone his 
faults with the rest of them. 

And then after all it was Basil’s hand that 
seized the dagger and stabbed through the 
flesh that bound them. Better perhaps 
if the dagger had gone straight to his, 
Hereward’s heart. That at least would 
have solved some of the problems: 

It was the oldest and sorriest story in the 
world: two men who loved each other as 





brothers—as brothers!—and the woman 
who came between them. But in this case 
the tale was given a bizarre twist because 
the man was really his brother and the 
woman already his wife. . . 

Hereward awakened to the realization 
that some one was plucking at his sleeve. 
It was his daughter, Evelyn. ‘Dad, it’s 
—it’s over,” she said in a gulping voice. 

Hereward stood up. 

People were silently filing out the front 
doors. The children arose and passed 
through the rear door. Alethea with a half- 
concealed and fugitive glance at the coffin 
followed them. 

Minutes passed. 

Some men came in and began to fold up 
and carry out the camp stools. The dim 
lights were further dimmed. 

The funeral director sidled up to Here- 
ward and rubbing one hand over the other 
said in his husky, lugubrious voice, “Well, 
I think we can say everything went very 
smooth, Mr. Crayne.” 

“Yes, everything was very satisfactory,” 
answered Hereward. 

And he too moved toward the rear door. 
He glanced in the dining-room which was 
brilliantly lighted. In there the Mellishes 
from Dayton, the poor Deans and some 
other cousins were nibbling crackers and 
sipping Sherry wine, their heads close to- 
gether. Hereward stole away silently hop- 
ing they had not seen him—no, not caring 
whether they had seen him or not. 

Yet in the upper hall he felt an insistent 
need to talk to some one, but all the doors 
were closed and inviolate. He hung for a 
moment outside Alethea’s door but present- 
ly passed on to his study. 

Again he sat at his desk. 
to read. But it was useless. 

Beads of sweat stood forth rounded upon 
his forehead. 

He dropped his elbows on the desk, his 
head in his hands and stared with wide 
eyes at the distorted and blurred image of 
himself reflected in the polished mahogany. 

Oh, it was ghastly to be tortured in this 
manner! The doubt that tormented him 
must be settled one way or another. It 
was useless to pretend it did not matter 
now Basil was dead. Within him he felt 
as if there were a weight resting on his 
heart. He must have some relief. Else 
he would go mad. Yet tonight was not the 
night to question Alethea. She was his 
wife. She owed him answers to his ques- 
tions. But something in her pale lovely 
face, her liquid eyes had touched the well- 
spring of his pity. Within him pity fought 
against a sullen, dreadful outraged sense 
of his rights as a husband—a husband and a 
master. Perhaps if he went out into the 
open air and walked—and walked. ... . 

He stood at the head of the stairs. But 
down there were people nibbling, sipping 
Sherry, nodding their heads together. Di- 
rectly below him he could see two men 
standing, whispering. More whispers— 
always more whispers. 

He swung away from the head of the 
stairs with a shuddering gesture of disgust. 
Once more he stood before Alethea’s door. 
It was almost as if he couldn’t keep away 
from that door. He tapped gently. 

There was no answer. 

He tapped more loudiy. 

And still no answer. 

His hand sought the knob and the door 
swung open to his touch. 

Alethea was flung face down along the 
couch that stood lengthwise against the 
footboard of the bed. She was sprawled 
there upon the pillows of gay colors in 
silk and satin—red pillows, yellow pillows, 
pillows checked with black and white 
squares. But her fair gold hair shone 
against a pillow of dead black silk. 

(Continued on page 110) 


Again he tried 
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**Absence Can Not 
Hearts Divide”’ 
































The Lure of ‘Beauty 


No wonder he finds it hard to say good night. With 
the warm coloring of her cheeks, her lustrous skin and 
radiant eyes, her beauty fascinates him. You will share 
the secret of her beauty, instantly—when you, too, use 
the complete “Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 


First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing.) It 
softens the skin and holds the powder. Then apply Pompeian 
BEAUTY Powder. It makes the skin beautifully fair and adds the 
charm of delicate fragrance. Now a touch of Pompeian BLOOM 
for youthful color. Do you know that a bit of color in the cheeks 
makes the eyes sparkle with a new beauty? Presto! The face is 
beautified and youth-i-fied in an instant! (Above 3 preparations 
may be used separately or together. At all druggists, 60c each.) 


TRY NEW POWDER SHADES. The correct powder shade 
is more important than the color of dress you wear. Our new 
NATURELLE shade is a more delicate tone than our Flesh shade, 
and blends exquisitely with a medium complexion. Our new 
RACHEL shade is a rich, warm tone for darker skins. . See offer 
on coupon. 


Pompeian BEAUTY Powder — naturelle, rachel, flesh, white. 
Pompeian BLOOM-—light, dark, medium. Pompeian MASSAGE 
Cream (60c), for oily skins; Pompeian NIGHT Cream (50c), for 
dry skins; Pompeian FRAGRANCE (30c), a talcum with a real 


perfume odor. 


Marguerite Clark Art Panel—5 Samples Sent With It 
**Absence Can Not Hearts Divide.’’ In dainty colors. Size, 
28x74 inches. Price, 10c. Samples of Pompeian Day Cream, 
Powder and Bloom, Night Cream and Fragrance (a talcum pow- 
der) sent with the Art Panel. With these samples you can make 
many interesting beauty experiments. Please tear off coupon now. 


THE POMPEIAN CO., 213l Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Also Made in Canada 


# 


These three for 
Instant Beauty 


GUARANTEE 


The name Pompeian on any package is your 
guarantee of quality and safety. Should you 
not be completely satisfied, the purchase price 
will be gladly refunded by The Pompeian 
Company, at Cleveland, Ohio. 


TEAR OFF NOW 
To mail or for Pompeian shopping hint in purse 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 
2131 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose a dime for the 1921 Marguerite Clark 
Panel. Also please send the 5 samples. 


Name — —_ 
Address 
City 


State 


Naturelle shade powder sent unless you write another below. 
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styles 


make new demands of shoes 


When Fashion ruled © Skirts short!’’ it 
affected something more than skirts. 

It meant that the foot must now 
stand out prominently — trim, shapely, 
dainty, the thing of beauty that a 
foot should be. 


But what tremendous responsibility, 


woman’s 


what exacting demands are placed 
thereby on shoes! 

Always to be smartly shod, with 
dainty charm, with conspicuous grace 


for any occasion — this is 
of short skirts 


and neatness, 
what Fashion’s decree 
means. 

And, after all, it is easier than it seems. 


Smart shoes that stay smart 


The shoe that really stands the test of 
prominence is made to fit the foot in action. 

The scrip of moving picture film shows 
the foot in several positions of action. 

Red Cross Shoe designers base their 
measurements upon a study of the mov- 
ing foot as shown by hundreds of these 
movie photographs. 

Because the lines of the Red Cross 
Shoe follow the foot in every change of 






Model No. 634. “The 
Derby."’ The daintiest of 
models ts this new and 

to feminine taste utterly , 
bewitching cross strap 


model of black kid 


Model No. 645. The 
Cedar. 1 new note in cor- 
rectly elegant footwear is 


sounded by this handsome 
new buckle strap model in 
black kid. 4 worthy gar- 
ment. indeed, for dainty feet 


i study of the foot in 
show 
moving pictures and 
Red Cross 


action as 


used by 
Shoe designers 
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Tailor 
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for spring— 








“Bends with your foot 


640. 
made. "e 
modeltocompletethatstun- 
ning new tailored costume 
this mahogany 
Russia calf oxford on a 


position, it is not easily thrown out of 
shape. And it cannot press or cramp. 

‘Lhe Red Cross Shoe graces your foot 
with the charm of daintiness. Smart, 
shapely, slender, the foot so shod 
always ready to appear upon whatever 
stage of prominence. 

Smart styles of the season 
ready now 
At stores where Red Cross Shoes are 
sold the season’s smart new models are 
now on display. 

Among them you will find the one 
to give your foot the chic daintiness, 
the distinctive charm you want. 

Low shoes for spring and summer 
wear moderately priced at eight dollars 
to twelve-fifty with many stylish models 
at ten dollars. 

Write for the new Footwear Style 

. Guide—sent without charge. With it 
we will send you the name of your Red 
Cross Shoe dealer or tell you how to 
order direct. Address the Krohn- 
Fechheimer Co., 805 Dandridge Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Look for this 
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on the sole. 
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a pump mate this charm- 
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Windsor.”’ 
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new medium round toe ingtwo-but:on strapmodel 
last with walking heel of chestnut brown kid 
ideal for summer wear 








munity Theater in Hollywood, when Marion 
Morgan presented it. 

Miss Blythe wore one of her Sheba cos- 
tumes, but the management decided it was 
a bit more “au natural’ than their high- 
brow audiences were accustomed to and 
added a pink petticoat and a silver shoulder 
scarf. Betty’s artistic sense rebelled at the 
last moment and on the opening night she 
kicked the petty into a corner and orna- 
mented the chandelier with the scarf. 
There was certainly a gasp when she ap- 
peared in her magnificence, but it 
evidently roused no shock, for 


Plays and Players 
(Continued from page 80) 


And now we can easily believe it. 

Because on Saturday, January 23rd, 
there was a snow storm that lasted three 
quarters of an hour and piled up three inches 
of dazzling whiteness all over the film capi- 
tal. It’s the first time it ever happened 
before in the memory of the oldest pioneers. 

The studios were sheeted in snow and 
all the stars got out and played snowballs, 
and built little snow men and some of them 
looked up Hollywood boulevard and saw 
the autos and the street cars all white and 
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LORIA SWANSON is now a full- 

fledged star—having completed her 

last picture with Cecil deMille, ‘‘The 
Affairs of Anatol.”’ 

She’s had her picture taken in a gold 
cardboard star with a hole cut in the mid- 
dle, got herself a new dressing bungalow 
with red silk curtains and had her lawyer 
and “hubby” call on the heads of all the 
departments at Lasky’s to discuss her fu- 
ture work as a “star.” Her first story will 
be by Elinor Glyn. Some combination! 


ALLY REID had the disap- 





after the show Mrs. Willoughby 
Rodman, a prominent society 
leader decorated by the Queen of 
the Belgians for her war work, went 
round to congratulate the ‘“Queen”’ 
on her artistic and charming ap- 
pearance. 


EBE DANIELS is likely to 
earn distinction as the first 
screen star to serve a jail sentence. 
The “good little bad girl” is 
threatened with real stripes, bars 
and all the things that go with 
them. 

Because Bebe was foolish enough 
to get pinched going 56 miles an 
hour in her new car on her way 
back from San Diego, in Orange 
County. That last may mean 
little to the uninitiated, but every- 
body in Southern California ought 
to know that Justice Cox is in 
Orange County. And he was 
elected on a pledge to send all 
speeders doing better than 50 
miles an hour to his county jail. 
He’s done it, too, with a con- 
sistency that puts other platform 
pledges to shame. Last year he 
sent a young San Diego million- 
aire to the calaboose for ten days 
and other famous and influential 
persons have gone the same way 
without fear or favor. 

So Bebe, in spite of her powers 
as a vamp, looks as though she 
would follow suit and spend about 
ten days in the jail at Santa Ana. 

Her trial was to come up the 
17th of March—and though she 
had employed a battery of legal 
talent, it seemed to be the general 
opinion that it would not avail. 

Fatty Arbuckle offered the solu- 
tion of getting nine of her friends 
to offer to do a day apiece for her 
—but that won’t work since Jus- 
tice Cox refused that plea for a 
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pointment of his young life 
hy the other day. 

His wife—who was Dorothy 
Davenport, you remember — 
called him at the studio, her voice 
trembling with excitement. 

“Oh, Wally,” she cried over the 
wire, ‘‘the cellar is full.”’ 

“‘The cellar is—say that again,’ 
commanded her husband. 

‘The cellar is full,’’ she said al« 
most weeping. “What shall I 
do?”’ 

“Don’t do a thing,”’ said Wally. 
“T’ll be right home.” 

“But you needn't come home,” 
she said, ‘‘you can’t do anything. 
Shall I get a plumber or what?” 

“Say, wife,”’ said Wally, “‘what 
are you talking about?” 

“‘Good heavens, the cellar is full 
of water—there’s six inches at least 
because they didn’t fix any drains 
and all the rain is coming right in. 
What shall I do?” 

“T don’t care,”’ said Wally dis- 
gustedly, ‘‘A cellar’s no good now 
anyway.” 


OVERNOR MILLER of New 
York has expressed himself 
as favoring State censorship of mo- 
tion pictures because ‘too many 
of them have an obvious appeal to 
the morbid and sensual’’ and are 
not “suitable for children, young 
people, or, in fact, anybody else to 
see.’ 

Governor Miller is the father of 
seven girls, ranging in age, we are 
told, from 10 to 24 years. He says 
that they are all “film fans’ and 
“not to any limited degree, 
either.”” Very often their father 
accompanies them to picture the- 
aters, and he makes the statement 
that with rare exceptions the pic- 
tures which he has witnessed have 
not been ‘‘suitable’’ for them to 
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visiting Elk some time ago. 

Well, Bebe, we know this—your 
friends will certainly keep those 
jailers busy. And most anything 
—even stripes—is becoming to 
you. 





NNOUNCEMENT of the en- 
gagement of Mary MacLaren 
to ‘David Churchill Starkman”’ caused her 
friends considerable surprise the other day, 
until Miss MacLaren and her sister, Kath- 
erine MacDonald, came forward with vehe- 
ment denials. 

“T can’t very well be engaged to him 
because I don’t even know him,” said Miss 
MacLaren, while Miss MacDonald brand- 
ed as false the detailed published reports 
of the engagement luncheon she had given 
her sister at the new Ambassador. 

Somebody evidently put one over on the 
Los Angeles papers, and so far nobody has 
found out who it was. 

Anyway, Mary is still heart whole and 
fancy free. 


ELL, we’ve always heard that any- 
thing can happen in Hollywood. 


There is another Agnes Ayres—and here she is, at 
the left of her prominent aunt, Agnes the first. 
Agnes Ayres brother was a fighting Yank and while 
he was in France he fell in love with and married 
the little French girl you see at the right. They live 


with Agnes in her Hollywood home. 


the street piled high with snow and heaved 
a home sick sigh. 

It didn’t last long enough to make any 
of the raft of snow pictures with which the 
screen is being deluged, however. 

A bolt of lightning struck the electric 
light plant at the Lasky studio and threw 
it out of joint for a couple of days. 


N the “Affairs of Anatol’’—a lady of 
some fame for her wickedness is about 
to conduct the straying Anatol into her 
boudoir. As he starts down the steps, led 
by the fair temptress he sees a leopard 
chained to the foot of the bed and starts 
back in horror. 
“Tut, tut,’’ said Cecil deMille, “that 
doesn’t seem natural. A married man 
oughtn’t to be afraid of a mere leopard.” 





see. 

We do not believe in indiscrim- 
inate picture-going for boys and 
girls, any more than we believe in 
putting into the hands of children 
some of the world’s literature. 
But there are books and plays and 
motion pictures that are not “‘mor- 
bid and sensual’”’ and that any 
child may see without harmful 
effect. It is for parents to determine what 
is or is not suitable for their children to see. 


W. GRIFFITH is going to do “‘ Faust” 
e as his next “‘big’’ production. 

In case you haven’t heard, it may be 
interesting to learn that John Barrymore is 
said to be considering an offer to appear in 
it, and that Lillian Gish may return to the 
Griffith fold as Marguerite. Mr. Griffith 
needs Miss Gish for his dramas. 


ABEL NORMAND is 
Sennett. 

But it is said that Mr. Sennett has to 
pay Miss Normand a considerably larger 
salary than she was drawing when she left 
the lot for Goldwyn. In fact, nearly a 
million dollars is mentioned. 


back with 





Do Not Grow 
Grey 


Neos Henne 


Restorative 
Preventative 


Will prevent grey 
hair, stimulating 
giving renewed life, 
restoring the luster 
and natural color. 
Women cannot in 
these days of activ- 
ity afford to grow grey—and they will 
not if they use 











Woman's Crowning Glory 








—note please the word NEOS — it will not fade, 
wash or rub off and is absolutely guaranteed to 
contain noingredients harmfultothe scalpor hair. 

All shades from blonde to jet black. Full 
directions given in box. 


PRICE $1.60 FOR FULL TREATMENT 


For sale at all druggists, leading hair dressers 
or direct from 


NEOS CO Dept.P,366 FifthAv.,NewYork 


Canadian Distributors: Dixon-Wilson, Ltd., 
66 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Canada 
Aak for booklet **P,'’ wou will find 
wt helpful in caring for your hair. 















$100 A WEEK UP MEY mg ore 

COLLEGE 
(a Department of the Meyer Both C Fondant 
offers you a different and practical training. 
If you like to draw develop your talent. 
Study this practical course —taught by the largest 
and most widely known C ommerciiz al Art Organiza- 
tion in the field with 20 years’ success—who produced 
and sold last year over 12,600 commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experience? 
Commercial art is a business necessity the de- 
mand for commercial artists is greater every 
year — today's shortage acute It's a 
highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
fession, equally open to both men and 
women home study instruction. 
Get facts before you enroll in any 
school. Get oar special book, “YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY” — for half the cost of 
mailing — 4 cents In Stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 


OF COMMERCIAL ART 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept. 31 CHICAGO, ILL. <a 
















Learn How towrite 
Short Stories ther is: 


big demand 
for short stories, photoplays and feature articles. You can learn how 
to write at home in spare time. Jack London said so. He 
and other great writers have endorsed our home study course. The 
course is Eooianion and takes only a few of your spare hours 


° d details of Limited I ntro- 
Write for Free Book dusmmp ote. bi > cilanion 
HOOSIER INSTITUTE, S.S.Dept. 2725 Ft. Wayne, Indians 













Be a Camera Man 


Motion picture photography 
taught in three to four weeks 
by an expert now engaged in 
the businessina well equipped 
motion picture’ studio. In- 


struction day and evening. 
Call, or write Dept. P. 

8S. M’KEE LAWHUN, Studio of 
the Itala of America Photo Play 
Corporation, 1983 Madison Ave. 
New York. 








PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Fallin 
Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c, and £1.00 at druggists, 
Hiscox Chem. Works. Patchogue, N. Y. 
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“From the Cradle On™ 


is the title of this production with Mother as director, 
Daddy as cameraman, and daughter the star. 


Mr. and Mrs. Rothacker and 


their daughter, Virginia. 


Shoot Your 
Own Babies 


A New Edition of the 
Old Family Album 


USINESS men would not think of 

doing business without a system of 

records which tells progress year by 

year. Being a mother is the most 
important business on earth and those who 
are in the business of directing tiny feet 
along the early pathways of life should have 
a reliable record of the progress made in 
that business. 

Amateur movie cameras are now within 
the means of the average American family. 
Many portrait photographers take moving 
pictures of children. Mrs Watterson R. 
Rothacker, wife of the president of the 
Rothacker Film Mfg. Co., has a complete 
pictorial history of their little girl, from the 
cradle to the age of eight. These pictures 
they have taken themselves. 

Non-inflammable films make it safe to 
have motion pictures in the home and there 
are small projection machines to be had for 
home use. A motion picture machine 
should be one of the most necessary items 
in the equipment of a nursery laboratory. 

Aside from the practical use for the movie 
camera in the home, there is a sentimental 
reason. Just think what it would mean 
today if there had been a motion picture 
camera in the time of your mother. Have 
fifty feet of film taken of your baby today. 

\dd to this scene at regular intervals of 
erowth and fifteen years from now you 
can sit in the comfort of your living room 
and in a few minutes watch your offspring 
develop from babyhood to knickers and 
short dresses and to long trousers and skirts. 

In motion pictures the power of the 
memory is surpassed. The grandmother of 
tomorrow whose youthful pranks are caught 
today by the motion picture camera can, 
years hence, show her children and her 
grandchildre and perhaps her great-grand- 
children what the world was like when she 
was a little tot. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 











Motoring at one. 























Courtin’ at eight. 
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Studio 
Directory 


For the convenience of our readers 
who may desire the addresses of film 
companies we give the principal active 
ones below. The first is the business 
office; (s) indicates a studiv; in some 
cases both are at one address. 


ASSOCIATED PRODUCERS, INC., 
729 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
(s) Maurice Tourneur, Universal City, Cal. 
(s) Thos. H. Ince, Culver City, Cal. 
J. Purker Read, Jr., Ince Studios, Cul- 
ver City, Cal. 
(s) Mack Sennett, Edendale, Cal. 
(s) Marshall Neilan, Hollywood Studios, 
6642 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 
Cal. 
(s) Allan Dwan, Hollywood Studios, 6642 
Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 
(s) Geo. Loane Tucker, Brunton Studios, 
Hollywood, Cal. 
King Vidor Production, 7200 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 
BLACKTON PRODUCTIONS, INC., 25 West 
45th St., New York; (s) 423 Classon Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROBERT BRUNTON STUDIOS, 5300 Melrose 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


CHRISTIE FILM CORP., 6101 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood, Cal. 


FIRST NATIONAL EXHIBITORS’ CIRCUIT, 
INC., 6 West 48th St., New York; 

Mr. and Mrs. Carter De Haven, Prod., 
1420 La Brea Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

Mildred Harris Co. and Anita Stewart Co., 
3800 Mission Boul., Glendale, Calif. 

Holubar Productions, 6642 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 

Louis B. Mayer Studio. 

Norma and Constance Talmadge Studio, 
318 East 48th St., New York. 

Katherine MacDonald Productions, 
Georgia and Girard Sts., Los Angeles, 





Cal. 
(s) Chas. Ray, 1428 Fleming St., Los Angeles. 


FOX FILM CORP., 10th Ave. and 55th St., New 
York; 1401 Western Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


GARSON STUDIOS, INC., 1845 Alessandro St., 
Edendale, Cal. 


GOLDWYN FILM CORP., 469 Fifth Ave., New 
York; (s) Culver City, Cal. 


HAMPTON, JESSE B., STUDIOS, 1425 Flem- 
ing St., Hollywood, Cal. 

(s) HART, WM. S. PRODUCTIONS, 
Bates St., Hollywood, Cal. 

HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS, 6642 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL FILMS, INC., (s) Second 
Ave. and 127th St., N. Y. 


METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, 
New York; (s) 3 West 6ist St., New York, 
and 1025 Lillian Way, Hollywood, Cal. 

PARAMOUNT ARTCRAFT CORPORATION, 
485 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Famous Players Studio, Pierce Ave. and 
6th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Lasky Studio, Hollywood, Cal. 

PATHE EXCHANGE, Pathe Bldg., 35 W. 45th 
St., New York. (s) 

REALART PICTURES CORPORATION, 469 
Fifth Ave., New York; (s) 211 North Occi- 
dental Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

ROBERTSON-COLE PRODUCTIONS, 723 
Seventh Ave., New York; Currier Bldg., Los 
Angeles; (s) corner Gower and Melrose Sts., 
Hollywood, Cal. 

ROTHACKER FILM MFG. CO., 1339 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, III. 

SELZNICK PICTURES CORP., 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York; (s) 807 East 175th St., New 
York, and West Fort Lee, N. J 

UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION, 
Seventh Ave., New York. 

Mary Pickford Co., Brunton Studios, 
Hollywood, Cal.; Douglas Fairbanks 
Studios, Hollywood, Cal.; Charles Chaplin 
Studios, 1416 LaBrea Ave.; Hollywood, 


~al. 
D. W. Griffich Studios, Orienta Point, 
Mamaroncck, N. Y. 

UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO,, 1600 Broad- 
way, New York; (s) Universal City, Cal. 
VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1600 Broadway, New York; (s) East 15th St. 
and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 

Hollywood, Cal. 
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Millions of’ People Can Write 
Stories and Photoplays and 
Don't Know It / 


E. B. Davison, of New York, one of the high- 

est paid writers in the world. Is his aston- 
ishing statement true? Can it be possible there are 
countless thousands of people yearning to write 
who really can and simply haven’t found it out! 
Well, come to think of it, most anybody can tell a 
story. Why can’t most anybody write a story? 
Why is writing supposed to be a rare gift that few 
ossess? Isn’t this only another of the Mistaken 
deas the past has handed down to us? Yesterday 
nobody dreamed man could fly. Today he dives 
like a swallow ten thousand 


4 hex is the startling assertion recently made by 


hour, every minute, in the whirling vortex—the 
flotsam and jetsam of Life—even in your own home, 
at work or play, are endless incidents for stories 
and plays—a wealth of material, a world of things 
happening. Every one of these has the seed of a 
story or play in it. Think! If you went to a fire, 
or saw an accident, you could come home and tell 
the folks all about it. Unconsciously you would 
describe it all very realistically. And if somebody 
stood by and wrote down exactly what you said, 
you might be amazed to find your story would 





feet above the earth and 
laughs down at the tiny 
mortal atoms of his fellow- 
men below! So Yesterday’s 
“impossibility’’ is a reality 
today. 

“The time will come,” 
writes the same authority, 
“when millions of people 
will be writers—there will 
be countless thousands of 
playwrights, novelists, scen- 
ario, magazine and news- 
paper writers—they are 
coming, coming—a whole 
new world of them!” And 
do you know what these 
writers-to-be are doing now? 
Why, they are the men— 
armies of them—young and 
old, now doing mere clerical 
work, in offices, keeping 
books, selling merchandise, 
or even driving trucks, run- 
ning elevators, street cars, 
waiting on tables, working 
at barber chairs, following 
the plow, or teaching schools 
in the rural districts, and 








sound just as interesting as many you’ve read in 

: magazines or seen on the 
screen. Now, you will natu- 
rally say, “‘Well, if Writing is 
as simple as you say it is, 
why can’t J learn to write?” 
Who says you can’t? 


ISTEN! A wonderful 

FREE book has recently 
been written on this very 
subject—a book that tells all 
about the Irving System— 
a Startling, New, Easy 
Method of Writing Stories 
and Photoplays. This amaz- 
ing book, called “‘The Wonder 
Book for Writers,’”’ shows how 
easily stories and plays are 
conceived, written, perfected, 
sold. How many who don’t 
dream they can write, sud- 
denly find it out. How the 
Scenario Kings and the Story 
Queens live and work. How 
bright men and women, with- 
out any special experience, learn 
to their own amazement that 
their simplest Ideas may furnish 
brilliant plots for Plays and 
Stories. ow one’s own Im- 
agination may provide an end- 





women, young and old, by 
scores, now pounding type- 
writers, or standing behind 
counters, or running spindles 
in factories, bending over 
cowie machines, or doing housework. Yes—you 
may laugh—but these are The Writers of To 
morrow. 


**T have heard man 


yours is the ONLY 


For writing isn’t only for geniuses as most 
people think. Don’t you believe the Creator gave 
you a story-writing faculty just as He did the greatest 
writer? Only maybe you are simply ‘“‘bluffed” by 
the thought that you ‘“‘haven’t the gift.” Many 
peuple are simply afraid to try. Or if they do try, 
and their first efforts don’t satisfy, they soaks 
give up in despair, and that ends it. They’re 
through. They never try again. Yet, if, by some 
lucky chance they had first learned the simple 
rules of writing, and then given the imagination 
free rein, they might have astonished the world! 


But two things are essential in order to become 

a writer. First, to learn the ordinary prin- 
ciples of writing. Second, to learn to exercise your 
faculty of a By exercising a thing you 
develop it. Your Imagination is something like 
your right arm. The 
more you use it “the 
stronger it gets. The 
principles of writing 
are no more complex 
than the principles of 
—— arithmetic, or 
any other simple thing 
that anybody knows. 
Writers learn to piece 
together a story as 
easily as a child sets 
up a miniature house 
with his toy blocks. 
It is amazingly easy 





LETTERS LIKE THIS 
ARE POURING IN! 


**Every obstacle that menaces 
success can be mastered through 
this simple but Frorough sys- 
tem.’’--MRS. OLIVE MICHAUX, 
CHARLEROI, Pa. 


**Ican only say that lam amazed 
thatit is possible to set forth the 
principles of short story ard 
photo play writing in such aclear. 
concise manner.’’--GORDON 
MATHEWS, MONTREAL, CAN, 

**I received your Irving System 
some time ago. It is the most 
remarkable thing I have ever 


seen. Mr. Irving certainly has “ 

made story, and play writin after the mind Tasps 
amazingly simple and easy.’’-- i a 

A LFRED HORTO, Niacar thesimple“knowhow. 


A little study, a little 
patience, a little con- 
fidence, and the thing 
that looks hard often 
turns out to be just 
as easy as it seemed 
difficult. 

Thousands of people 
imagine they need a 


Fatts, N. Y, 

**Of all the compositions I have 
read on this subject, I find yours 
the most helpful to pepiring 
authors.’’ -- HAZEL SIMPSO 
NAYLOR, Literary EDiTor, 
MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE. 


**With this volume before him, 
the veriest novice should be able 
to build stories or photoplays that 
will find aready market. The best 
treatise of its kind I have en- 


countered in 24 years of news- s s 
ae ee literary cok | One education in order 
fi PiERCE WELLER. Man-| to write. Nothing is 


AGING EpiTor, THE BINGHAM- 
TON Press. 


**When I first saw your ad I 
was working in a shop for $30 a 
week, lways having worked 
with my hands, 1 doubted my 
ability to make money with my 
rain. So it was with much skep- 
ticism that I sent for your Easy 
Method of Writing. When the 
System arrived, I carefully stud- 
ledit ovensage after work. Within 
a month I had completed two 
plays, one of which sold for $500, 
the other for $450 I unhesitat- 
ingly say that I owe it all to the 
Irving System.’’--HELEN_KIN- 
DON, AtTvantic City, N. J. 


farther from the truth. 
Many of the greatest 
writers were the poor- 
est scholars. People 
rarely learn to write at 
schools. They may 
get theprinciplesthere, 
but they really learn 
towritefrom the great, 
wide, open, boundless 
Book of Humanity! 
Yes,seething all around 
you, every day, every 




















When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


May Allison, famous Metro Movie Star, says: 

y famous directors and editors warmly 
endorse THE IRVING SYSTEM. Iam Sully satrafied that 
method of writing that reully teaches 
people how to write stories and plays,’ 


less gold mine of Ideas that 
bring Happy Success and Hand- 
some Cash Royalties. How new 
writers get their names into 
print. How totellif youARE a 
writer. How to develop your 
“story fancy,’’ weave clever word-pictures and unique, 
thrilling realistic plots. How your friends may be your 
worst judges. How to avoid discouragement and the 
pitfalls of Failure. How to WIN! 


This surprising book is ABSOLUTELY FREE, No 
charge. No obligation. YOUR copy is waiting for you. 
Write forit NOW. GET IT. IT’S YOURS. Then you 
can pour your whole soul into this magic new enchant- 
ment that has come into your life—story and play writing. 
The lure of it, the love of it, the luxury of it will fill your 
wasted hours and dull moments with profit and pleasure. 
You will have this noble, absorbing, money-making new 

rofession! And all in your spare time, without interfer- 
ine with your regular job. Who says you can’t make 
“easy money” with your brain! Who says you can’t turn 
your Thoughts into cash! Who says you can't make your 
dreams come true! Nobody knows—BSUT THE BOOK 
WILL TELL YOU. 


So why waste any more time wondering, dreaming, 
waiting? Simply fill out the coupon below—you're not 
BUYING anything, you're wetting it ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. A book that may prove the Book of Your Des- 
tiny. A Magic Book through which men and women, 
young and old may learn toturn their spare hoursintocash. 


Get your letter in the mail before you sleep tonight. 
Who knows—it may mean for you the Dawn of a New 
Tomorrow! Just address The Authors’ Press, Dept. 235 
Auburn, New York. 
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! THE AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept.235, Auburn, N.Y. 

| Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE, “The Wonder Book 
for Wrtters."" This does not obligate me in any way. 


Name. 





Address 





| City and State, 
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STOCKIAGS 


- 


BY MAIL 











3 Pairs 
Silk Hose 


$2.50 


These Stockings are of an excellent 
quality, with seam back, the kind that 
would cost much more if you bought 
Send check or money 
order, stating sizes and colors desired 
and the 
hose will be sent to you—three pairs 


them at retail. 


(black, white or cordovan), 
—by parcel post, prepaid. Our Guar- 
antee: Money refunded if not satisfied. 
Also Full Fashioned 
Silkk Hose —3 Pairs, 


Our special quality Stockings — you'll 


lighted with them. (Black, white or cordovan.) 


THE WHOLESALE 


HOSIERY COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


598 Broadway 





$4.50 


be de- 
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Have Youa 


Creative Mind? 


Make This Test and See 


This is an opportunity for you to test yourself 
in the privacy of your home without cost to learn 
if you have creative imagination and dramatic in- 
sight—for if you have, the great motion picture 
industry offers you a wide field for your endeavors 
and pe rhaps a larger income than you could earn 
in any other way. 

This courageous test, origing uted and put into 
practice by us for the first time in connection with 
any correspondence course, was prepared for us by 
Professor Malcolm Shaw MacLean, formerly in- 
structor in short story writing at Northwestern 
University and University of Minnesota, and H. H. 

Jan Loan, America’s most prolific photoplay 
writer. 

Its purpose is to find those who really have the 
A qualifications of a successful photoplaywright 
and to save the time and money of those who lack 
them. 

Its purpose is also one of self-interest—to main- 
tain a university standard for the Palmer Plan of 
teaching photopl: ay writing by correspondence. For 
the Palmer Institution represents the best interests 
of the producers, who look to it for the development 
of new writers of new photoplays, now the industry’s 
most pressing need. 

Are you fitted for this work—have you a creative 
mind? If so you can be trained in the technique 
of photoplay construction during spare time at 
home. 

On the Palmer Advisory Council are Cecil B. 
DeMille, Thos. H. Ince, Rob Wagner and Lois 
Weber. Our advice to you, endorsed by them, is 
worth your while. 

Will you make this home test if we send it free? 
Pass it, and we will then send you two interesting 
free books “The Secret of Successful P hotoplay 
Writing” and “Students’ Own Letters of Success,” 
in which the Palmer Plan is described in detail. 

But first, mail the coupon for the Palmer Ques- 
tionnaire. It may be a most important step for 
you. 


Palmer Photoplay Corp., 
Department of Education, 
5018 J, W. Hellman Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Please send me your New-Method Confidential 
Questionnaire which I am to fill out and return 
to you for your perusal and subsequent advice to 
me without charge. If successful, | am to receive 
further information about the Palmer Plan without 
any obligation on my part to enroll for the course. 


SES tae Soe nee eRe ReneS ee 


a a a 
City 


sesneiebenequeeuncngneiecenscensen ND cciccntecepscencsneunsesmenms 
(AU correspondence held strictly confidential.) 


ons cnny cane 


(51) 


= 200s eens wees ence 
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Made in Heaven 
(Concluded from page 60) 


everybody said, ‘My goodness, look what 
Tom Moore brought back from New 
York.” 

It wasn’t long before the people around 
the Goldwyn lot began to notice that when- 
ever she had a spare moment, Renee drifted 
carelessly down to the lovely rose and wis- 
taria arbor beyond the big stages. Soon, 
Tom Moore would drift that way, too. And 
since Mlle. Adoree was a stranger in Cali- 
fornia, and was living at the Beverly Hills 
Hotel, just a few blocks from Tom Moore’s 
house, he naturally called on her often and 
took her out to dine and did all the charm- 
ing and interesting things that makes court- 
ship what it is. Two weeks later, their en- 
gagement was announced. 

Nobody knows just how or where he pro- 
posed. But I do know that one day he 
slipped a gorgeous four-carat diamond on 
the third finger of her left hand and whis- 
pered, “I love you, Renee.” 

Whereupon, they nearly wrecked the 
whole Goldwyn organization in order to get 
“Made In Heaven” made in time so that 
they could be married on the 12th. 

They were married, in the lovely drawing 
room of Tom Moore’s home in Beverly Hills, 
just at noon. Nice, fat, jolly Judge Sum- 
merfield married them, and Mabel Nor- 
mand was maid of honor, and Jack Pick- 
ford was best man. Dear old Mrs. Moore, 
mother of the Moores, was the only guest 
present. 

The bride wore a grey Scotch tweed 
tailor suit, very tight fitting with grey slip- 
pers and gloves, and a little grey hat witha 
big grey veil that tried hard to hide her 
lovely blushes and she carried—not orchids, 
nor lilies, but a great mass of red, red roses 
in her arms. 

When she said “I will,”” Tom slipped on 
her hand a simple, plain gold band, because 
Renee didn’t believe in these platinum and 


diamond decorations—can you 


imagine? 
Afterwards, wrapped in a moleskin coat, 
she drove beside her new husband to a fam- 


ous Inn in Pasadena, where a bridal break- 
fast was served for forty of their friends, 
among them May Allison, Alice Lake, Edna 
Purviance, Mr. and Mrs. Mahlon Hamilton, 
Lottie Pickford, Teddy Sampson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clifford, Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cedric Gibbons, and the bridal party. 

Everybody drank the bride’s health—in 
the stuff that runs under bridges, we sup- 
pose—and they motored away in a cloud of 
rice, and blessings to Santa Barbara, Del 
Monte, San Francisco and finally took ship 
to Honolulu, where they spent a three weeks 
honeymoon. 

So you see it was a regular storybook 
romance, wasn’t it? 

The new Mrs. Moore said with a delicious 
shrug, “Oh, eet is like othair romances, very 
partical, ‘onlee—ze love part, eet is grande 
and veree different.” 

The bridegroom proved most shy and 
reticent about it all. But he has plans, I 
know, for taking his bride away from the 
screen and the stage, and keeping her all for 
himself. 

“She' ll probably never do another pic- 
ture,”’ he said. 

Renee had known her new brother-in-law, 
Owen, for a long time before she met her 
husband. 

She didn’t have much time to buy a 
trousseau, but nevertheless her trunks held 
two dozen new pairs of gloves, and—oh yes, 
an orchid chiffon nightie and about two 
dozen other ones, and a lot of new frocks, 
and hats—oh, such hats. 

Itsa great combination—French and Irish. 

“T’ve got a terrible temper—c-h—ih,” 
said Renee Moore, “and Tom is quick just 
like any Irishman. Some—what you say 
combination, eh?” 








The Careers of Catherine Calvert 


(Concluded from page 62) 


other scene now—where I come down the 
stairs and stop to say goodbye? Then you 
can go right on with the others after lunch.” 
“Why—that would be fine,” said Terriss, 
“except that, if we do it that way, you 
won't have much time for your luncheon— 
you might have to miss it altogether.” 
“Let’s take it!’ she said. 

That was how I came to know that Cath- 
erine Calvert is a business woman. A 
woman who works—who thinks things out 
for herself. It would not have been fair to 
any woman to judge her by a brief appear- 
ance at the Ritz; or by her own adorable 
little son in the park. But when you have 
seen her in three guises,—when you have 
acknowledged her ability as a butterfly, asa 
mother, and as an actress, you are ready to 
write about her. 

As it happened, Catherine 
lunch that day—industry, you see, was its 
own reward. And she made the tea herself 
and helped her maid with the sandwiches. 

Her dressing-room is just that. Many 
stars have such a super-abundance of trick 
furniture and flowered chintz in their studio 
boudoirs, you don’t see how they find room 
to make up. Miss Calvert says hers is her 
work-room, nothing more or less. There’sa 
dressing-table and a couch, a clothes-closet 
and a tiny kitchenette. “‘All 1 need—for 
work,”’ she said briefly. 

But in her own home ina quiet section of 
New York City, she has a wholly feminine 
dressing-room, with gleaming gold toilet 


Calvert did 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 


articles, and many, many rows of crystal 
perfume containers, and frivolous silk hang- 
ings, and ivory furniture. ‘This is where J 
live,”’ she said. 

She has one floor of an apartment house, 
and below here, her small son Paul Arm- 
strong and his nurse have their abode. He 
is thoughtful child of a more or less mechan- 
ical turn of mind—“he is a/ways taking toys 
apart to find out how they work!”’ said his 
mother. 

The career of Catherine Calvert started 
when she was a very young girl indeed. She 
was the actress-of-all-parts in a _ small 
repertoire company. She likes to tell, now, 
about the days when she would play a part 
in the drama and then dash out into the 
orchestra to play the piano between scenes. 


She married Paul Armstrong and for 
several years, appeared only in his plays. 
Their marriage was a very happy one. She 
was the original dramatic heroine of ‘“The 
Deep Purple” and “The Escape.’’ When he 
died, an ideal artistic and personal alliance 
was cut short that must have brought even 
greater things to both of them. 

3ut there is Paul, Jr., who is the image of 
his father; and there is—the screen. Miss 
Calvert has signed a long-term contract 
with Vitagraph, and she has already been 
the star in ‘Dead Men Tell No Tales” and 
“The Heart of Maryland.” She will pos- 
sibly do ‘‘Foot-Loose’’ sometime in the 
future. 
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The Return of Florence | 


Lawrence 
(Continued from page 34) 


Not only the thousands who penned to 


Florence Lawrence those first fan letters | 


have forgotten her, but people to whom she 
was kind when her star was in its zenith, 
people who should have remembered, have 


ceased to do so. A famous producer who | 


played extras in her company when she 
was starring was “‘out’’ when she called, 


a great director once her leading man; | 
girls who today have their names in electric | 


lights but who used to borrow her make-up 
and her gowns, overlooked her return. 

It is an old, old story— 

“The Queen is dead—Long live the 
Queen.”’ 

She is not bitter. But she is hurt. 

As I watched her, in her simple, tasteful 


blue gown, her lovely fluffy blonde hair | 
as bright as an ingenue’s, her smiling eyes | 
as blue, her figure as slim and erect, it | 


did not seem possible that this girl had 


already walked through so many of life’s 


valleys. 

For—it makes me smile to think of it— 
she is only 29. Not really an old lady, 
you see. In fact, even now a bit younger 
than some of our highest paid luminaries. 
She is frail, easily tired, a bit uncertain of 
herself, but she is still lovely. She has a 
long scar under her chin from her fall, 
that adds to the strange pathos of her, but 
it is no deeper than the one Nazimova 
carries on her cheek and which the make-up 
hides so perfectly even from the all-seeing 
eye of the camera. 

She showed me her scrap books—fascina- 
ting, hoarded history of past glory. As 


we looked at thousands of pictures which | 


showed her the central figure with such 
people in her support as Mary Pickford, 
Owen and Tom Moore, Arthur Johnson, 
King Baggot, George Loane Tucker, Mack 
Sennett, Thomas H. Ince—she had the 
sweetest smile on her lips. But when she 
turned the pages where column after column 
sang her praises, where city after city hailed 
her arrival with eight column heads, where 


mobs greeted her appearances, I noticed 


her hand tremble a little. 

“It’s a big citadel I’m attacking,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Times have changed. Today there 
are thousands besieging it. I know that 
actors and actresses of world renown have 
come to the films. The studios now are 
so wonderful. The studios where we worked 


with their old cameras, no lights, insufficient | 
props,and buildings. Mr.Griffith madethose 
old two reelers that were the first step up. | 


And I helped him. Every technical handi- 
cap has been overcome, there are wonderful 
men in every department and I am amazed, 
delighted. But—I would not take any- 
thing for my experience in working against 
every handicap. 

“Somehow I feel sure that I am going 
to succeed. I—I must!” 

Her first picture is a story called ‘The 
Unfoldment” by George Kerns, head of 
the Producers Pictures Corporation, or- 
ganized to bring her back to the screen. 
William Conklin is to be her leading man. 

I heard an old stage carpenter, down and 


out, whom she had looked up and helped | 
in his trouble, say the other day, ‘‘She was | 


the best of ‘em all. I ain’t seen anybody 
yet can touch what she used to be and I 


seen most of ’em work. She could make | 


folks love her, she could.” 
They used to call her “‘the girl with a 
thousand faces.” If she had a thousand 


then, at 16—17—20—she ought to have | 
10,000 now. If she does “come back’’— | 
if she can find herself in the new conditions, | 


win back her place in the hearts of the people 
—what a triumph it will be! 


When vou 








at speaR 
like Music 


REAMY, gay, sad or stormy, the 
whole gamut of emotions can be 


conveyed by music—-or a woman’s eyes. 


And in the language of-the eyes the 
lashes play an important part, by turns 
demurely downcast, sweeping startlingly 
upward, screening mischief, or pointing 


a sidelong glance. 


Make your eyes more beautiful and 
expressive by stimulating the growth of 
the lashes with Lashlux. This nourish- 
ing cream will make them more luxu- 
fa tolecer reve Mehacauersi(umesremeltlitatamenttriae| 
by powder. In Brown or Dark, it 
darkens lashes and brows immediately, 


making them appear thick and glossy. 


Brown, Dark or Colorless, 50c¢ in U.S. 
60c in Canada. At drug and depart- 
ment stores, or by mail. 


ROSS COMPANY 


STREET, NEW YORI 
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* Let Mae Marsh | 
Teach You 
Screen Acting | 


Mae Marsh has written a book for you | 
—whoever you are—wherever you are. 
Send now, direct to the publisher, for 


SCREEN ACTING 


The only authoritative book ever written on 
this new art. 
MAE MARSH, the little heroine of “‘ The 
Birth of a Nation,”’ the child-mother of * In- 
tolerance’’, and the star of many other screen 
classics, defines 

the SEVEN QUALITIES necessary 


for success on the screen; 


. 


< 
pas 





te PP et 


+ 


discusses leq 
make-up, costuming, repression, a! thousand 
other details essential to attain starde 


Send for SCREEN ACTING today. 

** Chock full of good advice and sensible directi« 

Lo yo es 

Price: $1.50 in the U. S. and Canada; 
$2.00 in foreign countries. 
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Complexion Powder of 


Would you motor, dance or shop serenely 
sure of your complexion? Pearl La Sage Complex- 
ion Powder enables youtodoso. Dust, the weather, 
perspiration even, will never again aifect the deli- 
cately soft freshness of your skin. For Pearl La 
Sage—unlike all other powders—really does remain 
on your face until washed off. Too, it agrees with 
every skin because it is abso utely free from all in- 
jurious chemicals, Exquisitely delicate, downy soft 
and delightfully fragrant, there is simply no other 
powder like Pearl La Sage. 75e a box —of your 
dealer or by mail. 


Send for Samples 


For liberal samples of Pear! La Sage Toilet preparations, 
send 10c to cover cost of postage and packing. Please 
give name of your favorite dealer. Write today 


PEARL LA SAGE, Inc. 
4325 Drexel Boulevard 
: 3 cane ill. 
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**as a cloud before the sun’ hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why not 
removethem? Don't delay. Use 


STILLMAN’S EX" 





Made especially to remove freckles 
Leaves the skin clear, smooth and with- 
outablemish, Prepared by specialists 

with years of experience. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 50c per jar, 
Write today for particulars and free booklet, 


**Wouldst Thou Be Fair” 


Contains many beauty hints,and 

describes a number of elegant 
preparations srr able tothe 
toilet. Sold by all druggists. 

Ss TILLMAN CREAM Co, 
Aurora, LiL. 








‘You can be quichly cured, if you 





Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 


Stuttering, “its Cause and yy a tale how [ 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. Bogua 
3654 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. til. St., At 
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owers and— Flowers 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


O the little slim seed, lying dormant 
in the dry brown earth, a shower 
means life. It means hope, and 
sunshine, and the reaching upward 

of new leaves and unborn flowers. To the 
little slim seed the splash of a raindrop spells 
happiness. It means release from heavy 
darkness, and narrow confines, and a living 
death. It means space—space in which to 
live and to grow 

The little slim seed enjoys showers. It 
drinks in, thirstily, every stray bit of 
moisture that comes slipping down through 
the soil. I think, in its own fashion, that it 
prays to the God of the blossom world— 
which is our world, too—and asks that once 
in so often the skies may be overcast for an 
hour; that some wee gray cloud may rid 
itself of its burden of life-giving water. 

To the little slim seed the storms of the 
world mean advancement. The proverb 
says that ‘April showers bring May flowers” 
and—as far as the little slim seed is con- 
cerned—the proverb may be taken literally. 
Without the showers the seed would never 
get above the surface of the ground. The 
seed, without the showers, would be a 
victim of circumstance. With the help of 
the showers it is able to rise past every 
adverse circumstance. 


AST summer, at a house party, I met 

two women who were as widely differ- 
ent from each other as two people—who 
spoke the same language—could be. One 
woman was tall and thin and droopy—the 
sort of a woman who seemed to have almost 
no resistance; who seemed almost willing to 
be Selene 3 upon any occasion, and by any 
adverse trick of fate. She was the sort of a 
woman who talked in a drab monotone— 
who listened, impassively, to conversations, 
who never appeared to have the energy to 
enter into an argument or to venture an 
opinion. Almost like a shadow, she was, 
drifting aimlessly about with her listless 
hands hanging at her sides and her large 
vacant eyes fixed upon space. . 

The other woman was, as I have said, 
very different. She was old, maybe, in 
years—her white hair testified to that— 
but her eyes sparkled with the joy of youth 
eternal. And her wiry little figure was the 
embodiment of strength. She impressed 
one, somehow, as being a very dynamo of 
energy—she was always ready to enter into 
any plan, she was always the gayest of the 
gay. Her light-hearted laughter echoed 
through the house and every tone of her 
voice was a-thrill with vitality. 

Always, when some plan 








was in the 
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making, she was the one who was called 
upon to finish arrangements. If it was a 
tramp up a mountain trail, oratripto town 
or charades, or a taffy pull—she was ready 
to help. One forgot her white hair while 
basking in the light of her smile. 

I was talking with my hostess, one after- 
noon, about certain of her guests. And, in 
due time, the talk drifted around to the two 
women who were so different. 

“They certainly present a marked con- 
trast,’’ I ventured, as she spoke of them, 
“did you ever see any two people so totally 
unlike?” 

My hostess nodded a silent agreement 
before she spoke. And then— 

“You’d never think,” she said slowly, 
“that their lives had been almost identical— 
that they had each known practically the 
same griefs and the same sorrows.” 

My expression must have mirrored my 
surprise. 

3ut have they—really?”’ I questioned. 

“Indeed they have,” my hostess 
answered, “‘each one of them has lost her 
husband and her only child. Each one has 
parted with a considerable fortune. Each 
one is left—with little money and no near 
relatives—to face the world and the future. 

sut—’’ she smiled at my evident bewilder- 
ment, ‘‘but they’ve reacted in their troubles 
in very different ways! 

“One woman has allowed herself to be 
crushed by fate. The other has reacted to 
the storm of life as a plant, in the earth, 
reacts to a shower. One woman _ has 
allowed disaster to ruin her point of view— 
the other has let it buoy her up!” 


HE little slim seed waits, eagerly, for the 

shower to come. And because of the 
shower it grows—grows until it has borne 
a flower. Jt grows because it’s the law of 
nature to grow! But men and women, 
fighting against nature’s law, sometimes let 
a shower beat them farther down into the 
earth; farther into the darkness and the 
silence. 

Many would-be writers have allowed one 
rejection slip to spoil a career that might 
have been promising; many young artists 
have allowed a too blunt criticism to 
embitter them. And many of the most 
promising beginners in the motion picture 
business have allowed one rebuff to kill 
their ambitions. They have permitted one 
shower to hamper their growth. 

A life isn’t worth much if it hasn’t 
experienced some showers. A person can’t 
go very far on a path that is all easy and 
sunlit. A lack of showers, and the troubles 








Showers and— Flowers | 
(Concluded ) 


and disappointments that they stand for, 
will perhaps keep the face unlined, but who 
wants an absolutely unlined face forever? 
Lines spell character—and showers build 
character! 

You, who read this, may be in almost any 
profession. Or you may be just a home 
person—whose profession is keeping a 
family happy and contented. But no 
matter who you are or what you do, the 
lesson that the little slim seed teaches is a 
worth while lesson. 

Take your showers bravely—make a tonic 
of them. Use the tears that touch your life 
as a means of growth—not as a weight to 
hold you down. Push yourself up, with the 
aid of your troubles and your disappoint- 
ments, until you have risen above the brown 
earth—until you have gained the sunshine. 

And—when you have gained the sunshine 
and the open spaces—it won’t be long until 
you bear a flower, just as the little slim seed 
does. 

And the flower will be a Soul. 








Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 66) 


Miss A. F., HArrison.—Some of the 
famous celluloid sisters are Lillian and 
Dorothy Gish, Norma and Constance 
Talmadge, Viola Dana and Shirley Mason, 
Eva and Jane Novak. I believe you when 
you say you don’t know very much about 
picture people. 


Mr. Matton.—No. Corinne Griffith is 
not David Wark Griffith’s daughter. She 
isn’t any relation to him at all. 


Sweet Avice.—Of course I am senti- 
mental. You didn’t think you could insult 
me by saying that, did you? I should be 
ashamed of myself if I weren’t. Don’t ever 
be ashamed of good, honest emotion. (All 
emotion must be honest these days.) 
Leatrice Joy was born in 1896, Leatrice— 
I wish she would change her name to 
Beatrice—is going to marry young Jack 
Gilbert, the director. They are both in 
California. Natalie Talmadge is engaged 
to Buster Keaton—at least Buster says so. 





Tue Mystic Rose.—So you have met 
Miss Gish and Bert Lytell and Pearl White 
and Corinne Griffith! I congratulate you. 
You say you have lost none of your illu- 
sions about film stars. You wouldn’t, 
meeting those stars you mention. They are 
ali prettv nice, I think. Well, I suppose 
there are film stars who don’t have maids} 
and Pomeranians but they are in the 
minority. Many many thanks for the 
charming picture. 





PRETTY PINK.—Tom Moore married 
Renee Adoree on St. Valentine’s Day, in 
Mr. Moore’s home in Beverly Hills. Tom 
was married to Alice Joyce, now Mrs. 
James Regan; but as far as I know Miss 
Adoree was never married. They are 
honeymooning in Honolulu. 


N. W., Ettwoop, City, Pa.—Charlie 
Murray says he envied Ben Turpin when 
they were making those Roman scenes in 
‘‘A Small Town Idol.”” Ben could stand in 
the center of the set and look two ways at 
once. Everything has its compensations. 
William Hart was born in Newburgh, but 
he lived in the west and is entitled to his 
designation of westerner. Eddie Polo’s 
daughter Malveena, not his sister, is in 
“Foolish Wives.”” Jane and Katherine 


Lee are in vaudeville now. Jane was born 
in 1913; Katherine in 1910. 
(Continued on page 103) 
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$1000.00 
FOR A SINGLE DRAWING 


HINK of IT! Leading illustrators and com- 

mercial artists are frequently paid $250, $500, 

$1,000 and more for single illustrations or designs 
—and their work is eagerly sought. 

Everyone may not achieve such remarkable success 
—but the opportunities before you now in this splendid 
profession have never been excelled. Commercial artists 
— both men and women — who have developed their 
ability through proper training readily earn $50, $75, 
$100, $150 a week and up. 


Millions Paid Yearly for 


Commercial Art 


The demand for high-class commercial art is growing by leaps 
and bounds. Thousands of advertisers, periodicals, and pub- 
lishers buy millions of dollars’ worth of designs and illustrations 
every year. Good commercial art is vital to modern business — 
and artists who can produce it earn extraordinary incomes. 


Develop a High-Salaried Ability 
Through Federal Training 


If you like to draw, learn in your spare time through the 
Federalhome-study method—a proven resuit-getter by the success 
of hundreds of Federal students. The course is fascinating, easy 
to learn and apply, and endorsed by leading illustrating com- 
panies, designers and commercial artists as America’s Foremost 
Course in Commercial Designing. 

_On the Federal Advisory Council are such nationally recog- 
nized artists as Charles E, Chambers, Magazine and Story Illus- 
trator; Franklin Booth, called the ‘‘Painter with the Peh;’’ 
Harold Gross, for many years Designer for the Gorham Co.; D. 
J. Lavin, formerly Head of the Chicago Tribune Art Dept.; Edw. 
V. Brewer, Advertising Illustrator; Matlack Price, Posters; 
Charles Livingston Bull, the well-known animal painter; Neysa 
McMein, Magazine Covers; F. E. Schoonover, L. V. Carroll, 
Gayle Porter Hoskins and N. C. Wyeth, all Illustrators and 
Designers of repute. You can profit by the advice, experience 
and success of men who have produced and sold hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of commercial art through exclusive 
original lessons contributed to the Federal Course. 


Send Today for “Your Future” 


What about your future? The well-prepared reap the rewards 
of life. Send today for ‘““Your Future,”’ a 56-page book beautifully 
illustrated in colors, showing remarkable work by Federal 

_ Students, telling of their successes, and of opportunities in this 
field that will open your eyes. In the great era of commercial 
expansion we will soon be entering the trained man or woman 
will win out—as sure as the sunrise. Why hesitate? If you would 
succeed, every day, every hour is precious to you. Get this book— 
send 6c in stamps with the coupon NOW, giving your age and occupation. 
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COUPON Federal School of Commercial Designing 
304 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me ‘Your Future,’’ for which I enclose 6 cents in stamps. 
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RESINOL 


for a clear skin and good hair 


Foraskin that is excessively oily, and 
has coarse, clogged pores, or one that 
is disfigured by an annoying eruption, 
there is nothing betterthan RESINOL. 

; ; amen oe : : 
Bathe first. with RESINOL SOAP 
then apply RESINOL OIN rMENT 
and you can be reasonably sure of a 
speedy and remarkable improvement. 

Resinol Soap used regularly for the shampoo 
tends to keep the hair lustrous and the scalp free 
from dandruff. Where there is already a serious 
accumulation of dandruff, part the hair and rub 
Resino!l Ointment well into the scalp some time 
At all druggists. 


q nas — 
} 


before shampooing. 








Fashion’s Decree 


this season is light, filmy fabrics, 
Delatone enables discriminating 
women to wear them with perfect 
freedom. 


DEL-A-TONE 


is a well-known scientific preparation 

for removing hair safely and surely 

from neck, face or under-arms, 
Prepared scientifically, it leaves 


the skin clear, firm and perfect- 
ly smooth. Easy to apply. 
Druggists sell Delatone, or an 
original 1 oz. jar will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of $i. 
SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL C0. 
Dept NX, 339S.Wabash Av.,Chicago 








in Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 


ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 
The R, L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Pistols and Orchids 


(Continued from page 30) 


room with its unshaded lights, Allie the 


Wop, Spanish, Gussie the Gent and the 


| Nipper and all the rest of that ilk presented 
ja terrifying picture to the sensitive singer. 
| Evil was the hour. 


“What’s your name there—you, curly?” 


| 
] 
| It was louder and the man in the blue vest 


was shouting at him. Emanuel startled. 
The soft olive of his face blanched to ivory 
and his great black eyes opened wide. He 
| was trying to think what it was the man had 
said. He stood running his fingers ner- 
| vously through his vast bushy hair. 

“Aw what’s the difference, Sarge!’ 
| Hogan was speaking up. “Said it was 
Tokay Manheim when we dropped on him, 
that’s good enough.” 

“Toscha Emanuel.” The prisoner pro- 
nounced it with pride,and accent. So forth- 
with it went on the police blotter as Tokay 
Manheim and so it stands there today. 
Hogan and Dwyer went rapidly through 
the prisoner’s pockets, finding a condemning 
and embarrassing nothing 

“Look at them hands!” Hogan raised 

Toscha’s limp right and displayed his soft 
palm and well manicured nails. No callous 
of honest labor there. The detective threw 
aside the watchman’s coat and pointed to 
Toscha's suit of expensive worsted. 

“‘He’s a dude when you get him peeled,” 
_ Dwyer observed drawing a laugh from pris- 
oners and police alike. If Toscha had prov- 
E to be any part of the things he was sus- 
| 
| 
] 


pected of that night he would have been 
known forever more as ‘“Tokay the Dude.” 
Such are the permutations of destiny. 

Toscha’s wrist watch went into an open- 
mouthed envelope on the sergeant’s desk 
and with it Detective Dwyer’s contribution 
of the big blue steel pistol. The envelope 
was inscribed ‘“Tokay Manheim” and tossed 

| into the safe behind the desk. 

A grim-visaged person in blue with brass 
buttons, carrying a great ring jingling with 
| ponderous keys appeared, paused at the 
| door and knocked the ashes out of his pipe. 
Detectives smoke cigars. Patrolmen chew. 
|Turnkeys smoke pipes. This law is in- 
| fallible. 

“Got this batch booked, Sarge?”’ 

The officer at the blotter nodded in re- 
sponse as he drew a great bracket on the 
| page and wrote “suspicious character and 
carrying concealed weapons” as a blanket 
charge after many names. 

“Come on, boys!’’ The turnkey beckoned 
| the prisoners forward. Hogan and Dwyer 
took up a rear guard movement shooing 
them out. 

Suddenly Toscha Emanuel found his 
voice to cry out in protest. He had been 
| feeling a temporary relief in that none of his 
creditors had appeared, now he sensed there 
might be something else in the air. 

“Tt is all the big mistake, I am—” 

“Cut it, Tokay’? Hogan nudged him, not 
too hard. ‘‘You kin tell it all to th’ judge in 
th’ mornin’ if it’s a good story.” 

So Toscha, so long on the lap of the gods 
and so lost when the gods stood up, found 
himself in a hard iron room, barred like a 
zoo cage in front, on a long alley of steel and 
concrete. Walls, ceiling and floor alike 
were painted a sodden battleship grey. The 
gleaming electric bulb hanging in the center 
of the cell cast his shadow, distorted and 
| menacing, on the rivet-studded wall. 
| The turnkey was walking up and down. 

“All you guys shut up now and turn in.” 
| It was an effective order for silence. A few 
| husky whispers were exchanged along the 
\cell rows. There was a _ scratching of 
| matches here and there as the dragnet’s vic- 
| tims gave themselves up to meditation and 

tobacco. 

Toscha moaned and sat down in a huddle 
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of grief on hiscot. This was something that 
recalled to him fantastic memories of Rus- 
sia. It brought recollections of the stories 
that the old folks told on the East Side. 
This hard cold floor, the bald unrelenting 


walls. He was oppressed with horror. 
Toscha Emanuel, mild in his magnificence, 
gentle with genius, in prison! It was 


tragedy of darkest hue. It minded him— 
in a flash he was Verdi’s Manrico in a classic 
dungeon. Ah! How did it go. He was 
intoning to himself from the solemn plain- 
tive lines of Miserere. As the mood grew 
the humming became a song. 

“‘Ah, I have sighed to rest me 

Deep in the quiet grave—”’ 

There was a tapping on the barred cell 
gate. The turnkey was looking in. ‘‘Cut 
it, fellow. This ain’t no bird store.” 

But song had lightened the woes of 
Toscha. He rolled the watchman’s drab 
coat into a pillow and laid down to a rest 
that faded into a dream’s fantastic mingling 
of the melodies of the opera and the night- 
mares of a pogrom. 

Aroused at an alien early hour for any 
of Toscha’s profession he found himself 
herded into a big barren room along with a 
throng of fellow prisoners very like the 
plebeian cut throats of the night before, 
but multiplied in number many fold. The 
whole catch of the dragnet was there, 
sharks and herring and dogfish. 

Well, whatever it was, he must sit down 
and wait. On occasion the man in uniform 
blue at the door opened it a bit, then bawled 
out a name in response to which some 
member of the gathering rose and was 
passed through the door which closed again 
behind him. Toscha found himself wonder- 
ing if they ever came back into the big 
waiting room, and if they did not then what 
became of them. 

“Tokay Manheim.” No response. 

“Tokay Manheim—Tokay Manheim— 
speak up, there.”’ 

Toscha was busy with his abstracted, 
gloomy wonderings. 

Hogan came in at the door and Toscha 
looked up. Their eyes met. Hogan mo- 
tioned him forward. 

“Come on, Tokay—forget your alias 
already?” 

Toscha found himself led out into a great 
room. An official person sat on a high 
dais, flanked right and left with lesser 
officials, some in uniform blue and some 
in the common dress of citizens. All was 
dark oak and walls of mustard color. A bou- 
quet of slightly wilted roses and a ponderous 
ink well stood on the desk at the seat of 
command. Out beyond a railing was a 
medley ot faces, a blurred array of people 
seated on long benches. It seemed to 
resolve itself into something like a theater 
audience. There occupying the better front 
seats were a number of very well-dressed 
women. He was accustomed to seeing 
their like just across the footlights, but these 
women were in the more austere dress of 
the street. And then back of and beyond 
these spectators were a couple of hundred 
others which gave him the feeling that the 
gallery was entirely too close. Blacks and 
whites and yellows. Eyes that searched 
and eyes that dodged. Eyes wide with 
curiosity and eyes narrow with hate and 
distrust. There were sad sombre women 
with shawls on their heads and haughty 
saucy ones with a hard wisdom of untruth 
in their faces, incarnadined with a rouge 
that was more scarlet then they knew. 
Here and there in the audience policemen 
stood about, and there seemed to be a 
sprinkling of men much like Hogan and 
Dwyer out there, too. 

But there were no lights like the theater 
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and the set was curiously dressed—just a 
plain table and some chairs, center, down 
stage. 

Toscha was trying to decide if he were of 
the audience of the show, when somebody 
started mumbling something and he felt 
Hogan’s nudge. 

“Hold up yer right hand, Tokay.’ 

The singer held it up patiently, his eyes 
still roving the audience. 

What was this that was so much like the 
theater and yet was not? He had seen 
something like it in a play once. He had 
it. It came like a flash. It was a court 
room. He wasontrial. For what? Where 
was Sadoff the tailor. Hogan started 
talking to the judge. 

“Another one from the round-up, Your 
Honor. Picked him up coming out an 
alley at Times Square. Had on a five 
dollar overcoat and a fifty cent kelly with a 
hundred and fifty dollar suit, diamond 
studded watch and a big forty-five auto- 
matic. Hands like a baby. Couldn't 
explain himself.” 

The judge, weary with a familiar scenario, 
leaned forward and looked at the prisoner, 
then back at the name on the blotter. 

“Tokay Manheim—that’s you, is it? 
What have you to say for yourself?” 

Toscha’s big eyes swam and a lump 
rolled in his throat. The more he began to 
understand the more confused he grew. 
Why had this man who brought him there 
said nothing about the bills, about Sadoff 
and Pushkin and the laundry? The singer 
wavered and turned looking over into the 
crowd beyond the railing. The something 
that looked like an audience helped steady 
the floor under him. If the footlights had 
been there he would have been on stage 
again. His voice welled up, the round 
resonant baritone, rich with the timbre of 
romance and tragedy. 

As with those untrained in narration he 
must begin at the beginning, which was far 
overseas and long before. 

“But always I work, work, work and I 
study and sing. I study by Moscow, by 
Vienna, by Milan, by Paris. Always I 


’ 


study. Always I am poor to make the voice 
rich. I come to New York and I| get the 
engagement by the theater. I am poor, 


always. I have voice but no money. The 
little money I get it always goes from the 
expenses, more lessons, more study. One 
day | get the grand engagement from the 
opera and Toscha will be rich. Then I 
pay, pay everybody.” 

Toscha gestured grandly, his hands heavy 
with the largeness of fancy. 

“But now, no money and always it is the 
troubles.”’ 

The judge was listening attentively, with 
his eyes straying from Exhibit A, the big 
automatic pistol, and back to the dramatic 
prisoner again. Those well dressed spec- 
tators in the front row were sitting forward 
on the edge of the benches. 

Little by little, with a helping word from 
the judge, here and there, the whole story 
came out. How the creditors pushed 
harder and harder. The seige of the 
theater by collection agencies, the attach- 
ments and all that. Then the episode of 
the night before with the borrowed overcoat 
containing the watchman’s pistol. The 
judge supplied that detail, for Toscha knew 
nothing of the pistol. 

‘“‘Detective Hogan, call that theater on 
the phone and see what they have to say. 
And Mr. Clerk, call the next case.’ 

There was a murmuring and a fluttering 
in the front benches. The bailiff tapped 
for order. He tapped lightly and smiled, 
because the disturbance arose from the 
bubbling up of interest and excitement 
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Hosiery—the Most Important Detail of Dress Today 
J N these days of ankles on display, it’s rather nice to 


display one’s ankles—provided, of course, that the hose 
are Holeproof. Elegant, lustrous appearance and fine 
texture mark Holeproof as the hose of style and refine- 
ment—and it is famous for its wonderful wearing qual- 
ities. The new spring colors in staple and fancy styles in 
Pure Silk, in Silk Faced, andin Lisles,formenandwomen, 
are now being shown by leading stores everywhere. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write for 

illustrated booklet and price list. 

HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. 





This trade-mark 
identifies 
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Vacation Joys All Through the Year ——— 


UT under summer's moon-lit skies or in the 
fireside’s cheery glow, alone or wherever good 
friends gather, with a Gibson you get the thrill of 
music you produce yourself—pleasure, popularity, 
increased income! 
Gibsons are easy to play, give you quick mastery of the music you 
like best. Snappy “‘jazz’”’ for the impromptu dance, old-time 


songs, or classical, as your mood dictates. Carved and arched 
like a priceless Stradivarius, Gibson mandolins and guitars yield 


FREE BOOK 


Tells why Gibsons are easiest 
to play; illustrates complete 
line. Send coupon today for 
your copy, valuable trea- 
tise on How to Practice, 





3 
a wondrous tone. Banjos with that snappy ringthat givestheir nd information ee 
music so much “*pep”’. about bookon Man- : oe 
Easytopay. Afewcentsa day gives youa Gibson now. No dolin orchestra, ae 
need to delay, send coupon for details concerning mandolin, (Name instru- Fer ff 
mandola, guitar, cello-banjo, harp-guitar, mandolin-banjo, ment that SO 
mando-cello, tenor-banjo, guitar-banjo. interests 


Player Agents make $1,800 to $5,000 yearly. Nocapital required. 
We furnish everything and help sell. Write for information. 


GIBSON MANDOLIN —- GUITAR CO. 
465 Parsons St. KALAMAZOO, MICH, 
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LASHBROW is absolutely pure— 
made for people who care about 
their personal appearance. It comes 
in two shades—Natural and Dark. 
Both stimulate and refine the 


HAVE you the fascinating beauty of 

alluring eyes—of eyes that sparkle and 
charm—eyes shaded by soft, even eyebrows and 
framed by luxuriant silky lashes? 


You can easily 


have this beauty—your eyes will grow more fascinating 


until the face is fairly radiant—just by refining and de- 
veloping your lashes and eyebrows with a little genuine 


ASHBROW 


growth of the lashes and eyebrows 
—the Dark darkens the natural 
color at the same time. You will 
be delighted with the effect of even 
the first application. 


Insist on getting the original and only genuine 
preparation—LASHBROW. Colored soap cakes and other 
imitations under similar names are on the market. 
BROW is not a soap and does not have to be wet in using. 
Will not run. Money back if not delighted. 


Interesting booklet, “What Eyes Can Do”, with each package 


LASHBROW LABORATORIES CO. 


LASH- 


25 Preston Place 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 








PEAFNESS IS MISERY 











I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
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grippe and cold have little effect upon you. 


Are you too thin? 










Incorrect Standing Constipation 


Don’t wait—you may forget it. 


TN to mount all kodak 
pictures. post cards,clippings in albums 


T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. 
When you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, 


t Be free from nagging ail- 
ments! Weigh what you should weigh! Have a good figure! Be happy! 
Enjoy life! Be a source of inspiration to your friends. In other words—live. 


You Can Weigh exactly 
what you Should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. 
what I have done for 100,000 women I can do for you. 
Does your figure displease you? 

I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and per- 
manent, and because il appeals to COMMON SENSE. 
No Drugs — No Medicines 


You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 


Excess flesh in any Incorrect Walking Indigestion Headache 
part of body Poor Complexion Dizziness Sleeplessness 
Thin Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve Rheumatism Torpid Liver 
Neck or Arms Nervousness Colds Mal-assimilation 
Round Shoulders Irritability Poor Circulation Auto-Intoxication 


Lame Back 
Thousands of Women Have Done So— Why Not You? 


If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me now. 
I will send you free my illustrated booklet 
showing you how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 35, Gotham Nat’! Bank Bldg., 1819 Broadway, New York City 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning women as our training camps conaitioned our men 





Drums restored my hearing and emgpes Head Noises, 

and will do it foryou. They are Tiny Megaphones. 

Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 

is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 

Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. —! to put in, 
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Round, Oval easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts.”” In- 
: yy pia, & : =m: Heart expensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn 
ay oA corne ictures, then wet and stick, statement of how I recovered my hearing. 
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A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 223. 70 5th Avenue 





New York City 










I know it, for 
Are you too fleshy? 
Let me help you. 
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Pistols and Orchids 
(Concluded) 


among the women of the Municipal Reform 
League in their monthly attendance at a 
specimen session of police court. Their 
membership was rich and influential and 
more than likely of political significance. 
Even a bailiff could see that. 

Hogan was back in haste, looking slightly 
embarrassed. 

‘*He’s on the level, Your Honor.”’ 

“Prisoner discharged.”’ The judge 
beamed down on Toscha with a look that 
was apology, appreciation, commiseration. 
Toscha’s heavy heart jumped. 

“I can go—yes?”’ 

The judge nodded. 

Toscha advanced up stage center and 
burst into song, to the astonishment of 
the audience on both sides of the railing. 
He was grateful and joyous. His mood 
was one of triumph and he became Esca- 
millio with a burst of Cancion del Toreador. 

The judge held up an arresting hand as 
the bailiff reached for his gavel. 

A stillness fell over the courtroom. They 
heard Toscha through in the silence of 
spontaneous, concentrated attention. Then 
came the thunder clap of applause from the 
judge’s seat to the back benches. 

Toscha smiled and bowed. This was the 
theater all over again, exactly. 

Hogan and Dwyer held open the railing 
gate and Toscha passed out into the aisle 
to the street door. A woman in one of the 
front benches arose and hurried down a 
side aisle. She was clutching nervously 
at her furs and flushed with a deep excite- 
ment. She dabbed at her eyes with a tiny 
kerchief. Just outside the courtroom door 
she overtook Toscha. 

“Mr. Emanuel!” 

Toscha stopped short and bowed low, 
sweeping off the shabby hat of the night- 
watchman. 

“Mr. Emanuel—I have heard your 
story and your voice. I want to help you 
just a little if you will be good enough to 
let me.”” She timidly held out a folded 
bit of green and yellow. 

Toscha bowed low again and shook his 
head. Tears rose into the big black eyes, 
and he blushed to see her blush. 

“It would be a privilege to help you— 
please.’’ She was urging. ‘“‘And you can 
call it a loan and repay me if you prefer.” 
She opened her card case and slipped a card 
into the bank notes. 

“Madame is very. kind.” 
hand went out to meet hers. “You are 
my friend. I borrow only by my friends. 
I shall repay you. A thousand thanks.”’ 

In old world fashion he kissed her hand 
and went tripping down the steps into the 
street. 

The heart of Toscha was drunk with a 
happiness. He had met adventure and 
he had bathed in emotion. The troubles 
of the moment were over. 

What could he do to thank the grand 
lady? He rounded the cross street into 
Broadway. There was a florist’s shop. 
He turned in. 

“The orchids?” 

“Two fifty each—how many?” 

Toscha reached into his pocket and un- 
folded the bank notes—two fifty dollar 
bills. 

““A hundred dollar’s worth—send them 
by this address.’’ And he laid down the 
card with the bills. 

Toscha was whistling the Musetta waltz 
from La Boheme as he turned into the 
street again. 

And down there at the stage door, 
stamping his feet in the cold, waited the 
collector from Sadoff the tailor. 
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“Ride, Swim and Dance” 
(Continued from page 56) 


have to speculate with at least six months of 
your time before you can get an answer. 

Cecil B. deMille, who seems to sense abil- 
ity through his finger tips, and Thomas H. 
Inc>, who has made stars continually ever 
since pictures began, both declare that for a 
man or girl who actually desires to make a 
life work, not an amusement, of pictures, 
“the longest way round is the shortest way 
home.”’ 

Al Christie, who has started on the road 
to fame and fortune such girls as Betty 
Compson and Colleen Moore, has worked 
out a more positive set of rules for girls who 
want to go into his company—and some for 
them after they get in. You will see that it 
includes much hard work and training, out- 
side of actual picture-making. Some of it 
will surprise you. It even surprises the 
girls: 


1. Must be between 5 feet and five 
feet eight in height. 

2. Weigh not less than 100 or more 
than 130 pounds. 

3. On days when not called for pic- 
tures, must report for dancing train- 
ing or scene rehearsals at 10 a. m. 

4. Must not alter color of hair or 
cut same without permission. 

5. Must be at the studio every 
working day at 8.30 a. m. 

6. Must be able to pass tests for 
riding, swimming, dancing and social 
etiquette. 

7. Must not smoke cigarettes in 
studio nor in public places. 

8. Must not chew gum. 

9. Required to participate in an- 
nual girls’ hike and other athletic 
activities. 

10. Must possess at least one—even- 
ing dress, sport suit, s‘reet suit, 
afternoon diess; one pair of—danc- 
ing shoes, walking shoes, street 
slippers and hats for same. 

11. Must not attend cafes or other 
public places at late hours except on 
Saturday night, or when not called 
for work next day. 


Sam Kingston, the casting director of the 
huge Fox studios in Manhattan, has just 
one rule for getting there in the movies. It 
is, ‘‘Forget yourselt.”’ 

Sounds simple, doesn’t it? But Mr. 
Kingston elucidates: 

‘Most of the applicants who come in here 
to see me—and | interview everyone who 
asks to see me—are ecither painfully self- 
conscious, or just plain conceited. The 
girls will fuss with their hair and hats. The 
men will twirl their canes or assume a 
frightful mask of egotism. They under-esti- 
mate ability and over-rate self-confidence. 
When anyone comes in and simply tells me, 
quietly and sincerely, what he wishes to do, 
how many parts he has played, and why he 
thinks he can play a particular part I am 
casting for, I listen—and more often than 
not, engage. 

“T find it hard to understand the mental 
processes of the people in far-off commu- 
nities or far-off countries, even, who write in 
and ask me to give them work. They ex- 
pect to be engaged by long-distance, their 
photographs and their letters seeming to 
them sufficient guarantee of their ability. 
I answer every letter I receive, personally. 
I file all pictures. I try to give advice. 

“A man in S. Faulo, Brazil, desires to 
know if he should leave there to come to 
New York, here to be a member of the Fox 
company. I write to him saying that we 
never advise anyone to leave his native 
town to come to New York, where the 


chance for success is uncertain. I wish you 
would tell them not to write. That we have 
never engaged anyone by long-distance and 
never intend to, except in cases where the 
applicant is a well-known player and we are 
in a position to see how satisfactorily he 
photographs.” 

In every studio the casting director’s 
assistant has an office lined with files. These 
files contain letters—from persons in almost 
every known country of the globe, as well 
as copies of the letters written in answer to 
theirs; pictures of well-known, promising 
and obscure actors, together with their 
names and addresses; hundreds upon. hun- 
dreds of application blanks which the cast- 
ing director turns to when he wants someone 
to play a certain type of character. There 
are even files of animals, with their owners’ 
names; country estates and city houses, 
which can be used for locations. And there 
are huge files of programs of every produc- 
tion made on the stage for the last ten 
years—so don’t think you can tell the cast- 
ing director you played the heroine in the 
original cast of any modern play if you 
didn’t, and get away with it! 
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It is generally wise to register with al} 
the studios in Hollywood or New York that 
are producing. And all of them will ask that 
question ‘Ride, Swim and Dance?” It is 
important, I fancy, for two reasons. First, 
‘atmosphere’ and “extras’’ are most often 
used to do one of these three things. Sec- 
ond, girls who do these things are apt to be 
healthy, well-developed, strong physically 
and alert mentally. 

Wardrobe is another necessity with most 
studios. They a‘l furnish ‘‘costume stuff,” 
but the majority of them make a girl provide 
modern apparel. A girl is sitting better to 
play for her chance if she can sign up for 
complete changes of costume for every 
occasion. With a man, a complete up-to- 
date wardrobe is an ace in the hole. 

After you are ‘“‘in”’ to the extent of having 
talked to the casting director and registered, 
the way may seem long and dreary for a 
while. But you are pretty sure to get a 
chance to do something in a few pictures. If 
you are any good—and nothing is too small 
for a good director and a good casting direc- 
tor to notice—that company will remember 
you and soon begin to favor you. There are 
extra girls who are practically assured—in 
many cases guaranteed—so many days’ 
work a week. These girls get from $7.50 to 
$15 a day, and it is from their ranks that 
‘“‘bits’’ and small parts are filled. 

When you have gone that far, some day 
you will get a real part—as Wanda Hawley 
did when Mr. Goodstadt picked her from 
the extra list to play the youthful episode in 
“Old Wives for New.”’ Then the second, and 
hardest, rung of the ladder is past. 

Was it Meredith who said that any 
woman without a hump on her back could 
marry any man she pleased? 


Accepting that, there is just one other | 


complete obstacle to success in the movies— 
that is being ‘‘camera-green.”” The only 
way to overcome that is to work before a 
camera. 

Otherwise, as far as chance is concerned, 
the sky’s the limit. As to success, that—as 
in all other walks of life—is on the knees of 
the gods. 

So if you really want to go into pictures, 


and haven't money enough to start your | 


own company, you’d better pull up your 
socks, learn to ride, swim and dance, save 
your pennies to buy yourself a complete 
wardrobe, get all the dope about yourself 
out of the family Bible, and start filling in 
registration cards at the nearest studio. 
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FASHIONED HOS E 





The new weave that 
shapes without a seam 
You'll enjoy the smooth, com- 
fortable foot—the fashioned fit 


gives to your ankles the charm 
of trimness and good taste. 


Ask for “Burson” to get the 
knit-in shape. 


Leading stores sell them 


BURSON KNITTING CO. 
Rockford, Illinois 
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That You Can Hear! 


We do not expect those who are 
hard of hearing to take our word 
that the Acousticon will make 
them hear clearly once more — 
No one’s word should be taken for 
that. We do expect, however, 
that for their own individual sat- 
isfaction, before giving up in discourage- 
ment, they will permit us to loan them the 
1921 Acousticon 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit -- No Expense 


















400,000 delighted users have given us this 
permission to their relief and profit. Most 
of them have tried many other aids and 
treatments without avail— But the Acous- 
ticon has patented features which cannot 
be duplicated. _So disregarding your past 
experiences, write for your free trial today. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1404 Candler Bidg., New York City, N.Y. 


714% Yearly Increase Guaranteed 
SPECIAL TERMS—Ten months’ 


credit on any article selected from the SWEET 
catalog. No money in advance. Shipment 
made for your examination. First payment 
to be made only after you have convinced 
yourself that SWEET values cannot be 
equalled. If not what you 
wish return at our expense. 
Any diamond bought 
of us may be returned 
for exchange at an 
increasei value of 
744° more than you 


paid. 
ae NO REO TAPE—NO DELAY 
fete) EVERY TRANSACTION CONFIDENTIAL. 
pee You don't do justice to your- 
self and your dollars unless 
you inspect our unusual values in 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
Silverware, LeatherGoouds, etc. 
Send TODAY tor SWEET 
t Write 
Price $62.50 NOW to Dep't. 424-K. 
Capital $1,000,000 


[- “THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 
od 


W-SWEET INC. 


1650 - 1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. = 
Ce aaa) @) 


[o) | me 4 IN POP-CORN 
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PER MOWTH 


Sweet’s Cluster 
7 Fine Diamonds, set 
in Platinum. Looks 
like 1% carat Sol- De Luxe Catalogue. 


itaire. 








Sas Meisner, $250 in one day. 
P Shook, $311 one day Sept. 1920. 
Erwins boy (going to school) 
makes $35 every Sat afternoon. 
- Erwinsays $6 yields $25. 
Notheory! Noguesswork! 
Actual proven record of successes. Send for booklet. 


Long Eakins Co., 548 High St., Springfield, Ohio 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ingagain. Easy, painless. harmless. Noscars. Booklet free 
Write today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach Reauty Cultare 
D. J. MAHLER. 195-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 








over any child that had the protection of 
the angels. 

That Lilith treated that promise as a 
scrap of paper is to be gathered plainly 
from the complaints made against her by 
the Chaldeans, the Assyrians, the Egyptians, 
the Arabs, the Babylonians and even the 
Singhalese, if their stories are to be believed. 

When the angels told their story to 
Adam, he was inconsolable. So, to make 
things pleasanter for him, Eve was created 
in the manner now known to all the world. 

But Lilith, having once broken the re- 
| straints imposed by good society, went from 
|}bad to worse. Her divorce from Adam 
| being completed—although the most thor- 
|ough and persistent search has failed to 
disclose the papers on file anywhere—she 
|took up with the greatest villain of his 
time. His name was Samael, and he was 
the generalissimo of the devils. 

This handsome swordsman—for we are 
assured by tradition that he had what the 
French call “la beaute du diable’’—hap- 
pened to be suffering from a bad attack of 
discontent at that time. His discontent 
| proceeded from the spectacle of the happi- 
iness of Adam with his second wife. One 
day Samael came across Lilith, brooding 
over the wilderness in her loneliness. He 
proposed to her and was accepted on the 
| rebound. 
| Samael set her up in housekeeping in a 
“splendid kingdom,” which tradition in- 
forms us he made over to her, together 
with an army of 480 picked troops to carry 
| out her behests. 
| But Lilith, true to her disorderly in- 
|stincts, failed to find happiness in the 
magnificent establishment provided for her 
by the devotion of the original malefactor 
of great wealth. Her heart—or what 
passed for it—was under the tamarind tree 
with Adam. She longed—if she ever did 
long for anything decent—for the old home 
in Eden. She does not appear to have 
given the devil his due. 

The discontent that gnawed at her 
vitals gained poignancy from the knowledge 
that the husband whom she had deserted 
was living so happily with his second wife 
that he probably never gave Lilith a 
thought. She wept frequently. Her cries 
of grief could be heard on still night all 
over the Red Sea and the wilderness. The 
Arabs of Yemen will tell you that they still 
hear those wails, wafted over the desert 
by the winds of night. 

Unable to endure any longer the happ- 
ness of the newly-wedded pair, Lilith decid- 
ed to destroy it by breaking up their home. 
Casting about for means to accomplish 
her fell purpose, she called Samael, the 
father of all conspirators, into consultation. 
Between them they hatched the first con- 
spiracy that ever was devised. 

To begin with, Lilith vamped the Great 
Serpent that guarded the gate of Eden from 
trespass. She induced this creature to lend 
her the long, sinous body that covered its 
crooked soul. 

Disguised in this form from the waist 
down, but displaying her fair face and her 
wealth of golden hair—we know it was 
golden because tradition says it was golden 
—Lilith crept back into Eden and set her- 
self to vamping, not Adam, who was almost 
vamp-proof by this time, but his young and 
innocent wife. 

How she induced Eve to have a bite of 
the fatal apple and to induce Adam to do 
likewise, has been told in some detail else- 
where by Adam himself. 
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Vamps of All Times 


(Continued from page 49) 


But it appears that at this moment of 
complete self-revelation, Lilith recovered 
for a brief time some of her powers of fas- 
cination over her first husband. Michael 
Angelo, in his great fresco on the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel at Rome, has supplied 
a close-up of the great tragedy. The pic- 
ture shows the sinuous though smiling 
Lilith offering the apple to Eve as she 
reclines unsuspecting under the shade of 
the tree from which the tempter has 
plucked it, and Adam reaching over his 
second wife’s body to the lovelier form of 
his first wife grafted upon the coiled folds 
of the Serpent. 

The other half of the picture shows the 
now thoroughly disillusioned pair being 
driven out of Paradise by the angel with 
the flaming sword. 

Some of us may be disposed to question 
Adam's attitude toward the ex-wife who 
had first deserted and then flouted him. 
But it must be remembered that Lilith 
had not only the fatal gift of extreme 
loveliness but also mysterious powers of 
magic. This is how Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
who had made a long study of Lilith, de- 
scribes her methods of dealing with men: 


The rose and poppy are her flowers; for 
where 

Is he not found, O Lilith, whom shed scent 

And soft-shed kisses and soft sleep shall 
snare? 

Lo, as that youth’s eyes burned at thine, so 
went 

Thy spell through him, and left his straight 
neck bent, 

And round his heart one strangling golden 
hair! 


Under the circumstances, Adam’s mo- 
mentary weakness can be_ understood, 
although it can by no means be condoned. 

For that matter, the whole world seems 
to have fallen under the spell which our 
original ancester found so hard to resist. 
And her character as a Vamp is fully 
established by the fact she directed her 
wiles, not against women—with the single 
and conspicuous exception of Eve—but 
only against men. Indeed, to this day 
Singhalese gentlemen make it a point to 
keep strictly indoors after nightfall when 
Lilith’s wail has been heard in the neigh- 
borhood. -She is credited, under the name 
of Bodrima, with a strong desire to choke 
any man she meets outdoors after dark. 

Singhalese women, on the other hand, 
not only stand in no awe of Lilith but 
actually chase her—or her shadow—around 
with broomsticks. She is said to fly away 
at the first sight of a Singhalese lady armed 
with a broom. When a shot is fired at her, 
Singhalese authorities assure us, a dead 
lizard is sometimes found near the spot 
where she has been heard wailing—still 
lamenting her loss of Adam’s affections. 

From the Chaldean, Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian, Arab and other traditions, it is plain 
that Lilith met every requirement of a 
perfect Vamp. She was strong-minded; 
that is to say she knew exactly what she 
wanted, and she went about getting it with 
cold-blooded, passionless and unrelenting 
fascination. She is ever young, ever gorg- 
eously gowned in the height of fashion and 
a lap or two ahead of it, and ever de- 
termined to bend mere man to her will. 

But her realization of her own folly in 
throwing away a good home and estranging 
herself from an indulgent husband is shown 
by her continuous wails. 
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The Shadow Stage W. L.. D OU GL AS 
Centieent from page 53) 


reasonably interesting picture, and has the| 

usual excuse of being photographically Retail Price $8 OO Si E; pase te ew oy 
attractive. Thus, when the hero invites) Reduced a 06 teteinad 
the heroine into the lower levels of a gold 


mine at a time when a flooding of the shaft Special Shoes $10.00 | Special Shoes $6.00 


is imminent, it is an unreasonable situation. Hand Workmanship Stylish and Durable 


But the hero's fight through the fast rising FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


waters to save the heroine once they are 
there is an effectively dramatic scene. The THE STAMPED PRICE IS W. L. DOUGLAS PER- 
plot is also badly handled when it involves SONAL GUARANTEE THAT THE SHOES ARE 
the wife of the hero’s partner in the com- 

plications. The story discloses a good ALWAYS — 7 THE PRICE PAID FOR THEM 
foundation, however, when it flashes back 

to the experiences of the hero in war time, YOU CAN ALWAYS They are the best known 
when he caught his superior officer making| ]}} SAVE MONEY BY WEARING shoes in the world. Sold 
love to his, the hero’s, sister and promptly | W L.DOUGLAS SHOES in 107 W. L. Douglas 
chastised him. Fearing the disgrace of} ]| SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY stores, direct from the fac- 








































court martial he deserts from the army and 
tries hiding in the west, where he discovers TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT | tory to you at only one| 
the gold mine and falls in love with the — profit, which guarantees 


pretty daughter of a rancher. Frank 
Mayo is an upstanding and clean-fighting 
hero, and Gloria Hope an acceptable heroine. 
Charles Newton and Charles Le Moyne 
assist capably. Reeves Eason did the dire ct -| 
ing and Wallace Clifton wrote the scenario. 


THE EASY ROAD | 


Paramount-Artcraft 


to you the best shoes that 
can be produced, at the 
lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the 
retail price are stamped 
on the bottom of all 
| | shoes before they leave 
HEY are a sensitive crew, these writing] + ry the factory, which 18 
persons, and they will feel a complete| . ia wea) your protection against 
sympathy with Thomas Meighan in “ The} } oN unreasonable profits. 
Easy Road”’ when he frankly acknowledges}  \ 
his conviction that his genius, if he possesses; [> ord Lf mete! W.L.Douglas shoes are absolutely the best shoe values 
any, will never flourish so long as he is poor for the money in this country. They are made of the 
and forced to overcome all the handicaps best and finest leathers that money can buy. They 
of an uninspiring environment and_ the combine quality, style, workmanship and wearing qual- 
necessity of grinding out a certain amount| ities equal to other makes selling at higher prices. 
of ‘‘stuff”’ each day to meet the w eekly and} They are the leaders in the fashion centers of America. 
monthly bills. They will also know in their! The prices are the same everywhere; they cost no more 
hearts that their own experiences would in San Francisco than they do in New York. 
probably be the same as his if they were! 
suddenly to acquire financial indepe -ndence| 
and could write what they wanted to write| 
when they wanted to write it. Thomas, 
who was doing very well as a novelist until 
he married a rich wife, settled easily into} 
the ways of the slothful and accomplished 
less than nothing. When he realized that 
he was a failure he seriously contemplated 
jumping into the river and “ending it all.” 
It happens however, that at the river’s 
edge he met another discouraged soul, a 
little girl threatened with blindness, and that 







<3 AFFIDAVIT =~ 
¥- Clunage ¢ Maw -- HEREBY 
AFFIRM THAT W.L.DOUGLAS 
SHOES GIVE ME THE BEST 
» VALUES FOR MY MONEY IN 
STYLE COMFORT ar? SERVICE 


4 _ duet W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 

id skilled shoemakers, under the direction and supervision 
_———— of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 
mination to make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


Cc A U T i oO N Insist upon having W. L. 

q 7 Douglas shoes. The name 
and price is plainly stamped on the sole. Be care- 
ful tosee that it has not been wy or mutilated 


W.L.Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 
shoe dealers besides our own stores. If your 
local dealer cannot supply you, take no other 
make. Order direct from the factory. Send HiloS, 


for booklet telling how to order shoes by W. L. D 
the : vie aaa eae wl ail, postage f ouglas Shoe Co., 
the impulse to save and care for her brought | mail, postage free. 126 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
him back to a normal outlook upon life and 


eventually not only brought him success, tVOVvWw iin 
but a desired reconciliation with his well-| a 
intentioned wife. ‘‘The Easy Road” is 
dramatically a flat romance, but it is prettily 
pictured and well acted by Meighan, by 
Lila Lee, as the rescued waif, and Gladys 
George as the rich wife. 


BURIED TREASURE — Cosmopolitan 


T is a little jumbled, and not at all con- 

vincing, this story of a heroine who has 
a habit of falling into a trance state and 
visualizing her previous incarnations, but 
it has pictorial beauty to commend it. 
If a sixth of the time and money spent on its 
lavish background had been spent in getting 
the story, before director George D. Baker 
started screening it, the result would have 
been much more satisfying. The heroine, 
in one of her trances, locates a treasure her 
pirate ancestors had buried, curiously 
enough, at the water’s edge on a southern 
island. :She misdirects her father as to its 
location and then helps her doctor sweet- 
heart uncover it, which makes them inde- 
































How to Obtain Beautiful, Rich, | 
Long, Eyelashes and Brows! 


VERY WOMAN should be the rightful owner of beautiful eyes, the | 
essentials of which are, First: Long, rich eyelashes; and Second: | 
Well-cared-for eyebrows. No matter what color your eyes may be, 

—gray, brown or blue,—if they are shaded by thick, silky lashes, and well- 
shaped brows, their charm is greatly accentuated. 

Nowadays, no one needs to be the dissatisfied possessor of short, thin, 
uneven brows and lashes; you can greatly assist Nature by simply apply- 
ing a little of M. T.’s Eyelash and Eyebrow Beautifier at night. This 
scientific preparation nourishes the eyebrows and eyelashes, causing them 
to become gradually thick and lustrous, imparting sparkling expression to 
the eyes, and added charm to the face. 

T.’s Eyelash and Eyebrow Beautifier, which has been successfully 
used by thousands, is guaranteed absolutely harmless; it is not a greasy, 
sticky salve, but a clean, nicely-perfumed liquid, in a cut glass bottle with 
glass stopper and applicator. The cut represents actual size of bottle. 
The active principle of this valuable article is a rare and expensive organic 
concentration which is unequalled for the purpose of stimulating anda 
strengthening the particular follicles which produce rich, dark eyelashes. 


MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFACTORY 
Upon receipt of Tic in stamps. coin or Money Order, I will send you 
postpaid, in plain wrapper, a bottle of M. T.’s Eyelash and Eyebrow 
Beautifier together with my copyrighted booklet on Beauty Hints. 
The following preparations are of highest standard and well recommended: 








: - eénagaicvid M. T.’s Nature’s Beauty Cream, a wrinkle _eradicator $ .75 
pendent and free to defy pirate papa’s ey M. T.’s A. B. A. Lotion, for Pimples and Blackheads. 75 
wishes. Marion Davies is the star, and does M. T.’s Depilatory to remove superfluous hait.............. : 
ery pe ‘ely with the tote 25 she is lled M. T.’s Freckle Cream, for stubborn freckles and tan $1.00 
2 ot I Ma ~ ¢ a — = com M. T.’s Minerated Quinol, “The Incomparable Vanishing Cream”’....$ .75 
upon to play. Many of the visions are Totter 
striking, the fight and fire on a pirate ship M. TRILE y Requisites Dept. 48, Binghamton, N. Y. 











being a beautiful series of pictures seen|- 
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YOUR FAVORITE S 
PERSONAL LIFE, 


Intimate Stories of the 
Greatest Movie Stars 


Know your favorite star as inti- 

mately as a good friend. All the 

little personal things that make 

them so human and lovable, their 
problems, joys, loves, their work 

and their play. Be an authority 

on their lives, 


NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME 
The ‘Movie Mirror” Library lays bare 


in their own words the personal lives of 
the greatest stars. Written by them— 
for YOU 


READ THESE NAMES 
The first 12 books issued contain the 


life stories, full color pictures (on cover) 
pen and ink portraits and personal 
letters from these great stars: 





Lillian Gish Colleen Moore 
Harriet Hammond Doraldina 
Viola Dana Wesley Barry 
Corinne Griffith Mae Murray 


William S. Hart Ben Turpin 
Wallace Reid Bert Lyteil 


SHORT TIME OFFER 


You must act quickly before edition is 
exhausted — NOW. Send only one 
dollar today and start your movie 
library at once. All 12 books will be 
sent by return mai 


WELLER SERVICE 
Dept. E, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Special prices and pepe 
to agents and ksellers. 


lO’ ser or I2~1” 
DESTROY HAIR 


and Roots on Face, 


arms or body_per- 
manently with ZIP. 
No electricity. Unlike 
depilatories which 
merely burn off surface 
hair, leaving the roots 








to thrive. 
ZIP is the rapid, 
harmless, painless and 


Fragrant compound 
used by actresses, de- 
butantes, beauty spec- 
jalists. Easily applied 
at home, ZIP instantly 
removes all undesir- 
able hair without pain, leaving the skin soft 
and smooth. 

At your dealers or direct by mail in plain 
wrapper. Avoid imitations, Treatments at 
better class Beauty Shops representing me. 
Write for FREE illustrate d BOOK: “A Talk 
on Superfluous Hair.’’ Call at office to have 
FREE DEMONSTRATION. 


REGISTERED U.S. PAT OFF 


ITs OFF Zecacese IT'S OUT. 


562°Fifth Av. 
Entrance on 46th St. 
(Miller Bi. ) 


© SpeCialist Dept. 9 


New York City 


° ¢ 

































|for a career in the movies 
| way through the ranks of the extras to a 
| position as a daring star, willing to risk his 

















ReduceYourFlesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 
Famous Medicated 

. ReducingRubberGarments 
For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or 
any part. Endorsed by lead- 
ing physicians 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne P. H. Walter 


Bust Reducer, $6.00 353-5th Av., N.Y. (Sjines Side-.) 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 Ent.on 34th St.,3rd Sear East) | 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued) 


through misty lights. Joseph Urban has had 
a hand in their staging. Norman Kerry 
and Anders Randolph are in the cast. 


A SMALL TOWN IDOL 


Sennett - Associated Producers 


HERE isn’t much in Mack Sennett’s 
**A Small Town Idol” that Mr. Sennett 
has not, with the assistance of Ben Turpin, 
done before. We assume that he had not 
seen ‘‘The Kid” before he staged this 
super-burlesque. If he had he might have 


| been inspired to do something more with his 


story of the small-town comic who longed 
and worked his 


life in the cause of the art he had embraced. 
The story has more continuity than the 
previous Sennett comedies, and there was 


}a chance, and still is a chance, with judic- 


ious cutting, to hold it to a complete and 
amusing four or five reel farce, enlivened 
by the sort of stunts at which Sennett excels. 
‘The bathing girls are missing, but there is 
a harem scene, elaborately set, and harem 
ladies by the hundreds to take their place. 


| There is a place on the screen for the Sennett 


type of burlesque, but his competitors are 


| pressing him close with the legitimately 


exaggerated and basically superior farce of 
the Chaplin-Lloyd school and he will have 
to look to his laurels or the time will come 
when he will be sunk without trace. 
Turpin is inimitable in many of the scenes, 
and is actively and assisted capably by Phyllis 
Haver, Charles Murray, and the Sennett 
baby. 
** FORBIDDEN FRUIT— 


Paramount-Artcraft 


F Griffith is the David Belasco of the 

screen, then Cecil deMille is the Robert 
W. Chambers. His dramatis personae sel- 
dom represent less than a billion dollars in 
accumulated wealth, and his setting and 
costumes are luxurious to the point of 
opulence. There is both pictorial and ro- 
mantic value in his display of riches. The 
poorest of us get a thrill of sorts watching 
the other half wallow in unlimited money 
and the pictured background is visually 
stimulating, even though the psychologists 
can easily prove that the reactions of the 
proletariat are basically harmful if not 
essentially immoral, in that they breed 
discontent and class hatred. The deMille 
gifts also include a fine story sense. ‘“For- 
bidden Fruit,”” for example, extravagantly 
and wastefully ornate, is always interesting 
because it is soundly foundationed in the 
familiar Cinderella theme. A pretty little 
seamstress, married to a worthless husband, 
is commandeered by a wealthy woman to 
take the place of a missing dinner guest. 
Her incidental job is to ““Vamp” a rich 
young man and cause him to delay his 
proposed departure. So well does she 
succeed that she falls in love with her 
victim and he with her. The worthless 
| husband interferes, but out of the dramatic 
' complications a way is found to eliminate the 
unworthy one and bring a promised happi- 
'ness to the seamstress. The picture has 


| been exceptionally well cast, and there are 


many individually fine performances by 
Agnes Ayres, a charming heroine; Forest 
Stanley, a handsome hero; Theodore Rob- 
erts, 


By Photoplay Editors 
THE GILDED LILY— 


Paramount-Artcraft 


OU'LL like this. If for no other reason | 
than that it reverses the old formula | 
| chat all the good folks live in the country, 
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What $1.25 
Will Bring You 


More than a thousand 
pictures of photoplay- 
ers and illustrations of 
their work and pastime. 


Scores of interesting articles 
about the people you see 
on the screen. 


Splendidly written short 
stories, some of which you 
will see acted at your mov- 
ing picture theater. 


The éruth and nothing but 
the truth, about motion 
pictures, the stars, and the 
industry. 


You have read this issue of 
Photoplay so there is no neces- 
sity for telling you that it is one 
of the most superbly illustrated, 
the best written and the most 
attractively printed magazines 
published today—and alone 
in its field of motion pictures. 


Send a money order or check 
for $1.25 addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Dept. 7-E, 350 N. Clark St.. CHICAGO 


and receive the June issue , 
and five issues thereafter. 














Kathlyn Williams, Clarence Burton | 
| and Theodore Kosloff. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Department 7-E 


350 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 


I enclose herewith $1.25 (Can- 
ada $1.50) for which you will kindly enter my 
subscription for PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE for 
six months, effective with the June, 1921, issue. 


Gentlemen: 


PL dimcddaakinlebsnbeeaaiees wae ended 
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The Shadow Stage 


: (Continued) 


and all the wicked ones are city fellers. 
The country boy in this original—and it is— 
story by Clara Beranger turns out to be 
a cad, while the city chap—Lowell Sherman, 
here a delightful semi-hero—shares the 
close-up clinch with the heroine. Robert 
Leonard directed and he has never done 
anything better. The settings at times 
see to be a collector's nightmare, a bewild- 
ering combination of the Italian Renaissance, 
the Louis Quatorze, and Queen Anne periods, 
but they photograph to the tune of the 
modern million dollars. With the exception 
of one or two glaring slips of good taste, 
which were probably written in the scenario, 
you will be entertained every minute. I 
don't know whether it is all quite moral or 
not, but it’s nice. I do know I should 
not consider taking a child to see it. Mae 
Murray is a revelation—take that anyway 
you care to. She is so much more the good 
actress than the exquisite figurante, although 
she is both with equal ease and expression, 
that you wonder if it is her husband’s 
direction or her artistic freedom as _ her 
own star that inspired her. An excellent 
cast, every member of which earns ‘his 
salary, includes Lowell Sherman, Jason 
Robards, who here gives his first film per- 
formance, and Charles Gerard. 


KING, QUEEN AND JOKER— 


Paramount-Artcraft 


T is not a bad picture. It is simply an 

unfunny picture. Sydney Chaplin, who 
is a good business man—a better business 
man than he is a comedian—went to France 
and shot some stunning exteriors with real 
old-world castles and moats, and then spent 
a great deal more money on gorgeous 
Hollywood interiors—probably much more 
glittering than any real royal palace—and 
staged one banquet scene that has never been 
equalled in comedy, for magnificence. But 
with the exception of one or two gasps over 
the beauty of it, and an occasional laugh 
with Mr. Chaplin, you get nothing out of it 
except, perhaps, a headache. It’s a dual 
identity story with Sydney as a king and as 
his double, a barber. The barber is backed 
into the throne for a while, by the bol- 
shevists—all with whiskers—and then the 
complications occur. The Queen would be 
acclaimed as such even in a republic—she is 
Lotta MacPherson and she looks enough 
like Edna Purviance to double for her. 


PRINCESS JONES —Vitagraph 


OU are going to hear a great deal about 

this Alice Calhoun. She is one of the 
most believable girls on the screen, she 
never overacts, and she has a smile that 
is worth sitting through this very slight 
story to see. Just a wisp of a tale, but 
intelligently and humorously developed by 
Gustav Seyvertitz, turned director; and 
enacted by a very good cast headed by 
Vincent Coleman, whom all the ladies love 
right now. Miss Calhoun is very young 
and has not completely mastered her dram- 
atic expressions, but she is bright and she 
is willing, and she’ll be one of our best bets 
before very long. Watch her. 


THE PRICE OF POSSESSION— 


Paramount-Artcraft 


NE of those pictures you don’t know 

you have seen. It has no effect on 
you at all. To those who would rather see 
Ethel Clayton enter and leave a room than 
see another star “emote” through a good, 
strong story, this is pleasant entertainment. 
Miss Clayton is as sincere, as quiet, and as 
charming as ever. She deserves the best 
work of the best eminent authors and they 
give her piffle. She is supported by Rock- 
cliffe Fellowes, who is a good leading man 


if you like him. 
Ethel. 


WHAT IS WORTH WHILE ?-— 


Paramount: Artcraft 
W* suspect this of being a Picture with 
a 


Message. In it, a young diamond 
in the rough—from the great west—is 
polished, and in the polishing pretends to 
lose his superior sparkle in order to cure his 
snobbish wealthy wife of her mistaken ideas 
about diamonds. By the time he has suc- 
ceeded in effecting the cure, his wife was 
cured anyway—she thought about it so 
much. There are long long feet of nothing 
but thought. In one dinner scene the 
heroine doesn’t eat a thing—just thinks. 
Oh, very psychological. Lois Weber has 
made so many intelligent, humorous pictures 
we wonder why she has slipped up so 
suddenly in this. Claire Windsor as the 
wife is a pretty plastic creature, who looks 
a little like Mildred Harris and a little like 
Mary MacLaren, but having neither the 
naivete of Mary nor the pertness of Miss 
Harris. Mona Lisa is a gorgeous sultry 
young woman who looks like Cleopatra— 
like anyone of the famous ladies of history— 
but not Leonardo’s well-loved La Giaconda. 
Louis Calhern is a conventional hero. Edwin 
Stevens provides the only real characteri- 
zation in the drama, and the best acting, 
as the titled gentleman who prefers life on a 
ranch to his ancestral estates. 


THE OATH —First National 


HIS photoplay which in six reels would 

have been vivid, loses dramatic intensity 
as an eight reel production. However it is 
decidedly individual of conception and well 
worth seeing. The subject deals with the 
passionate love of a Jewish girl for her 
Gentile husband, of her bitter struggle 
against racial prejudice, her doubt of him, 
and final consuming jealousy which causes 
her to hold him to a promise, the keeping 
of which would mean his death. On the 
whole, the production is well and carefully 
handled and one regrets that its spontan- 
iety is sacrificed to film-footage. Miriam 
Cooper is the emotion-swayed young Jewess, 
Conway Tearle in the role of the husband, 
is excellent and Anna Q. Nilsson as “the 
other woman” decidedly attractive and 
pleasing. 
tation of William Locke’s novel. 


THE BIG PUNCH — Fox 


RANKLY, our interest centered not on 

“The Big Punch” but upon that young 
westerner, Buck Jones, whose clean-cut 
personality and evident sincerity are making 
for him a very secure place among the 
popular film actors of the day. The picture 
is in many ways a typical ‘‘ movie western”’ 
though it has a few original angles and an 
appealing note is struck by Jennie Lee in 
the role of the aged mother. However, 
after seeing it, one is convinced that the 
“far west”’ is pretty well written out. But 
Buck Jones should have a very bright future. 


LYING LIPS— 


Ince-Associated Producers 


NDOUBTEDLY someone thought this 

an attractive title. I think it is the 
most sordid and unimaginative title anyone 
could possibly think of. But then so is the 
picture. If you remember the things 
Thomas H. Ince used to do: that marvellous 
domestic drama, “The Cup of Life’’; that 
social satire, ‘‘The Market of Vain Desire’; 
that terrific thriller, ‘‘Shell 43’’—and you 
will want to weep over the latest product 
from the Ince plant—and then decide it 
isn’t worth the trouble. It’s all right in its 
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Better luck next time, 


R. A. Walsh directed this adap- | 









Figure up the actual 
cost of the buttons 
alone! Inthe average 
American family it 
comes to ten cents a 
week,or over $5 a year, 
keeping the buttons on 
underwear. You save 
all that—tosay nothing 3 
of the time the lady of 
the house has to spend 
in making the repairs 
—when your family 
wears the Hatch One 
Button Union Suit. 














UNE 16,1918 


SIMPLER AND MORE 
COMFORTABLE 


UPPOSE your hat, for instance, 

came in two pieces. Every time 

you put it on you’d have to go 
through a lot of useless motions. So 
why wear two-piece underwear when 
one union suit is so much _ simpler ? 
And why wear the ordinary union suit 
when you can get the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 


UNION SUIT 


It is still simpler and still more com- 
fortable. No row of buttons and 
buttonholes up and down the front — 
instead, ‘‘button one, troubles done.”’’ 
No binding and wrinkling as when 
two edges have to be pulled together 
— instead, a smooth, even fit all over. 
This Spring you can get the Hatch One 
Button Union Suit in the finest of knit 
goods and nainsook. We shall be glad 


to send, free on request, a catalog 
describing the complete line. 


The Hatch One Button Union Suit is 
featured at the best stores everywhere, 
but if you cannot get it easily and 
quickly, send your size with remittance 
to our mill at Albany, N. Y., and you 
will be supplied direct, delivery free. 


Men’s garments: 
Knitted, $1.50, 2.00, 2.50 and 3.00 
Nainsook, $1.00, 1.50, 1.75, 2.00 and 2.50 
Boys’ garments: Knitted, $1.25. Nainsook, 75c. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Albany, New York 











































































































WALLACE REID | 


Paramount Star 


Hermo “Hair-Lustr’ 


(Keeps the Hair Dressed) 


For Men, Women and Children 
The hair will stay dressed after Hermo “ HAIR- 
LUSTR” has been applied. No more mussy, untidy 
looking hair. Adds ac pe sheen and luster. in- 
suring the fe and beauty of the hair. Dress it in 
any of the prevailing styles and it wil! stay that way. 
Gives the hair that soft, glossy, well groomed appear- 
ance so becoming to the stars of the stage and screen. 
Guaranteed harmless, greasetess and stainless. 


50c and $1 at Your Dealer or Direct 

If your dealer can’t supply you we will send it 
direct prepaid upon receipt of price. Use it 5 
days. If dissatisfied return what is left and your 
money will be refunded in full. Thousands use 
it daily. Try it once you will never be without it. 


GLORIA SWANSON 
Cecil B. De Mille Arteraft Player 











HERMO CO., 542 E. 63rd St., Dept. 15, CHICAGO 











HOW TO HAVE 
BEAUTIFUL SKIN 


Nothing so surely mars beauty 
\ 6 as irritations of the Skin or 
X\ Scalp —-Pimples— Blackheads 
\ —Eczema — Dandruff — and 
hence, if you are troubled 
by any of these, their speedy 
eradication will bring bac k 
a normal. beautiful skin. 
RUBITONE will do it. It 

is a wonderful discovery— 
perfected thru years of test 
and experiment. It is death 
to allimperfections that mar 
what otherwise would be a 

beautiful skin 


— We Allow You 50c 
for Your DEALER’S NAME 


Your money back without question if RUBITONE 
fails to help you. Ask your oo or Beauty 
Shop —or Toilet Goods Dept. — for it today; 
but insist upon RUBITONE —and show this aiver- 

tisement. Do not be put off with a substitute 
—you owe it to yourself to try RUBI- 
TONE. Let your Dealer order for 
you if he will; or send us his 

name with ¢ 2000) ~eocueed 

and save & 


RUBITONE 
LABORATORIES CO. 
Daot. 11, DACTIN, OHNO 
Here is $1 fe 1.50 rth of 
RUBITONE. Mail it postpaid to 


Name 


Dealer's Name 














REMEMBER— 


Every advertisement in PHOTO. 
PLAY is guaranteed, not only by 
the advertiser, but by the publisher. 
When you write to advertisers please 
mention that you saw the advertise- 


ment in PHOTOPLAY. 























Dress Designing Lessons FREE 


WemenG Girls—15 or over, can easily learn Dress and 
:Costume Designing during gritseseseses 






their spare momentsin10Weeks. ¢ ‘Coupon 
Ne ~~ Costume Designers” Mail to 
‘ requently Earn Franklin best tut 
$45 to $100 a Week & “1 


Dept. 5-941 

R OCHESTER, nx. Y. 
Kindly send me 
sample of lessons 
in Dress and Cos- 
tume Designing as 
taught in 15 weeks’ 
spare time. 


Many Start Pariors in Yi 

Their Own Homes 
Every woman who 
now does plain # 
sewingshould 
take up Designing. ¢ 
* 


Send Coupon; £ Name 
Immediately jidress 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued) 


way, this picture—except that it does not 
reflect life truly, but artificially except that 
its English aristocracy would never be 
recognized if one of the real English aris- 
tocrats happened, by some mad freak of 
fate, to be thrust into a cinema showing 
this drama; except that it makes very med- 
iocre actors out of two mimes who have 
hitherto proved themselves worthy of 
applause—F lorence Vidor and House Peters. 
No one could possibly be convincing in such 
surroundings. Elaborate sets don't help; 
neither does a realistic wreck at sea, and good 
photography. The thought behind the 
whole thing is misguided. It isn’t good 
drama, it isn’t even good hokum; and it 
most assuredly isn't life. Pictures will never 
advance beyond the ten-twent-thirty stage 
is such men as Ince—looked up to in his 
industry—continue to waste their time on 
such flapdoodle. It may break records; in 
which case we'll either be fired, or a fool! 
Maybe both. 


THE GREATER CLAIM — Metro 


F you have any greater claim on your time, 

don't waste it by seeing Alice Lake's 
latest. There is a cabaret scene in it if that 
means anything to you. Alice Lake— 
sensible, sweet Alice—is horribly misunder- 
stood aii the way through. She is the one 
heroine we might be able to sympathize 
with if she had confided to some sympathetic 
| young man that her husband didn’t under- 
stand her. He certainly didn’t. And she 
didn’t understand him either. Their mis- 
understandings were so colossal that she had 
to go as governess to her own child in order 
to be near him. Isn’t life awful? 


SOCIETY SECRETS— Universal 
FN gene sng picture with a lesson. It 


points the moral and adorns the tale 
of not being ashamed of one’s parents. If 
you believe that a marcel wave, a polished 
forefinger and a Bendel gown are the ear- 
marks of aristocracy we recommend Eva 
Novak's latest. It isn’t as bad as its title— 
they never are. 


THE TIDAL WAVE — Stoll 


ERE is another movie made in Merrie 

England. Our British cousins have 
a lot to learn about casting—and why don't 
they make the most of their beautiful 
country scenery? We have plenty of plot 
over here, but not the historical background. 
Seems a pity the English producers don’t 
do more with their charming countryside. 
This picture is rather well told. 


JUST OUT OF COLLEGE—Goldwyn 


HIS is the glorification of the college 
graduate who gains a fortune by swind- 
ling his prospective father-in-law. Noble 
little theme, isn’t it? Jack Pickford is the 
hero. Have you noticed how some stars 
change? Pickford has. He has none of 
his old-time charm. Perhaps that is one 
reason that we disapprove of him so heartily 
in his jaunt into the great pickle industry. 
The story has its amusing moments, how- 
ever. 
THE ROAD OF AMBITION— 
Selznick 


ONWAY TEARLE couldn't have es- 

caped stardom if he had tried to. He 
was slated for it ever since he played 
opposite Norma Talmadge. In this, his 
his first stellar vehicle, he is seen first as an 
honest son of the soil, virile and vigorous, 
then as a determined young “society man.” 
It is as the latter that Tearle is most con- 
vincing. He has all sorts of barriers, includ- 
|ing a wife who doesn’t love him in the 











Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


beginning, but who is quite content finally 
to share with him the close-up at the finish. 
Somehow Tearle was more likeable as a 
leading man than he is as a star. 


THE MAD MARRIAGE-— Universal 


A. instance of an innocent story 
forced to masquerade under a hectic 
title. If you like to be fooled and find out 
what Greenwich Village isn’t like, how 
artists don’t behave, and how a successful 


play is not written, don’t miss Carmel 
Myers’ latest. She is worthy of something 
better, as is proven by her emotional 


scenes in this. 
RED FOAM — Selznick 


ALPH INCE succeeds in making a 

small-town theme almost interesting. 
It contains a lesson for chattering tongues, 
with Zeena Keefe as the principal victim. 
Nothing to get excited about. 


LORE OF CROONING WATERS — 
Stoll 


NGLISH, of course. In America it 

would probably have been called, 
‘Broken Hearts”’ or ‘‘ The Girl Who Dared.”" 
This is all about an actress who deliberately 
breaks up a good home—and then reforms. 
Guy Newell and Ivy Duke may appeal 
to you. 


WHAT WOMEN WILL DO— 
Associated Exhibitors 


HIS isn’t at all the sort of thing you 

would think from its flamboyant title. 
Why do the producers do it? This is the 
sort of business that furnishes ammunition 
for the censorship fanatics. It’s simply the 
story of a sweet motherly woman whose son 
has been killed in the war and who is con- 
sidered fair prey by some crooks. There 
are several very ingenious twists to a com- 
monplace, but inoffensive plot. Besides, 
Anna Q. Nilsson is in it. 


THE ROAD DEMON — Fox 


NOTHER Mix-up, but this time Tom 

has gone to the garage and not to the 
stables for his steed. There is a fair share 
of fun and excitement and if you like Tom 
Mix, you'll like the picture. 


“IF-ONLY” JIM—Universal 


HE western melodrama, with its sus- 

pense and spirit of adventure, continues 
to hold place with the more subtle cleverly 
constructed photodramas of the day, and 
Harry Carey, who endows his every role 
with sincerity, continues to hold his place 
among the leading western actors. As the 
shiftless miner Jim, in this tale of the '49s, 
he adopts a friendless waif who works a 
decided reformation in his life. A most 
thrilling gun fight takes place later, when the 
villain jumps Jim’s claim, but after a suit- 
able amount of suspense our hero wins 
his ladyfair, and all's well. 


-THE FAITH HEALER— 


Paramount-Artcraft 


HOUGH following in the footsteps of 

“The Miracle Man,” this George Mel- 
ford production lacks the subtle artistry 
of the former picture. It is an earnest 
preachment on the doctrine of faith healing, 
and as such has its place among the unusual 
photodramas of the year, but there are too 
few light touches to brighten the rather 
ponderous offering, and the action drags 
badly throughout. The out-standing fea- 
ture is the portrayal of the title role by that 














The Shadow Stage 


(Concluded) 


excellent actor, Milton Sills. Not to be 
been in a frivolous mood. 


THE JOCKEY— Fox 


ERTAIN of our more famous comedians 

may well look to their laurels if Clyde 
Cook keeps up his present pace. He co- 
stars, or tri-stars, in this film, with two 
hilariously funny trained horses and -the 
result is quite all he could desire. May 
this dejected-looking individual never learn 
to take himself seriously! 


PROXIES — Cosmopolitan 


HE four lively young people around 

whom the action of this film centers, 
make of it a fairly entertaining vehicle, 
though it is at all times just a well-directed, 
nicely-photographed motion picture. Prin- 
cipally, there’s Norman Kerry (sans mous- 
tache) and Zeena Keefe, as there formed 
crooks who have some exciting moments 
while endeavoring to frustrate the plans of 
the fillum villain. Jack Conway and Ray 
Dean complete the quartet. The action 
is smooth-running and builds up to the con- 
ventional celluloid climax and _ orange- 
blossom fade-out. 


THE BLUSHING BRIDE—Fox 


OX calls this a “farce of show-girls, mil- 





lionaires, lords and dukes.” It is all 
of that. The lords chase the dukes through | 
somebody or other’s ancestral home, up| 
stairs and down, under beds and through| 
bathrooms, with the usual results, and the} 
show girls just must go swimming in that 
good old marble swimming pool. A far- 
fetched farce, this. 


ALL DOLLED UP—Universal 
LADYS WALTON is one of the most 


interesting personalities ever developed 
by Universal. Here we have her in a 
Cinderella tale quite as impossible as the 
original nursery story, but entertaining, 
if you still believe in fairy godmothers. 
If not, you can watch Gladys, who is not} 


painful to the eyesight. 


Questions and Answers 


(Continued from Page 93) 


ANOTHER MAN ADMIRER.—I am so proud! 
Welcome to the fold—there’s always room 
for one more, said he originally, led on by 
sich subtle flattery. Jack Holt is married. 
If you still want to know more about him, 
here goes: he has two very lovely children, 
he is at present engaged in filming ‘‘The 
Lost Romance”’ with Lois Wilson and Con- 
rad Nagel, under Bill deMille’s direction 
(I love to speak disrespectfully of the 
deMille boys), and he lives in Hollywood. 
There has too been something about Jack 
in Photoplay—there were photographs of 
him in the January, February, May and 
October issues of 1920, and one in the Janu- 
ary, 1921, issue. 


A. R., PorTLAnpD.—Constance Tal- 
madge’s new releases are very appropriate- 
ately titled, seems to me. They are, 
“Lessons in Love,’’ ‘Wedding Bells’? and 
“‘A Butterfly in Harness.’’ Mr. Talmadge 
is, in real life, John Pialoglo. Harrison 
Ford may be reached care Talmadge 
studios in New York. He is five feet ten 
inches tall. That all? 


Jerry.—There was a photograph of Mr. 
Tom Mix in the December issue. Tom— 
whom I never heard called Mr. Mix before 
—is still working for Fox in Los Angeles. 
His late release is in ‘“‘The Road Demon.” 

(Continued on page 113) 


hair a week or more, even in damp 
, weather or when perspiring. If the 
¢ hair is fluffy only use the wavers once 
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BAZIN is made froma formula 

/ created many years ago by 

Dr. Xavior Bazin, the famous 

French physician. It has been im- 

proved at times in form and fragrance, 

but in efficacy it has always remained 
beyond improvement or comparison. 


Because it removes hair so cleanly and 
leaves the skin so smooth and white, it 
is preferred by fastidious women for 
the toilet. 


Because it is so safe and quick in ac- 
tion, doctors prefer it for hospital use. 


Inthe United States and Canada, 
50c and $1; including mixing 
cup and spatula. Elsewhere, 
75c and $1.50. Send 10c for 
trial sample and booklet. Sat- 
isfaction or money retunded. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
112 Waverly Place New York 
Makers of Sozodont 

















WATER-WAVE 
YOUR HAIR 


Water-Maid Wavers 


Produce a natural, beautiful ripple 
wave that remains in straightest 






after every shampoo. 

Send for Water Wavers (patented) today—sto 
burning hair with hot irons or twisting wit 
curlers which breaks the hair. Absolutely san- 
itary—universally successful—endorsed by soci- 
ety’sleaders. If yourdealerdoesn’t handle them 
send $2 for set of 6 mailed with full directions. 

WATER-MAID WAVER CO. 











117-A West Seventh St. Cincinnati, Ohio 








FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These Ugly Spots 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as Othine — double 
strength—is guaranteed to remove these homely 
spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength 
—from your druggist, and apply a little of it night 
and morning and you should soon see that even 
the worst freckles have begun to disappear, while 
the lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is sel- 
dom that more than one ounce is needed to com- 
pletely clear the skin and gain a beautiful clear 
complexion. ‘ 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back if it 
fails to remove freckles.—Adv. 





BATHASWEET 


; TRADE MARK REG. 
Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath — cools, 


PERFUMES YOUR BATH—SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 
Three sizes, 25c,50c and $1. At all drug and department stores or by mail. Send 2c stamp for sample. 
Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 


| refreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 








THE C.S. WELCHCO. Dept.P-P. NEW YORK CITY 
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Squire ol Ca age. 


A.GNUTT (c} 








HE book publishers of the United States 
recently took a census, which revealed that 
the average American family buys two books 
a year and 600 newspapers. 


DITOR (criticizing employee) That's your 
can reduce business — you are in charge of the “‘Actualities 
¥ ‘ of the Week” column 
quickly and safely, without drugs or Reporter: There are none. 
“What do I care? Make some!"’—L'Jilustration 


diet or strenuous exercise. Siete 


Guaranteed GENTLEMAN from the South, Thomas J. Bird 


| by name, has made a flying-machine which flaps 
t R its wings in flight. 

Fa educer UNATIC (entering 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


that clock right?’ 
Attendant: “Yes, quite right.” 
Used daily in the privacy of your room, the 
Reducer will show results within || days 


asylum with attendant): ‘Is 


Lunatic: ““Then what on earth is it doing here?” 
Tit Bits. 


or money refunded. Convenient and TATISTICS show that the average housewife 
simple —not electrical. Reduces only the travels daily more than two miles about her 
I kitchen in preparing the family meals. 


parts where you wish to lose. Easily fol- 
lowed instructions enable you to retain your FARMER hitched his team to a telephone-pole. 
normal weight after the Reducer has elimi- ‘Here,”” exclaimed a policeman, “you can’t 
nated the unhealthful, disfiguring fatty tissue. we hm — 
Without discomfort any stout man or woman does the 
can obtain these results, whether 10 or 100 

unds overweight. Dr. Lawton reduced 
Eis own weight from 211 to 152 lbs. Send 
for your Reducer today—only $5 and 


irate farmer. ‘‘Well, 
‘Fine for Hitching'’?” 


The Catholic News. 


shouted the 


why sign say, 


FFICIAL detailed figures, received by the Bank- 
ers Trust Company, of New York, disclose that 
all but a comparatively small acreage of the regions 


her it; d torn up by shell fire and troops has been cleared, 
remember, it 1s guaranteed. more than half has been plowed, and fifty per cent 
of the plowed area was under crop last Spring. 


DR. THOMAS LAWTON 
120 West 7Oth Street 
Department 78 NEW YORK 


Practically the entire mileage of railroads destroyed 
has been restored, also eighty percent of the canals, 
and 19,000 out of 32,000 miles of ruined highways. 
Some 356,000 temporary, permanent and repaired 
structures have replaced 590,000 destroyed dwellings 
and seventy-eight percent of the 4,241 ruined 
factories are in operation, with almost one-half of 
the pre-war number of workmen at actual production. 


we AT 
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Instant Bunion Relief USBAND: “If a man steals—no matter what it 
is—he will live to regret it.” 
Wife: “During our courtship you used to steal 
| At M E kisses from me. 

Prove y xpense Husband: ‘Well, you heard what I said!’—Tit 

Bits. 

Don't send me one cent—just let me 

prove it to you as I have done for over D®: VARTAN K. OSIGIAN has deve loped a 

72,500 others in the last six months. I ms 


super-silk worm” 


; which spins silk in eighteen 
different colors 


claim to have the most successful remedy 
for bunions ever made and I want you to 
let me send you my Fairyfoot treatment 
Free. Ii don’t care how many so-called ee 
cures, shields or pads you ever tried 
without success—I dcn’t care how dis- 
gusted you are witht! em £ ss : you heve 


HAT was the excitemert down the 
‘Oh, a man in a reverie ran 
tantrum.” 


street?” 
into a woman 
in a 














rot tried my remedy and I have such a “Were the machines badly damaged?’’—Bosion 
absolute confidence in it the it bam go- Transcript. 
ing to send it to you absolutely 
FREE. It is a wonderful yet simple HE Profiteer (on his first visit to the Savritz 
aed ot ike oie Be any Hotel): Saay, laad; w’ere's t’ kitchin? 
8 y ain; ‘ Af ; > < <6 
cause of the bunion and thus the ugly The Head Waiter Well, Sir, guests are not 
deformity dissappears—all this while usually allowed there. ; 
you are wearing tighter shoes than ever. The Profiteer: Noa? Then w’ere can I wash me 
Just send your name and address and "ands?—Skeich (London). 





Fairyfoot will be sent you promotly in 
plain sealed envelope. Write today. 


Foot Remedy Co. 2207MillardAve., Dept., 33, Chicago ROPESSOR 


| the board. 
your mind?” 


ALL MAKES oa 
TYPEWRITERS 


Remington, Underwood, 
Smiths, Royals, Olivers, 
etc., at reduced prices. 
Write for our Catalog No. 
44 for convincing proof. 
Prices as low as $2C. 


Beran Typewriter Co., 58 W. Washington St., Dept. 39, Chicago 


“Now I put the number seven on 
What number immediately comes into 





Eleven!"’—Burr. 

HE most powerful radio station in the 
being erected in France. It will be capable of com- 

| municating with all the other stations in the world. 
It is estimated that its sending capacity will be about 
24,000 words an hour, and that it can receive more 
than twice that number. 


A: “JINRICMOBILE” has appeared in Japan. It 
is built on the frame ~work of the old jinricksha but 
hits on all six instead of two. 


world is 








OUNTRYMAN (at theater box-office before the 
curtain rises): ‘‘Mister, | want my money back. 
T his bill of fare says there'l be a lapse of two months 





‘tween th’ fourth an’ last acts, an’ I'll be darned if 
I'll pay my railway fare to come here again for th’ 
By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course. | last act.""—Tit Bits. 


Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required. 
Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 
67 styles of Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, 


UCKBOARDS are still in common use in our 


Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz. Trick Endings. | > backwoods and sparsely settled prairie commun- 
Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, | ities where the roads are rough. The strong pliant 
Wicked Harmony, ine Uoi gato. and 247 othe r Subjects, boards connecting the front and rear axels form 


including Ear Playi ing. 
words, 


110 pages of REAL Jazz, 25,000 


excellent shock-absorbers. Automobiles are built on 
A Postal brings our FREE Special Offer 


the same principle. The body of the car rests on 
springs which connect the front and the rear axles. 


Waterman Piano School 2*7 Supgrb= rears, Bide- 
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ACK: “Yes, I had a little balance in the bank, but 
J I got engaged two months ago, and now—— 

Muriel: “Ah, love makes the world go round.” 

Jack: “Yes, but I didn't think it would go round 
so fast as to make me lose my balance.” 


HESTERTON, the noted Englishman who is vis- 

iting us now, dotes on paradox. One of his lec- 
tures bore the title, **The Perils of Health.’’ A friend 
of mine said she wanted to hear the one on “‘The Un- 
necessity of Inevitability."" Well, why not? 


HE poor wretches in the state penitentiary at 
Atlanta, were forced to sit down in nice easy chairs 
on Christmas day, to a table consisting of this unap- 
pe tizing, inadequate crumb, according to Good Words, 
the prison paper. 
Oyster Stew 
Roast Pork Crackers 
Mashed Potatoes 
Creamed Corn 


Apple Sauce 
Brown Gravy 


Parker House Rolls Butter 
Oranges Bananas 
Cocoanut Cake 
Tea Milk Sugar 


A BARBER has computed the number of strokes 
it takes to shave a customer. He estimates it 
200 razor strokes toa man. At that rate, he would 
make about 300,000 strokes a week in the ordinary 
course of trade. 


HE Hudson's Bay C ompany, which recently 
celebrated its 250th anniversary in oe has 
obtained long term leases on southern Baffin Land 
and other big islands in the Canadian archipelago 
whe ‘re it proposes to raise domestic reindeer. The 
proje ct was launched by Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the 
Canadian arctic explorer, who declares that artic 
Canada, heretofore regarded as worthless, can easily 
support "50,000,000 reindeer, or more, and can supply 
the world’s need for meat. 


THE MISSING BLUSH 
He told the shy maid of his love, 
The color left her cheeks; 
But on the shoulder of his coat 
It showed for several wee “ks. 





ADDY (to golfer who has spe nt about three min- 
utes ‘‘addressing’’ the ball): ‘“‘Il hope, sir, you are 
not waiting for me to say ‘Go!’ "’"—Tit Bits. 


iv A MAN could make love to the girl he loves with 
the ease and fluency with which he makes love to 
the girl he doesn’t love, all wooings would be success- 
ful.— Nashville Tennessean. 


AIR CU STOME R—“I'd like to try on that one 
over there. 
Salesman—"I’m sorry, madam, but 
lampshade.’’—Passing Show (London). 


MUSHROOMS are being grown in abandoned and 
worked out coal mines in western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. The industry has become so 
successful that the West Virginia Department of 
Agriculture is encouraging it and lending every 
assistance to the farmers. The chief advantage of 
mushroom culture underground is that they can be 
grown during the hottest part of the year when they 
do not thrive under cover above ground and when 
fresh mushrooms command the highest market price. 


HE Man at the Wheel: 

missing, dear. 
The Girl: Never mind, darling, it doesn’t show. 
Visconsin Octopus. 


that is the 


The 


engine seems to be 


ONE of our prominent motion picture directors says 
even a catastrophe at sea can have its funny side. 
A sea captain making the trip between New York and 
Cuba, struck a storm of terrific violence off Cape 
Hatteras. All his deck-fittings were swept overboard. 
No = could stay on deck without being lashed. So 
the Captain decided to send up a signal of distress. 
As the rocket burst over the ship, a solemn-faced 
passenger crept to the bridge and between gasps said, 
‘Captain, I'd be the last man on earth to cast a dam- 
peronany man. But do you know, this hardly seems 
to me to be the time for letting off fire works.’ 


ORD,” prayed the old colored brother, ‘don’t 
send more blessings than I can take care of, but 
when they git a good start, an’ act like they want to 
keep coming, don't stop ‘em!’’—Ad/lanta Constitution. 


T is said that half of all the diamonds in the world 
are owned by Americans. 


More About Marriage 
(Concluded from page 26) 


spiritual union, the long years of deep 
mental association, the fine oneness of mind 
and soul, come when these things that so 
trouble youth are quiet and the beast is 
conquered. This is the goal—the haven 
—toward which I point you and for which 
all things are but small price. 

“If you climb to the mountain top, you 
will always find more than one point of 
view. Try to do that in thinking of mar- 
riage. Understand that I am speaking asa 
man, chiefly to women. I ask only justice. 
We have had too much tearful charity. 
If justice be present, there is need of nothing 
else. Be just in your judgment of man, 
who has been trained, created, tolerated 
socially in a different moral world from 
yours. See them as they are, so that 
you may help them to come to the place 
where they may give you a love that is 
worth having, faithful, deep, perfect. 

“That there is another side, as worthy 
and as wide, that there is a woman’s side 
in which she may show us where we fail 
and what we can do, I know. Being a 
man, it seems more delicate to leave that 
to her good time and discretion.” 





Is Your Scenario Here? | 

RANCES HARMER, who for the 
F past four years has been chief scenario 

reader at the Laskey studio, doesn’t 
know what Ex-President Wilson’s plans are, 
but she supposes he’ll spend at least his 
spare time writing movie scenarios. She has 
received scenarios from everybody else in 
the United States. Miss Harmer keeps a 
little memorandum book in which she makes 
comments on‘the ’scripts that are submitted 
to her daily by the banker, the butcher, the 
baker, the ballerina, and the bell boy. Here 
is a page out of this book, representing one 
day’s receipts: 

“1. Title: ‘A Domestic Tragedy.’ Com- 
ment: Husband eating breakfast suddenly 
awakens to fact that he despises wife, where- 
upon he proceeds to attack her. He almost 
kills her. Her rescue completes the story. 

2. No title. Merely suggests that the 
history of beer would make a good film sub- 
ject. Comment: Not interested in trag- 
edies or unhappy endings. 

3. Talked with nice old lady who came | 
miles to suggest that the process of embalm- | 
ing would make an instructive and enter- 
taining picture. Comment: Couldn't agree 
with her. Thought subject was dead. 

4. Title: ‘Fireside Folks.” Comment: 
Sin, Salvation and Oil in a bewildering mix- 
ture! 

5. Title: ‘Trapped.’ Comment: Old 
screen stuff, but well told. Write letter en- 
couraging author. 


6. Title: ‘Girls’ Danger with Men.’ 
Comment: Terrible! 

7. Title: ‘She Feared Wealth.’ Com- 
ment: Fearful! 

8. Title: ‘Oh, Catherine, How Do You 
Do It?? Comment: And why? 

9. Title: ‘Meet My Wife.’ Comment: 


The Plot of ‘Comtess Coquet’ transferred to 
the June-moonshine-feud background. 
10. Title: ‘The Sullivan Fighting Pride.’ 


Comment: A five reel picture in eleven 
scenes. 
11. Title: ‘That Herder of Jim Gill’s.’ 


Comment: Young man forsakes Broadway 
for Western hills. Plot as old as the afore- 
said hills. 

12. Title: ‘Just for Fun.” Comment: 
Young man commits murder ‘just for fun.’ 
He lives to regret it! 

13. Title: ‘Life and Lydia.’ Comment: 
Life held no joy for Lydia. Undertaker fur- | 
nishes comic relief. 
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| “He Deposit 


one child, couldn’t save a cent. 


} and put in some of your evenings getting 
} special training. The Schools will do 
wonders for you—I know, we’ ve got sev- 
eral I. C. S. boys right here in the bank.’ 
} 
| 


| *‘That very night Billy wrote to Scranton and 
a few days later started studying at home, Why, 
in a few months he had doubled hissalary! Next 
thing I knew he was put in charge of his depart- 
ment, and two months ago they made him Man- 
ager. And he’s makingreal money. Ownshis own 
home, has quite a little property beside, and he’s 
a regular at that window every month. It just 
shows what a man can do in a little spare time.’”” 


| 
Employers are begging for men with ambition, 
| men who really want to get along in the world and 

are willing to prove it by training themselves in 
| spare time to do some one thing well. 

Prove that you are that kindof aman! The 
| International Correspondence Schools are ready 
| and anxious to help you prepare for something 
| better if you’ll simply givethem thechance. More 

than two million men and women in the last 29 
| years have taken the I. C. S. route to more money. 
i Over 130,000 others are getting ready in the same 
| way right now. 


Is there any reason why you should let others 
climb over you when you have the same chance 
they have? Surely the least you can do is to find 
out just what there is in this proposition for you. 
i Here is all we ask: Without cost, without obliga- 
ting yourself in any way, simply mark and mail 
this coupon. 
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“See that man at the Receiving Teller’s window? That’s Billy King, | 
Manager for Browning Company. Every month he comes in and deposits | 
$500. I’ve been watching Billy for a long time—take almost as much ff 
interest in him as I do in my own boy. | 


| 
| 
| ‘ —_ : 
| ‘Three years ago he started at Browning’s at $15 a week. Married, had ff 
| One day he came in here desperate— | 
| wanted to borrow a hundred dollars—wife was sick. | 
“I said, ‘Billy, I’m going to give you something worth more than a loan—some 
| good advice—and if you’ll follow it I’ll let you have the hundred, too. You don’t ff 
| want to work for $15 a week all your life, do you?’ Of course he didn't. ‘Well,’ I i 
| said, ‘there’s a way to climb out of your job to something better. Takeupacourse fff 
} with the International Correspondence Schools in the work you want to advance in, fj 


00 a Month!” | 


— — see ee TEAR OUT me eee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


7 6 S37 SCRANTON, PA, 

Plain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 

the position, or in the subject, before which I L— > 4 
ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER §C) BOOKKEEPER 
Electric Lighting and Kys. Stenographer and Typist 
Electric Wiring Private Secretary 
Telegraph Engineer Busi 
Telephone Work 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Toolmaker 
Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENGR 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Ballder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 





() Commercial Law 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Railway Accountant 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card and Sign Ptg. 
SALESMANSHIP 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
Poultry Raising 
Railroad Positions 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
AUTOMOBILES 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Common School Subjects 

















Sheet Metal Worker ILLUSTRATING 
Textile Overseer or Supt, Cartooning Spanish 
OHEMIST Mathematics Teacher 
Pharmacy Navigation {_] Banking 
Name 
Present Business 1-1-26 
Occupation Address 
Street 
and No. 
City State 





Canadians may send this coupon to International Cor- 
respondence Schools Canadian, Ltd,, Montreal, Canada 















life. 


You Have a Beautiful Face—But Your Nose? 


N this day and age attention to your appearance is an 

absolute necessity if you expect to make the most out of 
_ Not only should you wish to appear as attractive as 
Possible for your own self-satisfaction, which is alone well 
worth your efforts, but you will find the world in general 
judging you greatly, if not wholly, by your “looks,” therefore 
it pays to “look your best”’ at all times. 
looking otherwise; it will injure your welfare. Uponthe impression you 
constantly make rests the failure or success of your life—which is to be 
your ultimate destiny? My new Nose-Shaper ““TRADOS” (Model 25) cor- 
rects now ill-shaped noses without operation quickly, safely and permanently. 
Is pleasant and does not interfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 


Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct Ill-Shaped Noses 
without cost if not satisfactory. 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1545 Ackerman Bldg, Binghamton, N. Y. 







Permit no one to see you 
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A Be a Jazz Music 
| Master 


Ves, you can, even if 
you'vencver toucheda 
piano. I have perfecteida 
~—_ method which enables you 
on! to play all popular song 
| cic hits perfectly by ear. All 

us! ou need know is how to 

NO! 5 umatune. My method 

Aud a enables you to transform 

the tune into actual JAZZY 

music on the piano. All 
by car. 


Easy to Learn 


' 

BE A Many Masters of Jazz 
and Ragtime music don't 
know a note. Be a Music 


—_— Sj Master yourself. Itiseasy 
aa oe " —No tedious dingdong 

a daily practice, with the 
do, re, mi,—just 20 brief, 
entertaining lessons . and 
you have a musical ability 
at which your friends will 


| 4¢| marvel. 
LESSONS Hum the Tune, 


Play it by Ear 








i | ; Hear a new popular song 
| Pee hit, hum it then play it. 
| All by ear. Just think of 
MAI : the happiness this easily 

) TENGE | acquired ability will bring 
you, how many friends you 
will make, how popular 
se] you will be when you 
JAZZ the newest song suc- 
cess of Broadway. All 
‘done by ear. 
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Bea Jazz Music Master. 
D © a? ww oo 
On DES ; =31 018 


Ronald G. Wright, Director 
Niagara School of Music, Dept. 338 Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Without obligation to me, please maii to address 
below, your booklet, **The Niagara Method. 


NAMC..ccccccceccesscsseseeseseseeeeresseseses 


Street... cccccccccsssescesesessssscessessseesees 
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Just send me your 
» name, age and 


‘ >. address and I 
“QB will send you 
my Free book on 


SCIENTIFIC 
BOXING 


explaining exactly 
what my home 
course in Boxing 
and Physical Train- 

ing contains, 
Gibbons Athletic 

Association 

, Dept. F 

‘A Metropolitan Theatre Bldg. 


b, St. Paul, Minn. 











Learn Mechanica 
DRA 


Earn $35 to $100 a Week 


Are you earning less than this amount? 
If so my offer will interest you. I offer to 
give youa thorough, practical training in 
mechanical drawing by mail, in your spare 
time, at home. Course includes highest 

quality set of instrumentsand Drafting equip- 
ment. I guarantee to give you a Geren, 









practical training that qualifies fora high 
salaried position as a professional Drafts 
man. My graduates sre making good with big 
concerns everywhere. Write for free book 
of information ‘*‘Your Future in Drafting.’ ’ 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING, ROY C. CLAFLIN, Pres. 
Dept. 1399 14th & T St., Washington, D.C. 
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who had lived in the 
woods there for a 
year, who had court- 
ed me and won my 
love and married the 
me!” 

“Married you?” 

“Yes. Our own 

good father Mich- 
aud, who had known 
me all my life mar- 
ried us, in his little 
house on the St. 
Pierre trail. He 
thought Geoffrey Ar- 
nold was a good and 
honest man—was it 
any wonder I, an innocent girl, believed in 
him? We had one week of perfect happi- 
ness. He had fitted up a cabin for us, with 
|such pretty, comfortable things. I cooked 
| the meals and he brought wood and water 
|—we were like two children playing house! 
| In the evenings we sat by the open fire and 
talked of all the years to come. Oh, it was 
wonderful!”’ 

She paused, her eyes full of memories, 
|and he broke in impatiently. 

“Well, and then?” 

“Then, on the eighth day he went down 
| to the settlement. I was alone. A woman 
'came.”’ Her voice had grown strained 

now, and she spoke in short, almost sobbing 
sentences. ‘‘She said she was Mrs. Geoffrey 
Arnold. She laughed at me when I told 
her that I— I!—was Geoffrey’s wife. Her 
attorney was with her. He told me Geoffrey 
had done those things before, that women 
were a habit with him. They seemed sorry 
for me. They were going to wait till he 
came and they'd see that he settled a hand- 
some sum on me. I slipped into the other 
room, out the window, down the trail. You 
know the rest. I never saw him nor heard 
'of him again until tonight, when. he ap- 
peared as Lord Stanhope.” 

“But why didn’t you tell me this in the 
beginning? A woman like you to cover upa 
| thing like that! I had been a gentleman 
| with you. Those two weeks we were snow- 

bound I never as much as touched your 
hand. You didn’t have to marry me! I 
can’t understand—”’ 

He broke off suddenly and bent forward, 
peering into her face which went dead white 
under his pitiless scrutiny. The stillness 


Louis-B. 


Jane Murfin. 
Paul Kelly. 
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Hubert Randolph. . 
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Playthings of Destiny 
ARRATED, by permission, from 


Mayer-Associated 
First National production. 
Scenario by Anthony 
Directed 
Carewe with the following cast: 
Laneau..... 
Geoffrey Arnold... .Herbert Rawlinson 
..Walter McGrail 
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of the room was in- 
tense, sinister. His 
eyes bored into hers, 
remorselessly, until 
with a cry of protest 
her hands went up to 
cover them. Then, 
with a still, savage 
fury, he gripped both 
slender hands in one 
of his own, and with 
the other forced her 
face up to the light. 

“Whose child is 
Dick?” he demanded, 


Story by 


by - Edwin 


William V. Mong 


hoarsely. ‘Mine, or 
his?” 
“His,” she gasped. “Oh, God! I 


couldn’t help it! What could_I do? 
how it was with me, Hubert!” 

“Be quiet! I am thinking!” he snapped, 
and turned ftom her to pace the room for 
long moments while she sat motionless, 
cowering. When he turned to her at last 
face and voice were incased in an icy mask. 

“There’s no use talking. What did you 
tell him out there tonight?” 

“That I hated and despised him. That 
no words could convey my contempt for 
him. That he must leave in the morning.” 

“I see. Then the idea is, he keeps still 
and we keep still, and he goes away—and I 
lose the governor-generalship! Oh no, I 
don’t, my lady! I get it—and you're the 
person who turns the trick! Tomorrow 
you go on the hunting party. Affairs of 
state detain me here. And you come back 
with the promise of my appointment, or 
I'll tell him and all the rest of the world 
what you are, and who Dick is! That will 
assure your son a nice future, won't it?” 

“You wouldn’t force me to ask a favor 
of the man who insulted, degraded, be- 
trayed me? You wouldn’t do that, Hu- 
bert?”’ she almost screamed. 

“It’s little enough to ask, I call it! Re- 
member, I respected you, protected you, 
married you! And you let me do it! Don’t 
try to pose to me as a person of fine and 
honorable feelings. Will you go out to- 
morrow and bring me back my appoint- 
ment, or shall I go up to him now?” He 
turned, as if to leave her, and she broke 
down, sobbing hysterically. 

“I'll go. I'll do anything, if only Dick 
need never know!” 


Think 
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Playthings of Destiny 


(Continued) 


“Well, do your share now, and he’! 
never know through me.” 

He left her then and she sank on the 
floor beside the window, resting her fore- 
head on its low sill, looking out hopelessly 
toward a faint touch of silver that rimmed 
the eastern horizon. When the sun came 
flaming up she rose, rang for a maid, had 
a bath, coffee, and dressed herself in riding 
togs. 

“Please tell Mr. Randolph I am resting, 
and ask him to come for me when it is 
time for the party to start,’’ she directed, 
“and send Dicky to me.” 

Dickey came, sweet and fresh from his 
morning bath, his blue eyes shining with a 
new delight. 

““Muvver-dear! There’s the nicest man 
here. He was out in the garden, early, when 
nurse let me out to play before breaktast. 
And we talked, and he told me stories. I 
like him best of anybody 'cept you! His 
name’s Lord Stanhope and he hasn’t any 
little boy at all. I wish my daddy was like 
him!” 

“Hush, dear! Daddy loves you very 
much!’’ Pain was tearing at her heart, a 
pain she could not understand. She told 
herself fiercely that she hated Lord Stan- 
hope, that she despised him, that nothing 
was too bad for him, and yet—and yet— 

The spell of those days in the cabin, shut 
in from the world—those long, sweet, 
dream-filled days and nights! For five 
years she had tried to forget, tried to hate 
him, tried to despise him—and she did, 
she did! 

Yet why did her heart leap to Dickey’s 
plaintive “I wish my daddy was like him!” 

Desperately, she pulled herself together 
for the day’s ordeal. It seemed to her that 
she moved in a strange, weird dream through 
the morning greetings, the goodbye to 
Hubert with his politely murmured regrets 
for the affairs of state that detained him; 
the ride to the inn where the whole party 
left their ponies and took on guides and 
attendants for’ the short walk into the 
jungle; the decision to separate the party 
into pairs to compete for a trophy; the 
appailing realization that Geoffrey was to 
be her partner; the agony of walking with 
him through the sweet scented morning, 
while the guides stalked ahead and the 
attendants trailed behind. 

Once away from the party, they made 
no pretense at conversation. What was 
there to say, between them? Miserably, 





she tried to broach the subject she must | 


bring before him, but always her heart 
revolted from the task. The hours dragged 
by, and it was mid-afternoon. 

Suddenly out of the silence, like an arrow 
from a bow, leaped a huge beast, straight 
toward Julie. With one bound Stanhope 
flung himself in front of her, as the animal 
leaped, a fearful picture of ‘wide- mouthed, 
sharp-fanged rage. A gun spoke, and the 
creature dropped, at their very feet. Julie 
found herself sobbing, shaken out of all 
self-control. 

“Why did you risk your life for me?” 
she shuddered. 

“IT would gladly give my life to save you 
from harm,” he said gently. ‘‘Come, you 
are tired. Now that we have something 
to show for the day, we will turn back.” 

He called the guides and bade them follow 


the attendants who already had slung the | 


great beast from a pole and were trotting 
back in the direction of the inn. The oldest 
guide shook his head, and pointed a warn- 
ing finger toward the sky. Stanhope 
nodded, and they all went off, leaving 
Stanhope and Julie quite alone. 

“The old fellow is afraid of storms,’’ he 
explained. “But I know this country 
pretty well, and there’s a point with a won- 
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Star in Paramount Pic- 
tures—one of the beautiful 
screen favorites who uses 
and recommends Maybell 
Beauty Aids 








t/ rs. 
Chay hel] Beauty Instantly Revealed by 


heaut tii lids Slanbetlirre 


Maybelline’smissionisrevealingbeauty. Justaweetouch 
toeyebrows and eyelashes makes a world of difference. It gives 


‘acelfow ders q h. just the needed help to define the brows and make the lashes 


appear naturally long and luxurious. Then your eyes are a 
Bear t 'G pe yn eae more Se, ey realize hig ss depend 
r of the stage, screen and society realize this fact and depen 
f ‘Y ream $ l, upon Ma ay lline to reveal hidden beauty. You, too, would 
delighted with the wonderful results obtained. 


; iy ant ty hi Ou L1OC5 es Maybelline is absolutely harmless and greaseless. Easy 
and delightful to use. Applied with a dainty little brush and 

fi; ») KS tick. with instant results. No messy rubbing or smearing. No matter 
? 50 how — your natural beauty, Maybelline will enhance it, 








Scant brows and lashes appear instantly long and luxurious. 


ila tory $ l. One box lasts many months. 
Avoid disappointment by acceptin only {genuine 
aybelline’’ in the dainty purple and gold box which contains 
Eyela sh and oye a mirror and two brushes, one for lashes and one for bringing 
the eyebrows to a fine point. Two shades—Brown for Blonds, 


_ brow Stimulator 5% 50 Black for Brunettes. 


Price 75c. At your dealer’ oor from us prepaid, in 
plain wrapper. Satisfaction assured or money refunded. Send 
4c postage for ‘‘MAYBELL BEAUTY BOOKLET”’ containing 
real beauty hints. 


|AtYour Diahuaie MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4305-21 Grand Blvd, Chicago 
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rte We'll Send the Ri 
For Examination to You by Return Mail 


If satisfied pay the postman $3.00 and 
send us $1.00 a month for seven 
months, or return at our expense. 
Send No Money Dismonds, Jewels, 


Pearls, Watches, Ivory, Silverware, Clocks, etc., 
on LIBERAL CREDIT TERMS. 
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At Home By Mail 


Attractive positions open for men and boys. 
Salaries up to $3,500 a year. Beginners om 


727.WALNU 


$125 a month plus Room and Board, which 
means more than $200 at the start. One of our 
recent graduates is getting $6,000 a year. Opportunity to 
travel or locate in land radio offices. We train you by 
mail in a short time—some have completed the course in 1( 
weeks. No previous experience necessary. First cor- 
respondence radio school in America. Our new aut 


WIRELESS INSTRUMENT, “‘The Natrometer’’ Fl RNISHE I 
EVERY STUDENT. 


Send for FREE BOOK, “Wireless, The Opportunity of Today.” 
NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE, Dept..562, Washington, D.C. 





ABLACH 


Face Powper 


To have and to hold a fair complexion, 
use Lablache. Delicate skins welcome 
its gentle caress. It’s a sweet tribute 
to lovely women. It 

goes farther and 

is so natural. 


Refuse 





Substitutes 


They may be danger- 
ous. Flesh, White, Pink 
or Cream, 7ic,. a box 
ot druggists or by mail. 
Over two million boxes 
sold annually. Send 
10c. for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumera, Dept. 57 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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THIS COLLEGE STUDENT 
EARNED $15,000. A YEAR 
IN SPAKE: TIME. 








Good dancers interested in becoming success- 

ul dancing teachers are invited to write for 

details of membership in the National Institute 

of Social Dancing, Dept. 75, Dunn Bldg., N.Y. 

1f you simply want to le dancing, send 25c. 
for sample lesson. 


DOLLARS IN HARES 


We pay $7.00 to $18.50 and up a pair and 
express charges. Big Profit. We furnish 
guaranteed high grade stock and buy all 
you raise. Use back yard, barn, boxes 
and runways. Contract and Illustrated Catalog Free. 
Standard Food & Fur Ass’n 
401B Broadway New York 



















Dialogs, Monologs P Vaudeville Acta 
Musical Readinge Y Sper testace's Pay 
Drills, Pageants Make-upGoods 


Tableaux, Jokes, Folk Dances. Entertainments, 
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CatalogF ree. T.S.Denison&Co, Dept 7g Chicago 
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Playthings of Destiny 


(Concluded ) 


derful view, just beyond here. I'd like 
to look at it with you, if you don’t mind 
going on a bit.” 

“That will be my chance to ask him for 
the appointment,” she thought, and nodded, 
miserably. 

A few minutes of silent walking and they 
came out on a narrow strip of land, sand 
covered, where the sea rolled up in green, 
curling waves on either side. In spite of 
her unhappiness Julie gave a little cry of 
admiration. He smiled down at her. 

“I always dreamed of bringing you here, 
“Shall we walk down 
to the very tip? It’s wonderful there, 
where the sea and the sky blénd into one 
great, thrilling expanse.” 


x * * * 


Presently they stood on the point, en- 


| wrapped in beauty, nothing around them 


| it? 


| brusquely. 





save the boundless expanse of mother-of- 
pearl that was sky and sea, earth and 
heaven. A silence enfolded them, broken 
only by the thud of the surf. And suddenly, 
moved by an impulse she could not con- 


| trol, Julie lifted her face. 


“Geoffrey,”’ she said, “why did you do 

How could you, when I loved you so?” 
He opened his lips, then closed them 
tightly, as if he choked back a flood of 
words. After a moment he spoke, quietly. 

“But now your life is happy again. You 
have your husband, your child, a wonder- 
ful, love-blessed home. And tomorrow 
your husband will be governor-general of 
Jamaica. 1 recommended the appoint- 
ment this morning.” 

Relief flooded her heart, but with it a 
great desolation. Again she insisted: 
“Why did you do it, Geoffrey?” 

Again his lips tightened, He turned 

“We must be getting back— 
great heavens, we are too late!” 
' For, even as they turned, a black, roar- 
ing cloud was swooping down upon them; 
the wind came shrilling like a thousand 
demons; the sea began to thunder; the 
whole world was filled with the pande- 
monium that marks the sudden, devastat- 
ing fury of a tornado. 

“There was a hut back there!”’ he gasped, 
and picked her up in his arms, running, 
stumbling over the few rods until he burst 
through the door of a tumble-down hut and 
sat her down, whirling instantly to close 
and barricade the door against the force of 
the wind. She leaned from the little win- 
dow, looking out at the waves which al- 
ready were running swiftly up to within 
a few feet of their refuge. 

“We shall be drowned here,’ she said, 
quietly. ‘Geoffrey, I think it is fate. 
Nothing can help us. Don’t care, dear, 
I don't! I am glad. Now that death is 
near I can tell you what | have longed all 
day tosay. I love you, I have always loved 
you. I shall love you through death and 
through eternity!” 

“But Randolph! Your child!” he gasped, 
unbelieving. 

“Our child, Geoffrey! Yours and mine,” 
she breathed, and on her face, as she spoke, 
was a bright, unearthly radiance. 

“Our child! Ours? Oh, Julie—and you 
believe—tell me, does Randolph know?” 

“I told him last night. He never 
dreamed, before. And I tried to hate you— 


but I can’t. And I don’t have to, now!” 


a . 
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The sea thundered up to lap at the hut. 
Their voices were almost lost in the fury 
of the storm. He caught her in his arms, 
mgt her to him hungrily, sobbing over 

er. 

“Listen, little Julie. I was going away, 
letting you think the worst, because I 
thought you were happy with your hus- 
band and his child. I thought it would 
spoil your life if I told you the truth. But 
you're my wife, Julie! You were always 
mine! That woman was a liar. The at- 
torney was a shyster. They came there to 
try to blackmail me about an old boyish 
prank, and when they found you there 
they had to get you out of the way, some- 
how. They succeeded. God, how they 
succeeded, with you! But I forced their 
lies down their throat and kicked them out. 
And all night we hunted for you—all the 
trappers and the villagers helped me. 
In the morning we found your cape frozen 
in the ice below the falls.” 


“Yes, it blew away,” said Julie. ‘And 
you thought I was drowned? Poor 
Geoffrey! But it doesn’t matter now. 


Nothing matters. Kiss me, dearest. I’m 
so glad we found each other, before the end. 
Listen, dear! I think that’s the last crash. 
Kiss me again, Geoffrey!” 

With a crash and a boom and a long, 
wailing shriek, the wind and the sea rushed 
in to claim their prey. 

As suddenly as the storm had risen, it 
died, and a great peace hung over land and 
sea. Presently, the sky brightened toward 
the west and the sun broke through, turn- 
ing the clouds to a bank of gold. 

Miraculously, the two had been flung to 
a point slightly higher, and the waves re- 
ceding left them there, Julie unharmed, 
but Geoffrey with a broken arm and a 
cruelly bruised body. There the searching 
party, a hundred strong, found them in the 
early dawn, Geoffrey now in a delirium of 
fever and pain, Julie with a new look that 
was half of fear and half of exaltation. 

“What will I do? How can I decide? 
What is right? How will Hubert treat us? 
Will he let me go, without ruining Geoffrey 
and Dick?” she wondered, all through the 
slow, painful journey home. 

But Hubert Randolph for twelve long, 
tortured hours had believed Julie dead— 
sent to her death by him! Then too, the 
man’s ambition was greater than his love 
or his hate or his pride. There are men like 
that. Between the remorse and his ambi- 
tion Julie’s path was made easy. When 
Geoffrey was able to sit up in bed with his 
little son beside him, Randolph came to 
him frankly. 

“Julie is yours, legally, and she loves 
you,” he said. “She must go to England, 
to put the boy in school—all Englishmen 
send their sons back home for their school- 
ing. You will be there, and she will not 
come back. The world soon forgets to 
wonder. And I, of course, stay here.” 

“As governor-general of the island,” 
Geoffrey said. “Il cabled my recommenda- 


tion of the appointment, before the storm.” 

So, in the end, to each man, came the 
gift that he craved. To Hubert Randolph 
the glory of political power; to Lord Stan- 
ee the greater glory of a woman’s 
ove. 











On Censorship. 


HE censorship situation now existing 

in Chicago is typical of the origin, 

growth and the carrying on of censor- 

ship agitation throughout the nation, says 

Martin T. Quigley, in Exhibitors Herald. 

An understanding of the Chicago matter 

sheds considerable light on the problem the 
industry is facing here and elsewhere. 

An outstanding feature of the Chicago 
situation which is characteristic of the agita- 
tion wherever it exists is that the entire 
matter is a product not of public thought 
and opinion but due wholly and directly 
to the zealous interference of a little group 
of professional agitators who are practically 
without standing or influence in the various 
professions and vocations with which they 
are identified. Individually they are the 
vagrant atoms of humanity that mean little 
to the community with which they are 
identified but banded together in the com- 
mon cause of minding someone else’s busi- 
ness they find themselves in a flattering 
position of superficial prora:aence which 
appeals very much to their own idea of 
their importance. 

It is this type of petty agitator who be- 
lieves that his individual thought is public 
opinion. When he discovers by some 
process of clear thinking, unusual to him, 
that his notions are at variance with those 
of the general public he immediately con- 
cludes that the public is deluded and forth- 
with his activities take a spurt with the 
idea that the benighted public is dependent 
upon him to lead it out of darkness. 

The writer has more than the ordinary 
observer's information concerning the cali- 
bre and the activities of the group that has 
been engaged for some time in censorship 
agitation in Chicago. At the outset of the 
work which was represented to be intended 
to follow lines of sanity and intelligence 
he was identified with the matter as secre- 
tary of the commission which had the 
inquiry in hand and continued in that 
capacity until the proceedings took on a 
farcical aspect and the meeting hall became 
nothing more than an echo chamber for 
vapid and bigoted mouthings from persons 
blinded to any true understanding of the 
problem by prejudice and misunderstand- 
ing and impelled largely by an egotistical 
desire to dictate to the industry. 

After many months of this sort of thing 
the commission just naturally died. Buta 
little coterie not content with the natural 
demise, after many futiie effoits to put life 
back in the body as a whole took it upon 
themselves to function for the commission 
that had passed awav and proceeded to 
write a report and prepare a_ proposed 
ordinance. The resulting report is an odd 
document. It is a queer miscellany of 
random views of many persons who did 
not even claim to know motion pictures or 
censorship. Represented in the symposium 
are such types as Arthur Burrage Farwell, 
Chicago’s ghost of Anthony Comstock, and 
specialists on children’s diseases. Careful 
reading of the report can only cause the 
reader to wonder what it is all about. 

There is but one weapon with which to 
combat censorship agitation. It is valid 
public opinion. The public does not want 
censorship. If it was dissatisfied with the 
product as a whole that producers are 
turning out it would not be necessary for 
it to await the enactment of any laws be- 
cause merely by the withdrawal of its 
patronage at the box office it could effect 
an immediate and decisive change. If the 
industry did not have tHt public’s endorse- 
ment there would still be no need of censor- 
ship laws because there would be no pic- 
tures to censor. 

On the censorship proposition all that the 
industry wants in Chicago or elsewhere is 
that the voice of the majority, and not that 
of an infinitesimal minority, be listened to. 
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Surely You Will 
Send for This Dainty Beauty Book 


N° matter how many beauty book- endorsed and are practiced regularly 
lets you have read, you mustget by such beautiful stage and screen 
your copy of “The Woman Who.” __ stars as Martha Hedman, Ruth Ro- 
It is unquestionably the most com- land, Agnes Ayres, Corinne Griffith 
prehensive treatise of its kind ever and many others. Think how much 
written. It contains chapters on— this means to you. And remember 
How to properly care for your com- that all this wonderful information is 
plexion; How to have thick, lustrous embodied inahandsomelittle24-page 
hair; Howto have good-looking grace- booklet that we send to you upon 
fulhands, sparklingeyes;Howtohave receipt of only six cents. You prob- 
a youthful figure; What todoforner- ably know us already. We make 
vous headaches, insomnia, fatigue. the famous $5 Star Electric Massage 
Specific home treatments that save Vibrator, the $12.50 Star Motor 
time and money. Vibrator, and the Star Electric Fan, 

which sells for $10 complete. Fitz- 
The health and beauty hints given gerald Mfg. Co., Dept. 214, Torring- 
in ‘‘The Woman Who” have been _ ton, Conn. 


Then See the Star Motor Vibrator 


It is demonstrated free of charge 
at most drug, department and elec- 
trical goods stores. Insist on getting 
the *‘Star.’ 



































POPULARITY FOLLOWS THE 0 Hl d d Fil F it 
- One hundred handsome postcard 
If you play quaint, dreamy, fasci- sictures of both old and new 
nating Hawaiian music or latest Seeveiten including popular 
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e@ give you tEE a handsome 
Ukulele if you enroll now. Write for free Narrative of THE FILM PORTRAIT Co. 
' 1 Box 4, Kensington Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hawaiian Music and offer. No obligations! Send now! 30 AGENTS WANTED NO CATALOGS SENT 
Hawaiian Institute of Music, 1400 Broadway, Dept. 3Y, New York 

















BIG MONEY 


In Magazine and 
Mon eeaser Illustrating 


Magazine and newspaper illustrating is a fine, highly paid profession. 
It offers really unlimited opportunities to those who are trained in eneral 
illustration, cartooning, comics, etc., with equally profitable side lines of 
chalk talking, movie animating, and lettering for business uses. The 
Federal Modern Course in Illustrating and Cartooning has been built by 
the leading illustrators (Neysa McMein, Briggs, Sidney Smith and thirty- 
five others.) It gives thorough, practical and complete instruction in all 
Sees money-making branches of art. New Book Now Ready—Let us tell 
you how Federal students succeed. Send 6c in stamps, name, age and 
occupation, for catalog and the new book, “* Sworn Testimony.” 


Federal Schools, Inc.  sinncarocs mnnesora 














Retain thie 
Soul 


, Specialist in the 
re if skin and Aatr, invites 
Sor ree consultation 
farticula? freatment given 
by expert operat 


SPECIALTIES: 


s 

ADELE MILLAR’S BEAUTY MILK: 
A liquid face cream(non-oily),soothing and 
beneficial, giving the much coveted velvety 
complexion. Indispensable as a foundation 
for powder, the best protection for outdoor | 
exposure. Price $1.50 


ADELE MILLAR’S HONEY COMPOUND: 
Treats the skin as avacuumcleaner. Price $1. 


ADELE MILLAR’S/-GRO HAIRSHAMPOO: | 
(Tar-Jelly). Oilpack and tonic treatment in | 








one. Will help to stop Dandruff, falling 
hair, premature grayness and aid in restor- 
ing LUSTRE, leaving hair soft and fluffy 
(an ideal preparation for white, gray, dyed 
and bleached hair). Price (large can) $1.00. | 


ADELE MILLAR’S WONDER PEEL PASTE: 
Four days’ treatment — one hour each day. 
Immediate resul's. Harmless. It will help 
to remove FRECKLES, BLOTCHES, 
WRINKLES, contract enlarged pores, 

tighten baggy skin. Complete with direc- 
tions. 5 $10.00 postpaid. 

Mail inquiries, if addressed ADELE MILLAR, Dept. M, 

21 West 34th Street 345 Stockton Street 

New York, N. Y San Francisco 
receive personal attention. 


ADELE MILLAR’S PREPARATIONS ARE GUARANTEED 


| dismissed, hung lax at his side. 




















Have Baby Comfy 


in a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleacure for you when 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in th is ~ y— nt 


crib. *‘The safest way, the doctors say. Crib easily 
strapped in any touring car. Spring arrangement ab- 
sorbs all shock over roughest roads. Hood when raised 
protects against weather. Fold crib flat or detach when 
notin use. Sold everywhere or sent parcel post prepaid. 


Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name 
GORDON MOTOR CRI8 Co. 


219 North State St., Dept. 26 CHICAGO 


Learn to Dance! 


Sixty thousand penmte have successful- 
ly learned to dance through the famous 


PEAK SYSTEM OF 
MAIL INSTRUCTION 


You too can learn Fox-Trot, One-Step, 



























dances in your own home -- in a very 
short time. 

New Diagram Method: Easily and 
quickly learned. For beginners or experi- 
enced dancers. We guarantee success 
or no charge. 

Special Low Offer. Write today for in- 
formation and interesting booklet of 
dince facts -- free. No obligation. Write 
at once. 


Wm.Chandler Peak, M.B.,Pres. 
The Peak School of Dancing, Inc. 
Established 1880 

**The World’s Greatest College of Dancing and Allied Arts’’ 
Room 14 4737 Broadway Chicago, Wi. 
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standard makes, fully inspec- 

ted, strongly pebuilt, 65.00 down, 6 
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Most Startling Offer 


fn typewriter values. Don’t miss this gen- 
uine e opportunity to secure your machine at a $ Oo O 
price you'll — i 

Exchange 


Dest. 73, 117 North State Street, Chicago 22> OWN 


STAMMER 


if you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my large 
FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and the 
Advanced Natural Method of Cure.” Ask for special tuition 
rate and a FREE copy of “The Natural Speech Magazine.” 
oront and best school for stammerers in the world. Write toda~. 
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North-Western School, 2364 Grand Avo. Milwaukee Wis. 
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His Brother 


(Continued from page 84) 


He crossed to her and laid a clumsy 
hand upon her quivering should2r—clumsy 
because he knew no matter how lightly 
he laid his hand upon her its touch was 
repugnant to her. 

“Come, Alethea,” he said, in a voice 
from which all emotion had been squeezed, 
“it does no good to carry on in this way.” 

At his touch, at his words, she sat sud- 


| denly upright sweeping a pillow or two to 


the floor, so that his hand, thus abruptly 
He saw 
that her face was blotched with weeping. 
There was a white graincd patch where 
her cheek had been pressed against the 
weave of the black silk pillow. 

Her fair hair fell in a stream over one 
shoulder. 

And even so with her face blotched with 
red and white patches, with her hair dis- 
heveled and her eyes liquid with tears she 
was beautiful. Even so, she was beautiful 
to him. 

“Oh, you can say that!’’ she cried. ‘‘You 
can well say that: not to carry on. You 
can say that because you hated him.” 

‘Nobody knows as well as you that I 
had reason to hate him.” 

She laughed a little hysterically. “You 
always hated him, Hereward.” 

Hereward at that challence felt his 
thoughts driving back again to Basil, the 


| boy—the boy alight with laughter, climbing 


the perilous wall, the boy whom he had 
carried home in his arms from school, at 
whose bedside he had sat. ‘‘No, not al- 
ways,” he said, “I too once loved him.”’ 

“Loved him! You who have never 
known what love is! No, you always hated 
him, Hereward—ever since you realized 
he wasn’t following along the righteous 
path you trod—that all your family has 
trod, and that he made your own personal 
success seem as nothing because his own 
success in living was so much greater.” 

“Success that ended in a pauper’s grave, 
Alethea.”’ 

“Oh, you can't see 
never can see!”’ 

Again Hereward’s thoughts flashed back 
to the way Basil had plunged into life while 
he, Hereward, stood on the side lines. That 
was what Alethea meant. Yes, he could 
see that well enough. Sometimes he had 
fancied that Basil dealt in a different 
currency than his own. Basil could buy 
with a smile things that Hereward could 
never buy—not with all the money in the 
world. But Hereward realized this well 
enough. 

Alethea was speaking again. “It is 
true that everything you touch may turn to 
gold, Hereward, but everything he touched 
turned to happiness.” 

“You are charitable 
you.” 

“Oh, he never loved me as much as I 
loved him, Hereward!”’ 

Hereward felt a little sick at that con- 
fession tossed so lightly at him. Even if 
it were true why did she tell him, her hus- 
band. She might at least have spared him 
this. He gazed at her with brooding eyes. 
It almost seemed that she had dropped her 
cloak of mourning. She sat there, her eyes 
distant and shining, on her face a lovely 
lost look; her moist red lips were slightly 
parted. During the last two days he had 
hoped that now Basil was gone Alethea 
might turn to him again. Not at once of 
course. Slowly, slowly . but now that 
dear hope struggled and died within him. 
As she sat there she seemed consecrated to 
the memory of Basil. Was the man’s 
triumph to persist after the very grave 
had claimed him? Resentment burned 
within Hereward, it grew, it caught him 
suffocatingly at the throat. 


, Hereward. You 


because he loved 
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Alethea, 


“You have never explained to~ me, 
where you were the night Basil 
was killed,” he cried out in his smoulder- 
ing rage. 

“T told you I was at Marcia Lee’s. 

‘“‘And how do I know that is true?” 

“Go telephone her. Telephone her now!” 
She pointed to the instrument on a table 
resting under its frippery of disguising silks 
and laces. 

“Marcia Lee is your best friend. She 
would lie to shield you, Alethea, just as 
other people have lied to shield you.” 

“Yes, as other people have lied to shield 
me,” she repeated gravely. 

“You think then that I was with him 
that night?”’ she asked presently. 

“It is not only I who think so, Alethea. 
Everybody thinks so. Even the news- 
papers suspect it.” 

“IT wish te God it had been I!’’ she cried 
brokenly, and then turning to him with 
outstretched appealing hands, said, ‘Oh, 
don’t you see, Hereward, that the need for 
lying is past now—now that Basil is dead? 
Can't we for once, you and I, have the 
truth between us?” 

He looked at her from his gray eyes dark 
with pain. Even as yet he did not know 
whether he could believe her. “How I 
wish we could have the truth!” he exclaimed 
bitterly. 

She arose and walked past him down the 
room. She turned and he saw that her 
lips were smiling. Yes, they could smile 
and he felt a groan rise from the depths of 
him. He wanted to despise her and he 
couldn’t. He could only remain anchored 
in that chair offering her a begrudged ad- 
miration. There was that about her that 
caught and held him and made him her 
slave. Impossible to analyze these things, 
impossible to dismiss them. And, he 
thought with self-contempt, must he always 
offer his love where it was not desired?— 
or where it was tricked and betrayed? 

“Why, if it were not that I owed some- 
thing to you, Hereward,”’ she said, ‘to 
you and your name and the name of your 
children, I’d go to the housetops and cry 
aloud my love for Basil!’’ 

Hereward in that instant saw poignantly 
and clearly the thing that Basil had had 
and that he had missed: the love of woman, 
freely given, poured at his feet as an offering 
and not the tawdry love, patterned to the 
fireside, trapped out for the market, that 
he, Hereward, had been forced to buy. 

Alethea returned to the couch, to sit 
very quietly opposite him, her hands clasped 
over her knee. 

“Hereward,”’ she began, ‘‘tell me the 
truth: why did you hate Basil so bitterly?” 

“Because he tried to take you away from 
me.” 

“You mean that winter I first met him?” 

“Yes—that wretched winter!” 

She leaned forward, her eyes free from 
tears now fixed closely upon him. “If that 
is the only reason you hated him then listen 
to me, Hereward: It was-not Basil who 
wanted to take me away from you.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“It was I who begged Basil to take me 
with him. It was I who when he refused 
bought the ticket for the same boat he was 
sailing on.” 

“But he said when I found the ticket, 
Alethea, w hen I accused him—’” 

“Yes, it’s not the first time, Hereward, 
that a man has lied to save a woman's 
honor—such honor as I had left. For there 
was no sense in denying that ticket. You 
had asked to see his first. There was the 
other ticket in your hands. But he felt it 
might make it a little easier for me if he 
claimed that he had done the urging—not 
I. He did not even know about my plans 
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His Brother 


(Concluded ) 


until—untit you. discovered them and told 
him.” 

“Why do you tell me this now, Alethea?” 

“Because Basil is dead and you asked 
for the truth.” 

“But is this the truth?” 

“Do you think a woman boasts of her— 
of her failures?” 

Hereward’s senses were whirling. In 
that mad race through his mind he could 
catch hold of nothing—not a thread to tie 
to another thread, not a bit of the lost 
pattern to fit into another bit. 

“But Alethea—”’ he began and choked. 

“Can't you see, Hereward? He wouldn't 
let me go with him even though I plead on 
my knees. On my knees. You didn’t know 
I had ever knelt to a man, did you? And 
yet he loved me. I know he loved me. That 
knowledge is the only comfort I have had 
to hug to myself. He loved me and yet 
he would not let me go with him. Can you 
understand that?” 

“But why? You'd have gone!” 

“I'd have gone to the end of the earth 
with him if he’d lifted his little finger.”’ 

“But why then—?”’ 

“Why? Can’t you see even yet? Be- 
cause I was your wife. Because you were 
his brother.” 

“‘His brother, yes, but—’”’ 

“Because he loved you, Hereward.” 

““Me!”’ 

‘Because he put your pride and happiness 
before his own.”’ 

Hereward sat in the chair in a condition 
almost cataleptic. No, he couldn’t under- 
stand it. He could understand nothing. 
It had come too violently. His eyes 
wandered around the room to the desk— 
a’pretty little spindle desk—in the drawer 
of which three years ago he had found the 
steamship ticket to South Africa. Yes, 
that had been real. He had been able to 
understand that. He had known immedi- 
ately in a sudden shock of frightful horror 
what that had meant. But he couldn't 
grasp the meaning of the words Alethea 
had just spoken. No! Ah, no! It was too 


incredible. - Basil-had Joved him.. ~~ Basik| 
for his sake had sacrificed his own happi- | 
ness. No. No! that was too impossible 
of belief. No sane man could believe that. 

He gazed at Alethea again. 

It seemed almost as if Alethea’s eyes 
were sorry for him. 

But that too was an impossible thought. 

It may have been minutes later, it may 
have been hours later, that he stood again 
outside Alethea’s door. He couldn’t even 
remember whether he had said goodnight 


to her. He was numb with weariness. He 
wanted to sleep and sleep... and 
forget. Possibly in the morning he could 


think clearly, could unravel this extraor- 
dinary tangle that twisted itself about 
his brain. 

He went to the study. He threw him- 
self on the leather couch. His eyes burned 
with such an ache for sleep they felt as if 
they had been stung for hours with salt 
wind and salt spray. 

But he couldn't sleep. He lay there, his 
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hands clasped behind his head, his wide 
eyes staring at the ceiling. 

He arose and went out into the hall 
again. He made for the head of the stairs 
again. Below him was a pool of darkness 
pricked only by a single light flickering in 
the hall. It was silent. It was deserted. 
Involuntarily Hereward’s feet sought the 
stairs. Step by step he stumbled down. 

He felt his way through the dark draw- 
ing-room. A single dim light burned over 
the coffin. It guided him. 
thought came to him that it was like a 
star guiding him. 

He stood before the coffin and then 
awkwardly—because his knees were not used 
to bending—he slipped down in a crouching 
position. He pushed his hot face through 
the cloying sweetness of the lilies and the 
antagonistic stiff resistance of the coppery 
brown leaves until his burning forehead 
rested against the cool smooth mahogany 
of the casket. 

“Oh, my brother!’’ he whispered. 

It was there that sleep finally came to him. 





Making Americans by Movies 


(Continued from page 42) 


it was among the more intelligent men com- 
ing from the larger cities that the motion 
picture showed its influence. One young 
man, a well-educated Pole, who had studied 
in Belgium said, “I learned most of America 
through the news weekly pictures. There I 
often saw happenings in America which 
showed me the large cities and many hap- 
penings of interest. I remember once it was 
a football game and another time pictures of 
San Francisco. I realized that America was 
a wonderful country. I am afraid the com- 
edy pictures sometimes give a wrong im- 
pression of America. People may think it is 
a land where nothing is serious.’”’ Another 
bright Italian, when asked if he had seen 
American pictures in Europe, responded 
eagerly, ‘Oh, yes, yes. Very often have I 
seen the American pictures.” ‘‘What do 
you remember of them?” he was asked 
through the interpreter. ‘‘Cow pictures and 
pictures of the West and also I remember 
one picture of New York Harbor,” he re- 
plied. He had also seen some of the topical 
pictures of America. One other Italian 
answered, ‘“‘No I have not seen the American 
pictures myself but I have heard of them.” 

The American film often needs special 
adaption for the European market. The 
problem of changing it to meet the European 
taste is no simple matter. In the larger 
countries the films are practically re-edited 


and such changes made in sub-titles as 
European ethics and psychology demand. 
For certain films the translation is made in 
America but it is difficult to find a translator 
sufficiently familiar with European slang to 
give it the proper “punch.” In Japan a 
translator stands in front and tells the 
audiences what the American sub-titles 
mean. In China they generally run them 
American sub-titles and all. One attempt 
to use a translator nearly resulted in a riot. 
The Chinese could not follow American 
cause and effect and thought the translator 
was fooling them. 

Next let us go to Ellis ksland and see what 
part the film plays in helping to start the 
newcomers on the road of citizenship. 
Fortunately for America the Commissioner 
of Immigration at Ellis Island, Mr. Fred- 
erick A. Wallis, is a man of great human 
sympathy. He feels the responsibility of his 
position and knows that upon the treatment 
of the immigrant while under his charge may 
depend the side of the ledger on which that 
man, woman or child will be placed after a 
few years in America. He knows that these 
people come here frightfully ignorant of 
American opportunities, law, and institu- 
tions. America to them is.a land of dreams, 
a place where nothing but peace and happi- 
ness await them, and quite likely some of 

(Continued on page 113) 
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Removes Hair 


Immediately—safely 


Y actual test genuine De Miracle is 
B the safest and surest. When you 
use it you are not experimenting 
with a new and untried depilatory, 
S: because it has ben in use for over 20 
bai | years, and is the only depilatory that 
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in each hand and one between his teeth 
means you no harm. Still, where can you 
see these things hourly, as a matter of 
course, save in Hollywood? And are they 
not characteristic? 

That, too, is why almost everything 
goes in Holly wood. There is so much 
queer and unusual being done in the legit- 
imate making of pictures that the personal 
side slips by. It accounts in some measure 
for the infinite freedom, the unusual ex- 
pression of personality that exists. 

The last statistics, I believe, show that 
[there are 750,000 “stripped lizzies” in 
| Hollywood. Something like that, anyway. 
| There are enough to trip on every time you 
iturn around. You see the distances are 
iso great it is literally impossible to get 
aong without a car. “Stripped lizzies’ 
lare the answer. They are the well-known 
'Ford automobile—(as Mr. Lorimer once 
said, you can’t advertise Niagara so let’s 
speak right out in meeting) stripped of even 
their scanty clothing—almost 1 ude in fact. 
bi-w are painted in every color of the 
rainbow and they actually shy at Fatty 
Arbuckle’s new car. 

There is no class distinction in Hollywood, 
either. The most rabid socialist can point 
ito it as an example of communism, so far as 
“ai\social usages are concerned. Pcople who 
have money make a great to-do about it, 
of course. . But it makes absolutely no 
difference in the relations of people. You 
are just as apt to meet every different 
occupation, condition and salary of man 
and woman at any party you go to. Some 
of the greatest friendships I have ever 
known in the pictures exist between people 
of such radically different positions that it 
could not occur in other professions. 
Hollywood is always having parties, too. 
There is never a night that there isn’t a 
series of parties going on somewhere. Their 
only difference from others is that they are 
a bit more hilarious and usually last longer. 

There is, I think, less conversation about 
theories than in Greenwich Village. Though 
I know of one cellar Turkish Coffee House 
—where you pour your own coffee and tell 
the nice old cashier what you had as you 
go out—where the most ardent followers of 
Mr. Debs and Upton Sinclair gather. But 
there is just as much free action. The law 
of the colony is that everybody is entitled 
to do exactly as he or she sees fit in all 
personal matters. If you don’t like it you 
may stay away but you must not knock. 

I have never known of anyone losing 
caste for any personal action or opinion 
yet. Even that part of the colony that is 
happily married and lives more like the 
rest of the world, subscribes to this esprit 
de corps. While everybody is exceptionally 
fond of dishing dirt, it is only by way of 

conversation and interest. There is no 
criticism. Just let an outsider voice any! 

The Marion is another popular tearoom 
where they have a phonograph with all 
the latest records:and the best devil cake 
and real Chinese tea. The last time I was 
there Tony Moreno was holding the floor 
with a lecture about Spain. Everybody 
jumps up and down, putting on favorite 
records, wandering from table to table for 
a cigarette, dancing between courses. 





VERYBODY knows everybody and all 

about them—and people are always spok- 
n of by their first names. Initials are exceed- 
ingly popular and carry the right shade of 
democratic camaraderie without —S 
tion of personal acquaintance— “‘C. B. 
starting to shoot next week,’”’ or, “They 
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“Oh, Hollywood!” 


(Continued from page 22) 


say T. H. I. has turned off the lights down 
at the shop for a while’”’ or, ‘“‘Well, when 
D. W. was out here—’’ But right here are 
where lots of the gags and much of the 
subtle atmosphere and inspiration of the 
pictures is gained—thought out, talked out. 

Franks is a French restaurant famed for 
its coffee, its pastry and its Roquefort 
cheese dressing. It has a most Parisian 
atmosphere—a bit more serious and mascu- 
line than some other places. But the dis- 
cussions grow wild and general in there 
somet mes. Passing outside you’d think 
you were listening to a football game. It 
is often called the “Club” because that is 
what it actually resembles. Al Christie 
has a table there where he has eaten every 
noon for a year. King Vidor and his staff 
have another. Allen Holubar and his 
assistant drop in to sit at a little side table 
waited on by a bald-headed old Frenchman 
—a character well known to everyone in 
the movies. Bayard Veillier, Tom For- 
man, Tommie Meighan, Jack Holt, Milton 
Sills, Bert Lytell are generally there. 


OLLYWOOD-ITES never leave Holly- 
wood. The only reasons a man goes 
away are to see the first run of his own pic- 
ture or to go tothe fights. And when they do 
go—to the beaches or nearby cafes—they 
just take Hollywood right along with them 

The Log Cabin, a charming, unique place 
at the entrance to Laurel Canyon, is another 
playground of the movies. A sort of per- 
sonalized roadhouse, permeated with that 
careless, at-home spirit of the movies. 
It is always characterized by little im- 
promptu programs that are vastly enter- 
taining—with the guests as re ger 

There is of course a great deal of ‘‘sex”’ 
in Hollywood. The freedom Sama 4 men 
and women is very great. Conversations 
in mixed crowds are no different to those 
when it isn’t mixed. Women can—and do 
—what they like. They work, play, love 
and draw their pay checks on exactly the 
same basis as men. Not even Greenwich 
Village has achieved so great a freedom in 
this regard. It is one of the supreme char- 
acteristics which the real Hollywood will 
show you. There is much easy good fun, 
light kissing, many pet names, all of which 
mean no more than the birds singing. 

There are salons, too, in Hollywood 
(one O only). I know at least five—where 
you can find as interesting, as cosmopoli- 
tan, as broad a collection of people as there 
are in the world. People who are there 
because they are great, or famous, others 
who are there because they are witty, or 
funny, or odd, or amusing, or charming. 
These gatherings are open almost to every- 
body in the colony who keeps his face 
fairly clean. 

The Studio Club, where a great many of 
the girls live, is a remarkable institution— 
characterized by freedom yet with its own 
unwritten laws. There is even a Motion 
Picture People’s Church, that caters to 
their special spiritual needs. 

The Community Theater which is man- 
aged by a clever little woman named Neely 
Dickson, is as odd as any Greenwich Village 
playhouse, and its one-act plays are “‘strong 
meat”’ intellectually. 

It is hard to word-paint a place like 
Hollywood. Because the whole thing is 
so intangible, so indefinable. 

So now, as I think of Hollywood itself, 
and what I have written, I feel like the 
famous man who said, “Yes, the conception 
was a rose, but the achievement is a rose 
grown grey.” 
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these ideas have been gained from American 
pictures or from friends who have seen 
American pictures. Many immigrants have 
friends and relatives in America; others 
have no one to whom they can go for advice. 
Because of this, Commissioner Wallis has 
now arranged with the Immigrant Guide 
Service of the Y. M. C. A. to hang a screen 
in the assembly room and on three ev enings 
of each week, give a picture show. The first 
program was given on November 17th. It 
consisted of six reels one industrial, one 
scenic, one American city, one educational, 
and two comedies. Special musical num- 
bers were also a part of the program. One 
had only to look into the upturned faces of 
the two thousand men, women and children 
to know whether it was a success. The first 
comedy was a Chaplin picture. At sight of 
the famous figure every immigrant gave a 
shout of recognition and the children danced 
with delight. No American audience was 
ever as attentive or eager. That evening of 
November 17th marked the first time in the 
history of Ellis Island that an entertain- 
ment had been given during the evening for 
these strangers who will soon be Americans. 
And it was the motion picture which made 
this possible. As these programs continue 
during the winter it is planned to have 
speakers who can explain the educational 
and travel pictures in the various tongues 
so that they may learn more of American 
laws and opportunities. 

Commissioner Wallis is not content to 
stop even here in utilizing the motion pic- 
ture in helping to meet the immense problem 
of American immigration. At the time of 
writing this article, plans are on foot to set 
up a miniature theater in the steerage of 
every large liner bringing immigrants to this 
country. The plan suggested is as follows: 
Give each immigrant a pamphlet in his own 
language stating briefly the importé ant facts 
about Ellis Island; what the inspection con- 
of; what obligations he must meet; 
what agencies are willing to help him and 
what to expect in New York. Also state the 
opportunities of other sections of the coun- 
try. On each ship have a man assigned 
who speaks the language of the land of em- 
barkation. Furnish this man with a port- 
able projection machine and both educa- 
tional and recreational films with sub-titles 
in the proper language. Arrange a regular 
program during the eve ‘nings of the journey 


sists 
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when these films can be shown in connection 
with a brief talk on America. 

It is expected that certain agencies inter- 
ested in Americanization and public educa- 
tion will work in co-operation with the 
steamship companies in formulating this 
plan. It is during the trip across, when 
there is leisure time making fertile fields for 
the seeds of discontent to be sown, and 
wrong ideas of America spread about, that 
these strangers can be taught the truth) 
ubout America and what their problems and 
responsibilities will be when they arrive. It 
would also give them the information which 
will be most helpful in quickly finding their 
place in our midst, and especially emphasize 
the opportunities in rural districts, thus 
lessening the dangerous congestion of we, 
cities. 

During the first week of December sal 
United States Department of Labor opened | 
up headquarters in the barge office in New 





| 
York for a bureau where information con-| 
cerning labor opportunities in our western | 


states will be made available to the immi- 
grant. A letter has been sent to the Gover- 


nors of all the states asking their co-oper-| depend largely on just 


ation in bringing information concerning the 
needs of their state before those immigrants 
who are seeking opportunities in the West. 
And here again is the motion picture, which 
will carry the greatest burden of delivering 
this message, for it is planned to have pic- 
tures which can show as only a picture can 
what the resources of our country are and 
what the stranger may find waiting him. 
This bureau has the possibilities of a won- 
derful future, not only for the newly arrived 
immigrant but for those in the East who 
would like to go forward to the land, but 
without the motion picture it can carry no 
message which could be stimulating or con- 
vincing. 

The New York State Board of Education 
is also doing its share through their Depart- 
ment of Visual Education, and has arranged 


a program of pictures in various public 
schools. The Industrial Department of the 
Y. M.C. A. has special programs which are 


given at places where it is easy for the} 


foreigner to assemble and receive lessons in 
American citizenship. The one method of 
successfully teaching Americanization has 
been found to be the motion picture, for here 
we have something that speaks through the 
eye in a universal language. 





Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 93) 


CRESCENT City GIrRL.—I am very sure 
Mary Miles Minter or Juliet Shelby will 
send you her photograph. I’ve an idea Miss 
Minter keeps a corps of secretaries to take 
care of her correspondence—at any rate, 
I have seen pictures of her completely sur- 
rounded by mail—mail, I said. Address 
her Lasky studio in Hollywood. She’s a 
real art star but she works in Paramount’s 
studios. I know it must be hard for you 
people to keep all these company distinc- 
tions straight. It’s hard for me, too. 


M. C., JeERsEY City.—‘‘All is ephemeral, 
the remembering alike with the remem- 
bered.”” That’s a good thought for today— 
just as good as it was when Marcus Aurelius 





first uttered it. Colleen Moore is not 
married to any one. She has one blue and 
one brown eye—and it produces a very 


pleasant effect, this contrast, and is one 
reason why I always like to watch Colleen, 
personal. She’s st‘ll in her teens, and her 
real name is Kathleen Morrison. Yes, a 
sweet girl and mighty popular—with the 
old Answer Man and other people. Mary 
Hay is six years younger than her husband. 


Mabel Julienne Scott in “Beho'd My 
Wife.””. Mr. Dexter had not fully recovered 
from his illness when that picture was made. 
He is feeling fine now, though. 

e.. SAGINAW = is a deplorable but 
rather delightful fact that the good sound 
facts are not nearly so absorbing as the 
flighty fancies. Don’t be afraid to dream: 
but guard against the awakening. Peache 
Jackson, May Giraci, and Lila Lee played 
the three Ages of Claudia in ‘‘The Prince 
Chap,” with Tom Meighan. Marguerite 
de la Motte is nineteen. She is Douglas 
Fairbanks’ permanent leading woman. 
“The Nut” is her latest. 

FRANCoIs.—Carmel Myers is married 
to I. N. Kornblum, a composer of musical 
comedy tunes. They have been married 
since July, but only announced it the last 
of February. Miss Myers is still acting for 
Universal; her new picture is called ‘‘The 
Dangerous Moment.” And Gloria Swan- 
son is doing ‘‘Her Great Moment”’ for 
Paramount, and Bebe Daniels ““One Wicked 
Week”’ for Realart. 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued) 


R. K., Norway.—I am very glad my de- 
partment gives you pleasure, and for every 
department in the Magazine I thank you 
for saying that we lead all motion picture 
magazines, American, and European. You 
say Ibsen cannot be filmed satisfactorily. 
But Majestic some years ago filmed 
“Ghosts’’—under Griffith’s supervision— 
with Henry Walthall in the dual role of 
Alving and his son Oswald. I saw the picture 
and it was a good one. Seena Owen’s real 
name is Signe Auen; she is of Scandinavian 
descent; but Clara Horton and Kathlyn 
Williams are of English descent. Raymond 
Hatton in ‘The Whispering Chorus.” 
Anna Little, born in 1894. 

M.G., SyracusE.—If you were to change 
places with me, you remark, the first thing 
you'd do would be to answer my letters. 
That’s too complicated for me to follow. 
Katherine MacDonald's studio is in Los 
Angeles—Pico and Georgia Streets. Kath- 
lyn Williams has an important role in 
“Forbidden Fruit.’’” She’s Mrs. Charles 
Eyton in private life. Yes, Robert War- 
wick served during the war; he was at- 
tached to the Intelligence Bureau on Gen- 
eral Pershing’s staff at the front. 

Miss NELLIE. But not of New Orleans. 
Miss Nellie, it was mighty sweet of you-all 
to send me that Valentine Greeting. I 
only hope you meant all that it said. The 
ice scenes in ‘‘Way Down East” to which 
you refer were taken in the winter of 1919- 
20 at White River Junction, Vermont. No, 
I can’t prove that Mr. Griffith went up 
there to take the if you can get in 
touch with any of the natives of White 
River Junction I am sure they will tell you 
all about it, for the whole countryside 
turned out to watch Miss Gish and Dick 
Barthelmess do those Eliza stunts on the 














| ice. Miss Gish isn’t married. Dick 
Barthelmess is—to Mary Hay. 

W. C. F.—The picture you enclosed is of 

Dorothy Phillips, not Pearl White. There 


| may be a certain resemblance in their ivory- 
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exposing smiles, since both ladies show their 
pretty teeth occasionally for a photographic 
close-up. Beyond that I should not call 
them twin sisters. Miss Phillips is Mrs. 
Allen Holubar in private life; they have a 
little daughter. 

H. C. S., ATLANTIC City.—I wish I were 
there now in your hamlet of hotels. I wish 
I were beside the sad sea waves, instead of 
the subway. So you think Rubye de Remer 
is the prettiest girl in pictures. So, appar- 
ently, does Paul Helleau, the French dry- 
point etcher, since he has called her “‘the 
most beautiful blonde since Venus,”’ and I 
suppose all movie actresses are included in 
his survey. Miss de Remer doesn’t give 
her age, but don’t let it worry you. It 
isn't very much. 


AnTI-SUFFRAGETTE.—Aren’t you rather 
anti-climatic? Two pictures in which Ward 
Crane appeared are ‘Harriet and the Piper”’ 
with Anita Stewart, and ‘‘Something Differ- 
ent’’ with Constance Binney. If pictures 
only lived up to their titles! Although I 
wouldn't wish that, remembering some of 
the titles. Bebe Daniels is twenty. Wal- 
lace MacDonald, thirty-one. 


Martan.—Tony Moreno is your favorite 
actor and do I blame you? Certainly not. 
Every girl is bound to have an enthusiasm 
for Senor Antonio sooner or later. And I 
have even known this enthusiasm to come 
to ladies who had—ahem—passed the 
flapper stage. He is not married. Read his 
“Confessions” in this issue. 
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K. A. P.—Aye, aye, sir. Many thanks for 
ceasing to use pink paper and back-hand 
scribble. So you approve heartily of Wally 
Reid’s views on ‘How to Hold a Wife's 
Love.” I don’t know anything about mar- 
riage, but it sounded well. Dorothy Daven- 
port is Mrs. Reid, you know. The Reids 
have one son, William Wallace, Jr., known 
simply as Bill. Mrs. Thomas Meighan was 
known on the stage as Frances Ring. She is 
a sister of Blanche Ring. Tom has brown 
hair, blue eyes, and is six feet tall and weighs 
190 pounds. You have Pittsburgh to thank 
for Mr. Meighan. 


H.G.—There is never anything very poig- 
nant in another person’s tragedy. Dorothy 
Dalton is not married now. Lila Lee was 
born in 1902, went on the stage in 1910 and 
on the screen in 1918. Wanda Hawley was 
born in 1897; she weighs 124 pounds. 


Dupe, NEw YorK.—“It is more blessed 
to give than to receive’’ usually applies only 
to advice. Bessie Barriscale? Well, she 
was born in 1885, has been an actress since 
babyhood, made her screen debut in 1914, is 
married to Howard Hickman and has one 
son. Her latest picture is “The Broken 
Gate.” 


FLORENCE.—Personalities are so much 
more interesting than principles, don’t you 
think? Evidently you do because you call 
me “dear man” and all that. There are 
three Talmadge girls: Norma, Constance, 
and Natalie. Natalie is now the only un- 
married Talmadge, for Constance said yes 
to a young man who had known her for 
two years and had proposed to her, they 
say, every day. No, none of the sisters 
needs to worry about money matters, 
Florence; Norma’s husband is Joseph 
Schenck, prosperous theatrical manager, 
and Constance’s husband is also reputed to 
be wealthy. His business is tobacco, not 
movies. 


P. J. R.—Oh, don’t let it worry you, Pris- 
cilla. Thinking makes a woman old beyond 
her years; besides, it isn’t a very weighty 
question, is it? Suppose Niles Welch is 
married, and looks as if he is going to stay 
married. You probably would never have 
met him anyway. Better let that young 
man take you to the movies tonight. 

CHARLES.—It we did all that we are told 
is good for us, we would be too busy to get 
any joy out of life, my dear Charles. For 
instance, suppose we followed the advice 
given us by experts to “always breathe into 
your gloves when you take them off. This 
will prevent them from becoming stiff and 
hard,” and other things like that. 1 assume 
you are more or less interested in Erich von 
Stroheim’s punchy problem plays. In 
‘Foolish Wives,” his new release, the leading 
women will be Marguerite Armstrong, Mae 
Busch, Maude George, and Malveena Polo, 
daughter of Eddie. Misses Busch and 
George participated in ‘The Devil’s Pass 
Key.” 





Just BLvE AND Brown Eyes.—Why the 
qualifying “‘just’’? Blue and brown eyes 
are enough for me. Neither Tony Moreno 
nor Pauline Curley is married. Address 
both Vitagraph studios, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. 


A. C. O.—The following players appeared 
in “‘Runaway Romany’’: Marion Davies, 
star; Joseph Kilgour, Matt Moore, Ormi 
Hawley, Pedro de Cordoba, Gladden James, 
Boyce Combe, and W. W. Bittner. Pretty 
nearly an all-star cast, what? 
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Questions and Answers | 
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H. A. R., INDIANAPOLIS.—Your stamped | 
envelope was not enclosed. Don't always 
make your secretary do this. Sometimes she 
gets tired and forgets it just to relieve the 
monotony. A little work won't hurt you 
once in a while. Wallace Reid uses his 
own name; he was born in St. Louis, Mo., 
and can be addressed, care Lasky. So far | 
as we know, he is not a member of any col- | 
lege fraternity. 


THE Misses Kirkpatrick, N. Y.—I 
thank you! For that wonderful fudge and 
those beautiful bon bons—I thank you! 
You may—at various times—ask me one 
question for every piece of candy you put 
into that box. What could be sweeter? I 
really appreciated your kindness and assure 
you the candy is but a beloved memory now. 


HELEN.—I don’t agree with a single thing 
you say, but I am sure we will be good 
friends all the same. What a weary world 
this would be if we all shared the same opin- 
ions. However, I could find it in myself to 
wax heated over the questions you bring up. 
If I ever meet you, we shall have a wonder- 
ful argument. Do you wear glasses? Alice 
Lake is still with Metro and still unmarried. 


GENEVA W.—I would rather have a wor- 
thy enemy than a luke-warm friend. You 
cannot be too wary about your enemies; 
you should pick and choose them. There 
was a story about your favorites, Edith 
Johnson and William Duncan, in the March 
issue. It will undoubtedly tell you all you 
want to know about them. 





D. M., On10.—I am sure you mean to be 


. complimentary when you tell me you like 


to laugh at me. I would appreciate it more 
if you had said you liked to laugh with me. 
But I suppose I cannot select my own com- 
pliments. William Desmond is married to 
Mary Mclvor; they have a little daughter. 
Mr. Desmond in ‘‘The Parish Priest.” 
Bryant Washburn is married to Mabel For- 
rest. They are in America again after work- 
ing in England in “The Road to London.” 
The Washburns have two small sons. 


D. B., DETRo1T.—To understand oneself, 
one must understand other people. There 
is very little understanding in the world as 
a consequence. Eddie Polo is not a wid- 
ower. Albert Roscoe is a real American— 
in fact, he’s one-fourth Indian. Tony Mo- 
reno is not engaged. Address Joe Ryan at 
western Vitagraph. 


Harry.—Don't tell me all those things 
about myself. If they aren’t true what’s 
the use of saying them; and if they are 
true, they have no novelty to me, as I 
probably knew them long before you did. 
Let’s talk about Bebe Daniels. I love to 
talk about Bebe Daniels. She went on the 
stage at the somewhat immature age of ten 
weeks. She was born in 1901. She has 
been in pictures about four years, coming 
from comedy, where she was Harold Lloyd's 
leading woman, to drama, where she is now 
a star. Bebe weighs 123 pounds, stands 
five feet four inches in her entrancing Onyx, 
and has not married. 


ANONYMOUS.—Y ou say you have an idea. 
Is it original? Is it dangerous? Is it revo- 
jutionary? Can you be put in jail for it? 
Then I wouldn't call it an idea. Katherine 
MacDonald was born in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
She spent much of her early youth in that 
state and attended Blairsville College, Pa., 
but I have no record as to whether she ever 
lived in Reynoldsville, Pa. Speak up, 
Katherine. 
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Do you know that Clear-Tone 
—the wonder-working lotion— 
used like toilet water— 


Clears 
Your Skin 


of Pimples, Blackheads. Acne 
Eruptions, Enlarged Pores, Oily or 
Shiny Skin? Elegant after Shaving. 
Indispensable for sensitive and re- 
fined women. 


GUARANTEED to banish unsightly 
blemishes easily and quickly, and 
leave the skin clear and smooth. 


“A Clear Tone Skin’ 


This Free Booklet tells how you can 
easily and quickly at home obtain a 
clear skin, free from all blemishes, 
like Nature intended you to have. 
Thousands of copies of this interest- 
ing book are distributed every month. 


GleareF este is not acure-all or mail- 


order treatment, but a 
scientific, reliable SKIN LOTION, perfected 
after 15years personal experience by Mr. E. S. 
Givens, who knows every embarrassment one 
has to suffer with a bad complexion. Endorsed 
and prescribed by physicians, druggists, and 
thousands of enthusiastic users, and soldona 
direct and positive guarantee of satisfaction or 
money back! The marvel of Clear-Tone is that 
it clears the complexion so quickly, no matter 
what the cause, 


has hadan unprecedented 
ow 

Ciear Tone success as evicenced by 
thousands of voluntary letters written by men 
and women who had very bad blemishes and 
tried various soaps, ointments, and doctors 
without relief. 


Read These Letters! 


From U. S. Hospital-- ‘‘Find yy! improving 
wonderfully. Any one I see that has skin trouble 
your wonderful Clear-Tone will be recommend- 
ed.’’ Chas. A. Rein, U. S. Hospital 41, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 

From a Barber--‘‘Have been a barber for 30 years 
and never saw anything as good as Clear-Tone. 
All barbers should know about it.”” Otto Van 
Burin, Kansas City, Mo. 

From a Musician--‘'I am obliged to be in public 
a great deal and my complexion was a great em- 
barrassment. Clear-Tone improved meso greatly 
that I strongly recommend it.’’ C. H. Lindeman, 
Steubenville, Ohio. 

From a Lady--“‘I cannot thank you enough for all 
the good it has done me. One bottle has cleared 
my face wonderfully.’’ Miss Mary Yonks, Haver- 
straw, N. Y. 

From a Soldier--‘‘It is certainly wonderful. ’’Louis 
Langer, Troop F 8rd Cavalry, Ft. Ethan Allen, Vt 

Froma Flyer--‘‘Cleared my face of Acne.” H. J 
Howald, N. H. Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

People Amazed -‘‘ 














le -‘‘Hasclearedmy skin completely 
of pimples and blackheads. Everybody who sees 
me is amazed.”’ R. R. Wilson, Pearson, Ga. 
Thousands of Others--men and women--praise 
Clear-Tone. We’ll gladly send copies of most 
interesting testimonials. 


FREE Simply send name today for FREE 

booklet, ‘A Clear-Tone Skin’’ 
telling how I cured myself after being afflicted 
for 15 years, and my $1,000 Guarantee to clear 
your skin of the above blemishes. 


E. S. GIVENS, 139 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 














AGENTS, $60 TO $200 A WEEK, FREE SAM- $35.00 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL 
ples. Gold Sign Letters for Store and Office win- Starts you. No experience needed. Our machines are 
dows, Anyone can do it, Big demand. Liberal offer useii and endorsed by government institutions, Cata- 
to general agents. Metallic Letter Co,, 431-K, No. log free. Atlas Moving Picture Company, 469 Morton 
Clark St., Chicago. Bldg.. Chiaago. 

AGENTS—2009% VROFIT. WONDERFUL LITTLE MSS, TYPED 
article; something new; sells like wildfire; carry in 
pocket; write at once for Free Sample. Albert Mills, SCENARIOS TYPED, CORRECTED AND _  AR- 
Gen. Mer., 4891 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. ranged. Fifty cents each. Jack Jones, Hermantown, 

'wEGLIIW A EhaLl | — 7 Duluth, Minn. 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR, SOAPS, 
Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Experience unneces- 




















sary, Carnation Co,, 205 Olive, St, Louis, 
EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION 
“STUNTS WITH CHALK’’—COMPLETE COUKSE 
Lightning Cartoons, Tricks, Patter. Satisfaction Guar- 
atteed. 36 page book, $1.00—Samples, l0c. Sailor 
Artist Chris, 2925 Kuclid, Kansas City. 
FURRIER 
FURS TO ORDER AT MODERATE PRICES. RE- 
pairing, remodeling, furs stored. Mink chokers, 
Edward Bruckner, 822 Sixth Avenue, near 47th 
Street, New York City. 
HELP WANTED 

lL, &. GOVERNMENT WANTS MEN—WOMEN, 
over 17. Hundreds positions. $135-$195 month. 
Common education sufficient, List positions free, 
Write immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. J-143, 


Rochester, i> Ee 

WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO 
your door; plain sewing; steady work; no canvassing; 
seud stamped envelope for prices paid. Universal Com- 
pany, Dept. 21, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. EXCELLENT 
opportunity, Experience unnecessary. Particulars free, 














Write, American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, 
New York, 

WANTED—1,500 RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPEC- 
tors; no experience; train for this profession thru 
sparetime lhome-study; easy terms; $110 to $200 
monthly and expenses guaranteed, or money back, 
Outdoors; local or traveling; under big men who re- 


ward ability. Get bree Booklet CM-26, Stand. Busi- 
hess Training Inst., Buffalo, Me Be 

WANTED—MEN AND WOMEN 
make money writing Stories and Photoplays, 





Send for 
































OLD COINS WANTED 


COLLECT OLD COINS FOR PLEASURE AND 
profit. Send only 10c. Get large old U, S, copper 
cent, nearly size of half-dollar, and illustrated coin 
catalogue, Send now, B, Max Mehl, Coin Dealer, 
Dept. P, Mehl Building, Fort Worth, Texas, 








WATCH YOUR CHANGE, WE OFFER FROM 
10% to 1000° premium on old Cents, Dimes, Quar- 
ters, Half Dollars, Dollars, ete, We buy 111 old coins, 
and bills. Get posted. Send 4c for Large Illustrated 
t‘oin Circular, It may mean large profit to you. Send 
now, Numismatic Bank, Dept. 75, Fort Worth, Texas. 


PATENTS 


FOR FREE BOOK, CONTAINS 
for inventors. Send sketch of 

your invention for Free Opinion of its patentable na- 

ture, Prompt service, (Twenty years experience). 

| & Talbert, 4925 Talbert Bldg., Washington, 
- C. 








PATENTS— SEND 
valuable information 





PATENTS SECURED. PROMPT SERVICE. 
Avoid dangerous delays. Send for our “Record of 
Invention’’ form and Free Book telling How to Obtain 
a Patent. Send sketch or model for examination. 
Preliminary advice without charge. Highest references. 
Write TODAY. J, - Jackson & Co,, 132 Ouray 
Bldg., Washington, D. C, 





PATENTS. WRITE 
and Evidence of 
sketch for opinion 
References. 
Victor J. 


FOR FREE GUIDE 
Conception Blank. Send 
of its patentable nature, Highest 

Prompt Attention, Reasonable Terms. 
wans & Co,, 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS — 
“CHANGE A RECORD,” NEW PLAN PROVIDES 


BOOK 
model or 























wonderful Free Book that tells how, Authors’ Press, you with 3 to 4 newest and best selections for your 
Dept. 123, Auburn, N, # a - phonograph at the usual cost of one. If you own 
MEN WANTED FOR DETECTIVE WORK, EXPE- | @y make of phonograph you are eligible. Ask for 
rience unnecessary. Write J. Ganor, former U.S. Gov't full and frank explanation and special privileges ex- 
Detective, 136 St. Louis. ‘. tended to members. Dept, 3, National Record Ex- 
or —_———— TT ————— change, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

BE A DETECTIVE—WONDVDERIFUL OPPORTUNI- 

ties; particulars free. Wagner, 186 Kast 79th, New PHOTOGRAPHY 
Zeke Dot. SS | SPECIAL OFFER—YOUR NENT KODAK FILM 
BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY, developed 10c and prints 2c each. Best workman- 
good pay, travel, Write C, T, Ludwig, 567 Westover ship, Enlargements a_ specialty. 24 hours service. 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo, Enclose money with order, Write for price list ‘‘26’’ 
WE WILL START YOU IN THE CLEANING AND | 24 sample print, Johnston & Tunick, 53 Nassau 
dyeing business: little capital needed. Big profits. Street, New York, 

Vrite for booklet, The Ben-Vonde System, Jept. 
B-M, Charlotte, N. C, . aes POEMS 

WANTED WOMEN—BECOME DRESS DESIGN- POEMS WANTED FOR PUBLICATION. CASH 
ers, $45 week, Learn while earning. Sample les- paid for those available, Send one short poem today 
sons free. Franklin Institute, Dept. J-862, Rochester, for free examination, Idyl Pub. Co., 189 N. Clark 
N. Street, Suite 214, Chicago, 


“BOW LEGS and KNOCK- | 
KNEES” UNSIGHTLY 


SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING PHOTOS OF MEN WITH 
ano witnout THE PERFECT LEG FORMS 


PERFECT SALES CO., 140 N. May- 
field Ave., Dept.54 Chicago, Ill, 
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Write O. J. OZMENT 


GUARANTEED st 


e 16,000 Tires bought during the recent tire panic and now 
Ss AAS offered te you at greatly reduced prices. 
This lot includes tires that are rebuilt throughout, slightly 
used cord and fabric tires and reconstructed tires tha 
guaranteed by the manufacturers for 5,000 miles. 


A Standard Make Tube Free with Each Tire Ordered 


WN 28x3 ..$5.75 31x4..$9.00 32x4%..$10.25 36x434. .$11.90 
j OY, 3053. 6-35 B2x4.. 9.10 33x414--°10.50 33x5 +. 12-00 
i 30x3%.: 7.15 33x41. 9.50 34x4%.. 10.70 35x5 1. 12.25 
“3 32x334.. 7.60 34x4.. 9.75 35x414.. 11.40 37x5 1. 12:75 


No Special Discounts to Dealers or Agents 
Buy your summer tires now. Order today and save 


‘i. ——_" 


deposit with your order and tire will be shi 
oe y ire wi pped 


ED BE AN EXPERT 


f a 
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Me 


Wondaeriul, new aevice, guides your hand; corrects 


yous writing in few days. Big improvement in three 
ours. No failures. Complete outline FREE. 
Dept. 80 St. Louis, Mo. 


TUBE FREE 






t were 


money. State straight side or clincher. Send $2 
nce C.O. D. Orders will be filled promptly 


until our limited supply is gone, so toda 
before it is too ia ities - 
Chicago Tire Sales Company 


86 Vincennes and 39th St: Chicago 
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Questions and Answers 


(Concluded) 


J. V. B., Moperty, Mo.—How beautifully 
euphonious is that Moberly, Mo. Let's 
write a limerick about it, shall we? I have 
had to write to the West Coast for that 
information you want, so when you send 
me your limerick I'll send you the infor- 
mation. Is that a bargain? 

JacK.—Who is Agnes Ayres? What a 
question! To begin with, she -is a very 
beautiful young lady, as you probably 
guessed, or you wouldn’t be writing in to 
ask about her. She isn’t married. She 
began her screen career with Essanay in Chi- 
cago after graduating from high-school in 
the Windy City. Then she came to New 
York and appeared in the O. Henry pic- 
tures, for Vitagraph. For Marshall Neilan, 
in California, she did ‘Go and Get It’’; for 
Realart, ‘‘The Furnace”’; for Cecil de Mille, 
“Forbidden Fruit,”” in which she had the 
leading feminine role, and “‘ Five Kisses’’— 
the re-named picturization of “‘The Affairs 
of Anatole.” And—oh, yes—Agnes lives 
with her mother, her brother, her sister-in- 
law and her little niece, in a bungalow in 
Hollywood, California. And if there’s any- 
thing else you want to know about her, 
I suggest that you write her yourself. 





D. M. K., FLorrpa.—My dear chap, I can 
tell you almost anything statistical about 
almost any film star, but I simply cannot 
look up their family trees for your edifica- 
tion. I know whether or not they have 
brothers or sisters if said kin happen also 
to have won fame in the films, but otherwise 
—not. I hope I have made myself as ob- 
scure as possible. Marie Prevost was born 
in Canada, in 1898. She was educated in 
Denver, and her screen career has been en- 
tirely with Mack Sennett. She is not mar- 
ried. 


THeLMA.—Charles Ray appears for First 
National now. He is married to a young 
lady who was formerly a Miss Grant. Wil- 
liam Russell was born in 1886. Gloria 
Swanson is Mrs. Herbert K. Somborn. Her 
little daughter is named Gloria, too, also II. 


A. A., EUGENE, OREGON.—F lorence Dixon 
in “‘Too Fat to Fight.””. Jack McLean, not 
Douglas, played Freddie in the same pro- 
duction. William Boyd was Mr. Carpenter 
in “The City of Masks.” 


P. P. S., Tacoma.—Betty Compson 
doesn’t give her age, although she is so 
young that I should think she’d have no ob- 
jections. However, that’s none of our 
business, is it? None. She was born in 
Salt Lake and until “The Miracle Man” 
made her famous overnight, she was a vio- 
linist in vaudeville and a comedienne in 
Christie comedies. She has her own com- 
pany, releasing through Paramount, now. 
Two Compson releases are ‘Ladies Must 
Live’ and “Prisoner of Love.’’ She isn’t 
married. 


Marjortg, N. Y. C.—I can see you have 
never been in Japan from one glance at your 
Fuijiama stationery. Mary Pickford was 
born April 8, 1893; Viola Dana, in 1898; 
Corinne Griffith in 1899; Enid Bennett, 
July 15, 1895, and Blanche Sweet, June 
8, 1896. 


Mary.—If you don’t think for yourself, 
you can’t be said to think at all. And 
that’s flat. Bobby Vernon? Here’s every- 
thing our files know about Bobby: that he 
was born in Chicago in 1897; that he is mar- 
ried; that he weighs 145 pounds and is five 
feet two and a half inches tall; and has light 
hair and blue eyes. And now I suppose 














Every advertisement im PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


you will admire Bobby more than ever. 














A. C.S., Dunk1rK.—The “‘frightfully fas- 
cinating man’’ who was Clara Kimball 
Young’s husband in ‘‘Midchannel’’ was J. 
Frank Glendon and, yes, you may write to 
him. Poor Mr. Glendon! 


BERYLE.—The “g’’ in Conrad Nagel’s 
name is the only hard thing about him. He 
is a very charming chap and a good friend 
of mine. He married Ruth Helms and now 
there’s a little Ruth Margaret Nagel. You 
may see Conrad in ‘“‘Midsummer Madness” 
and ‘‘What Every Woman Knows,” both 
William deMille-Paramount productions. 
Lois Wilson is not married. Colleen Moore, 
not Mary Pickford, did “Little Orphant 
Annie.” 


Nan, Unton, West VA.—You say you 
have many prominent men in your family. 
Well, you have nothing on me. One of my 
ancestors was an admiral. His name was 
Noah. Roy Stewart has been working right 
along so it’s the fau't cf Union exhibitors 
you haven’t seen hin He is playing the 
leading role opposite Pauline Frederick now, 
in ‘The Mistress of Shenstone’. Address 
him care Robertson-Cole studio, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 


Curious, CANToN.—Well, Pearl White 
says she isn’t married, and who are we to 
contradict a lady? Pearl's latest release is 
“The Mountain Woman’. She lives in 


Bayside, N. Y. 


FLORENCE E. M., CLEVELAND, OHIO.— 
Where do I get all my information about 
movieland? I’m beginning to wonder, my- 
self. Gerry Farrar—we call her that be- 
cause we have never met her; if she knew 
who we were, we would have to be more 
formal—was born in 1882. Bert Lytell is 
36; he is married to Evelyn Vaughn; they 
have no children. 

G. M., SoutH AKRON.—Reminds me of 
the small boy who when asked what ‘“‘don’t”’ 
was the abbreviation of, replied ‘‘Dough- 
nut”. Anyway, Lillian Gish and Dorothy 
Gish doughnut play in the same pictures— 
at least they haven't since Griffith's “‘Hearts 
of the World” and since both are lone stars 
now, it looks as if their professional paths 
will be apart. (How pretty that sounds!) 
Lon Chaney had to have his feet unstrapped 
every ten minutes during the filming of 
“The Penalty” for Goldwyn. How'd you 
like to be an actor? 





VERONICA.—Better be careful if you con- 
sult medical books as to how to cure a cold. 
You might come across a misprint. Tom 
Mix has been on the screen since 1908; he is 
married to Victoria Forde. Charles Chap- 
lin’s new picture is ‘‘The Kid’’, which is six 
reels long and the greatest comedy I have 
ever seen. First National is releasing it, and 
in it Chaplin is supported by the five-year- 
old boy wonder, Jackie Coogan, Edna 
Purviance, and Tom Wilson. 





I. F., Mt. CLEMENs, MicH.—You say you 
have difficulty in getting a young lady to 
dance with you when you go to parties. 
Why not change your step—I mean, why 
not step on her other foot occasionally? 
Ward Crane as Jim Morley in ‘“‘The Frisky 
Mrs. Johnson,”’ opposite Billie Burke. | 
can’t very well convey your felicitations to 
Mrs. Ziegfeld right now, because she and 
Mr. Ziegfeld and little Miss Ziegfeld are in 
Palm Beach. However, just as soon as she 
returns I will trot right over to the Ritz 
Carlton and leave the message with her 
Billie was 


third assistant under-secretary. 
born in 1886. 
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QO. H. V., MITCHELL, S. D.—You want to 
know if it is possible to go from common 
life into the movies. Mon Dieu! 





Mrs. M. A.—Marguerite Clark, a grand- 
mother? Tell your informing friend that she 
is talking through her new spring chapeaux. 
Miss Clark has no children so it isn’t reason- 
able to suppose that any infant calls her 
grandma. She returns to the screen in 
“Scrambled Wives’’—released by First 
National. H. Palmerson Williams is her 
husband. 

Anxious Bospy.—I hope it will make 
you feel better to known that Lila Lee is not 
a sister of Shirley Mason and Viola Dana. 
The latter two young ladies both have the 
same name of Flugrath. Lila has a sister, 
Peggy Lee, who is on the stage. 

Miss SERENA.—No, no, Roscoe Arbuckle 
hasn't left the pictures. He isn’t making 
any more slapstick comedies, that is all. 
He went to Paris for a short vacation but 
is working again in Hollywood now. His 
latest five-reel release for Paramount is 
“Brewster's Millions.’’ The French adored 
Fatty but he was glad to see the old Statuc, 
just the same. Fred Stone? Why, he i, 
starring in a Broadway musical comedy, 
“Tip Top.’ He hasn't made any pictures 
for some time. 

Mary, CALDWELL, Or1o.—You say you 
are in dry goods. Of course you are; you 
couldn't possibly be in anything else any 
more. Usually I am afraid of the ladies 
behind the counters; but I think I shall do 
all my future shopping in Caldwell. || 
wouldn’t be afraid of you. Mary Miles 
Minter, Realart; Pearl White, Fox. Ruth 
Roland, her own studio, Main and Washing- 
ton Streets, Los Angeles, Cal. 

ELArineE.—Ah, Lily Maid! I feel so poet- 
ical today. But it doesn't do me any good. 
I can’t go out and write verses to the dawn. 
It’s high noon and besides, I’m hungry. And 
who on earth believes that any poet ever 
wrote a masterpiece on an empty stomach? 
Dorothy DeVore is with Christie comedies, 
Gower and Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Justine Johnstone, Realart. Justine is Mrs. 
Walter Wanger in private life. Marie Mos- 
quini is with Rolin-Pathe, sometimes ap- 
pearing opposite Harold Lloyd, sometimes 
with Snub Pollard. 





bPeccy L., New Beprorp.—Just because 
they have the same name, you vow that 
Casson and Helen and Elsie Ferguson are 
blossoms from the same family tree. I swear 
to you, Peggy, that none of the Fergusons 
is related to the other. Helen has a sister 
who is now appearing in pictures in Los 
Angeles, but her name isn’t Elsie. Elsie 
Ferguson was a famous legitimate actress 
before Helen Ferguson made her screen 
debut. Mitchell Lewis, 418 Mason Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


A. L. V., St. PAuL.—Some people are so 
sympathetic thay are never happy unless 
they are feeling sorry for someone. Don’t 
be one of those. Gladys Wynn is Mrs. 
Milton Sills. 

Dorotry U. D., BurraLo.—J. Warren 
Kerrigan is undoubtedly of Irish descent, 
but he was born in Louisville, Ky., thirty- 
one years ago. His first name is Jack. Wil- 
liam Farnum was born in 1876. He is 
American. Mary Miles Minter must be 
about twenty now. Address her Realart 
studio, Hollywood, Cal. Mary isn’t mar- 
ried. 














Wash Away Hair 
with El-Rado 


You will like El-Rado. You will enjoy that 
dainty feeling of cleanliness and comfort 
which only hair-free underarms can give. 
El-Rado, a delightful liquid ready for instant 
use, removes undesirable hair from the face, 
neck, underarms, limbs and arms in a most 
thorough and delightful manner. El-Rado 
will not injure the tenderest skin. It is easy, 
quick and delightful — the “womanly” way. 
Your money will gladly be refunded if you 
are not totally satisfied. For sale at all good 
drug stores and toilet goods counters in two 
sizes: 60c and $1.00. 


If your dealer is temporarily out of El-Rado, 
send your order for $1.00 size to us with 
stamps or money order. We will mail El-Rado 
in an attractive package along with directions 
and most interesting letters from users. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. 1255 
112 E. 19th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributors: Dixon-Wilson, Ltd. 
Dept. 1255 66 Spadina Ave., Toronto 
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to work, to school, or for fun and 
recreation is on a Ranger Bicycle. 
Choice ot 44 Styles, colors and sizes, 
|Save 610 to @2b on Direct From-the- 
| Factory shipment. 30 Days Free 
| Trial, shipped on approval. We pay 
the express both ways if not accepted. 
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if desired, 
Saved time end carfare easily meets 
| the small — a. 
| rts equipment—half usual retail prices. 
| TEP OS sind nd money. Welte toe bine hosed 


Cycle Company ¢°.°4"%2" "\ 
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Get the Drop 
on that Cough 


Relieve irritation instantly. It’s the menthol 
that makes breathing easy—clears the air 
passages. Nose and throat specialists use 
menthol as a healing agent. 

Deans are as carefully compounded as a prescrip- 
tion. Use Deans—the first mentholated cough drop— 


just the necessary menthol. Harmless, pleasant, sure. 
At your nearest dealer’s. 
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MENTHOLATED 











CoucH Drops 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOUPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 
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How Many Miles 





Aa Is Your Complexion Good Fo 


How does the powder you use meet the test of motoring? Does ee 
charm of complexion race away with the wind, leaving your skin red, shiny, 
rough and blotchy? This is one of the tests that prove the difference between 
Carmen and the ordinary face powder. Carmen stays on, preserving as well 
outdoors as in, the clear, radiant color and alluring softness that it imparts 
to the skin. Carmen, too, excels in the other vital tests of a face powder. 
The glorious beauty that it gives to the skin is immune to dampness. And it 
is just as enchanting under the brightest light as under the softest. Learn byone 
trial the vast difference between Carmen and the powder you are now using, 








Send 12c to cover postage and packing for purse size 
Samp le Off €T box with three weeks’ supply—state shade preferred. 
OQ L- 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
BH. pow DE C 


Gea CARME 


COMPLEXION 








White, Pink, Flesh, Cream and new 
Brunette Shade, 50c Everywhere 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Becoming from every 
angle! No matter 
which way it falls, 
it drapes gracefully. 


Distinctive! And the 
wide variety of colors 
covers every prefer- 
ence. What is yours ? 
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2 ‘You will look good — 


in a Priscilla Dean Tam. Oh—because it’s 
attractive —chic, because it has a charm 
that’s distinctive. 

For sport wear it’s just the thing, and for 
school wear, or street wear generally. 
Priscilla Dean Tams are made of “Suede- 
Like,” that wonderful fabric so closely re- 
sembling suede leather. Picture your tam 
in your favorite color, trimmed with band 
and bow of grosgrain ribbon. It drapes 
gracefully —looks good from every angle. 
Miss Dean designed it. Looks good on 
her, doesn’t it? 

It will look just as good on you. And the 
price is only $2.50.* You can get it in the 
color you prefer at your dealer’s. 

If they haven’t it at the store, of course you 
can get it direct from us by sending the 


coupon and the price. © In Canada, $3.00. 


BAER BROS. MFG. CO. 
906 W. LAKE ST. - CHICAGO 


DEALERS — write for information — our proposition will interest you. 
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TRADE MARK COPYRIGHT 


This trade mark ap- 
pears in everyPriscilla 
DeanTam; it guaran- 
tees your satisfaction. 
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BAER BROS. MFG. CO. 
906 West Lake Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Enclosed is $2.50 (Canada, $3.00) 


for which please send me a 


Priscilla Dean Tam in........ ON fae 
postage prepaid. color 
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Money returned if desired 
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“ Load with the 
dependable film that comes in the Yellow Box— 


KAS TMAN. 


Supplied by KODAK dealers in every Kodak, 
Brownie, Graflex and Premo size. 


Eastman Autographic film used in a Kodak, a. Folding Brownie or an Auto- 
graphic Graflex, provides the means for dating and titling every negative at the time 
of exposure. Autographic film can be used with equal facility in non-autographic © 
cameras, but the dating and titling can only be done when doth camera and film are 
autographic. , 


Eastman N. C. Film, so far as the film itself is concerned, is the same as the 
autographic—but is spooled differently. It can be used in either autographic or non- 
autographic cameras, but obviously cannot be dated and titled autographically. 


Both come in the Yellow Box. 


EASTMAN N.C. FILM 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak Cii; 
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